



Dr. George Cairns asks . 
CRIPPLED HORSES 
ALLOWED TO RACE? 


I'm Sick of Social Drinking $N 
BY ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN % ne: ae 


Beaver Harbour, Bay of Fundy, N.B. 














If they’re so wonderful — why not? Mayl 


vou v« boul Cle iN y per- 


of a newly deve 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., LTD. 


Makers of medicines since 1866 
Manufacturing Laboratories, Walkerville, Ontario 








MOONBEAM ELECTRIC 


ALARM. Wakes 
you silently, first call is flashing light 
later joined by audible alarm. 60 cyck 


only. $14.95. With luminous dial, $15.95. 





BABY BEN SPRING-DRIVEN ALARM. 
“Little brother” of Big Ben 


tick 


or sott. $7.95 


Brand new time pieces; grand old 


Just further proof that 


favourites. 
spring-driven or 
dependable Westclox 


electric—there is a 


for every need, every taste, every purse 








TRAVALARM SPRING-DRIVEN. Y 
Has a quiet take with 

call adjustabk 
Luminous dial 


ou ’ MASCOT SPRING-DRIVEN ALARM. 
vou! Closes lik i im mart 
o corner of bag Ivory or walnut vor 


Luminous dial 


ind new! Choice fihree co 
a steady to loud Tucks int maroon or green. Pleasant b« 
‘ $3.95 finis! $8.95 





DAX. Smartly designed 


liable. Easy-to-read dial. Non-breakabl 


crystal, $3.95. 
POCKET BEN. 
watches 
$4.75 


The watch 


Champion of 


Sturdy and re« 











DUNBAR ELECTRIC WALL CLOCK. 


tractive case gracefully tilts dial forward 


for easie 


white ivory, red or 
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rreading. Four attractiv 





At- 


e colours 


green. $8.50 


por Ket 
that can take it 
With luminous dial, a dollar more 


TROY. 


Small 


smart and sturdy Non- ROCKET. Smartly styled for rugged PITTSFIELD ELECTRIC ALARM A { 
breakable crystal. Gold colour. $10.95 Shock resistant $9.95 Witt rm modern st ng in rich wood case. Blond 
KIM. Sturdy and handsome. Non-break- dial, $10.95 or Mahogany finish. Only 4 higt i 
able crystal. $9.95 WRIST BEN. Sturdy, smar i depend p b irm. $10.95. \ 
JUDGE. Westclox finest. Water, dust and able. Chrome finish case. N b kal . 
shock resistant. Luminous, $12.95 t $8.95. Lumin $9.9 





BIG BEN LOUD SPRING-DRIVEN ALARM. Audil 
t k and i deep intermittent fir lar 
ick 


finis! . ) A 


rn 


Ivor r b 








Y te 2 
opr el, tro 
Y « 
ORACLE ELECTRIC WALL CLOCK. Choic: | | K S T C L () : 
of red. green, yellow or white in tl P 
wonderfully adaptable clock. Mounts f 7 r ~V) laa 
flush. $6.45. In polished chrom $6.95 Keeps J JV ? “Ne 


55 


Western Clock Company Limited, Peterborough, Ontario 
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look what the 
GE STEAM [RON 


can do for you... 








PRESSES skirts, suits, slack 
Presses seams and pleats 
Fluffs up velvets, corduroys 


IRONS rayons, cottons, 
woollens, linens ...and the 
most delicate lingerie. 


Switches from STEAM 
to DRY and back again, 
instantly-at the touch 


of a button 


Here is everything you could ever wish for in 
an iron ...asteam iron and a lightweight dry iron 
combined. Two irons in one. 










You can steam-iron light weight fabrics without 
sprinkling, or steam-press suits and other heavy 
woollens quickly and easily. And there’s no waiting 
for steam to build up because the G-E Steam Iron 
makes steam the safe way — from one drop of water 
at a time. 

At the touch of a button it becomes a dry iron, 
light in weight, yet fully automatic and with 
extra-large sole-plate. 


new low price $1995 


(suggested) 





~ 


Quick to Steam Automatic Steam Shut-Off & 
‘ tically 


Water is flashed into steam one Steaming stops automa 
drop at a time—you never have when iron is placed on hee 
‘ ‘ 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


STEAM IRON 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 





Fill with ordinary tap water 


Easy to fill easy to empty 
In most locations tap woter 


may be used. to wait for water to boil rest torts when returned t¢ 
ironing position. No steam 
wasted 


LIMITED 
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Get after it... Quick! 
with 
LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 





LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


THE TESTED TREATMENT 
FOR DANDRUFF — 


ae 


H 


(Made in Canada) 











| LONDON LETTER 


BY Pevetleg Debs, 


Can Britain Jump The Color Bar? 





OU MUST GO to South Africa and write the truth about it,” 
y. i Col. J. B. Dodge. I explained that I had not very long ago 
returned from Toronto, New York and the Bahamas and that I ought 

” allowed to visit London for a time. 


If you have not forgotten Dumas’ The Three Musketeers let me 


explain that Johnny Dodge is the reincarnation of Porthos. He is 
prodigious fellow—in fact an incredible fellow. His spirit is dauntless, 
s adventures endless, his faith in humanity deep and indestructible. 


He was born an American but his mother made a second marriage 
England with the Hon. Lionel Guest, a cousin of Winston Churchill. 
In the First World War, Dodge, at twenty-two, commanded a British 
ion in the line and won the DSO. In 1920 he went to Russia to 
see what was up and was arrested and imprisoned. 

In the Second World War he joined up again and when the French 
Army fell back in full retreat Dodge, a mighty swimmer, jumped into 
he sea and swam two miles to a ship. Unfortunately it turned out to 
2 German ship so he was duly sent to a prison camp in Germany. 
That was the perfect Porthos touch. 

There he took part in the tragic escape where the Germans shot 
1 number of British and Canadian airmen in spite of the recognized 


onvention that 


t is the duty of a military prisoner to try to regain 


§ hert ' 


Forgive these biographical details, but I want you to listen with 
ne to Dodge’s story of South Africa, which he has just visited for the 
rst time. The human problem of black and white living together 
s one of the most important issues before the world today. But I must 
warn you that the colonel is an enthusiast who is inclined to champion 
i cause without conceding anything to the other side. We should bear 

that in mind 

By an odd coincidence I had only that morning received a letter 

from a former London newspaper editor who retired to South Africa 
some years ago. I shall not ask you to read the whole letter but here 


ire some extracts 


I write to you as a non-South African who has no political bias 
here. I write because I am so disgusted with the appalling ignorance 
of English bishops, canons and vicars as expressed in sermons or articles 
concerning the native and colored position of the Union . . . If the 
clergy in England were attacking Canada or Australia (were 


ion to exist there 





a native 
they would by now have had a resounding 
answer from these countries and have been told to 


)usINess 


mind their own 


There 


ire ten million natives and coloreds here of whom a million 
n decent jobs and a vast proportion are well housed 
and fed, especially in the mining compounds. 


and a half are i 


Continued on page 71 





At London’s Club Eleven white girls dance happily with colored men. 
But the big influx of Commonwealth Negroes is worrying Great Britain 
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NOW! NEW YORK LIFE’S NEW FAMILY INCOME PLAN 


INCREASES THE PROTECTION OF YOUR LIFE INSURANCE 





MANY TIMES—YET THE EXTRA COST IS SMALL! 


Assures substantial monthly income protection for 
your family during their 20 most critical years 
—then pays the basic policy’s 
full face amount besides! 








Now available with most New York Life Policies—the most 
protection when it’s needed most! That’s the whole idea behind this 
outstanding life insurance plan now offered by New York Life. 


It means that even in your younger—and leaner—years, you can 
provide your family enough monthly income protection to help see 
them through the critical period while your children are growing up 
—in case you aren’t there to support them. 


This Family Income feature can be attached to almost any New 
York Life policy of $2,000 or more when issued —from ages 18 through 
55. For every $1,000 of the basic policy’s face amount, you can select 
an income of either $10 or $20 a month payable to your family. 

Then, should you die at any time during the 20-year Family Income 
period, the monthly payments would be made for the remainder of the 
20 years! What’s more, at the end of the 20th year, the basic policy’s 
full face amount would also be paid to your family. If you live, you 
stop paying the small extra Family Income premium after 20 years 
and still retain your basic life insurance protection. 


Age Additional 
Here’s what it costs to include bangs semnraateraanen 
Family Income coverage of $20 a 25 $ 8.74 
month per $1,000 in your basic 30 11.18 
policy—for 20 years: 35 14.92 

40 20.68 


If you’re a family man with growing children, you can’t afford to 
overlook this excellent New York Life insurance plan. 


. . . 
This Family Income Plan is Offered by a 
> . > 
Company Serving Canadians since 1868! 
Today, New York Life has over $167,000,000 of insurance in force 
in Canada and over $164,000,000 invested in Canadian securities and 
mortgages. Its funds are actively helping Canada in these construc- 
tive ways: 
assisting in the development of the country’s oil and petro-chemicals 
helping to bring to market the oil of mid-Western Canada and the 
iron ore of Quebec and Labrador 
helping to bring increased power and telephone service to Canadians 
in British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec. 


1955 EDITION — CANADIAN TAX BOOK 


Yours free, this handy guide to current Income, Succession, Duty 


and Gift taxation. Send for your copy today. 


Here’s how the 
Family Income Plan Works 
with a $10,000 Policy 


ae 





$200 per month up to 20 years—Family Income Plan. . . . . 








Say you’re age 30, married, with two 
children, ages 2 and 5. You buy a $10,000 
“Whole Life” policy with Family Income 
feature to pay $20 a morth per $1,000 for 
20 years. Your total annual premium for 
policy and Family Income is $314.20—less 
than a dollar a day. And annual dividends 
could be used to reduce premium payments. 

If you died at the beginning of the first 
year, your wife would receive $200 a month 








for 20 years—until the children were 22 and 
25 and probably self-supporting. Then, she 
would also receive the full $10,000 face 
amount of the basic policy. So the total 
amount received for the balance of 20 years 
would come to over $55,000! Or if you died 
at the end of the tenth year, the monthly 
income would be paid for 10 years—and the 
total received would be $34,000. In any 
case, protection is greatly increased. 


. $10,000 cash payment at the end 
of 20 years on basic policy! 











SEES ESSE Beers 
eo we Nee e 
a "Oa, « 
NEW YORK LIFE fucmecsoees amen 
: Dept. M155, 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. "O00 UMiry Ps 
INSURANCE COMPANY = (in U.S.A., 51 Madison Ave., New York City) ° Now - 
—~ Please send me without obligction full information on your .- 
Ld new Family Income Life Insurance Plan “ 
IF ACCIDENT + 4 
ure ce 2 Please send me free copy of your 1955 Canadian Tax Book . 
HOSPITALIZATION AND SICKNESS, — . 
MAJOR MEDICAL GROUP 2 NAME AGE " 
. = ADDRESS . 
320 BAY STREET, TORONTO = cry _— pecrmets - 
° * : : . PLEASE PRINT 
Victoria, Vancouver, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Winnipeg, Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec City a nnneeecenneennaasssssssnsennnnnnennnnssennesanssens 
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FOR WALLS 


as fashionable as 
a Paris original | 





Lyt-all 
FLOWING FLAT. 


FAWN GRAY 


my 
Cac 
SPRATT & LAMBERT-IN¢. “US 








as 






..and as serviceable 


as dungarees 


Now, you can have your favorite wall colors — 
and be sure they are fashionable, too — when you 
decorate with the exclusive colors of Pratt & Lam- 
bert New Lyt-all Flowing Flat. You'll find colors 

, that are deep and dramatic — soft and subtle — 
| «. colors that are always in good taste wherever they 
are used. 

And these fashion-right colors are so serviceable. 
They actually resist dirt and mars. But should they become 
soiled, you'll be delighted with the way you can wash them 
over and over again, without harm to luster or color. 

Best of all, this wonderful new alkyd flat enamel is easy to 
apply with brush or roller. Needs no primer, has no painty 
odor and dries quickly to a beautiful, velvet-smooth finish. 

If you're planning to redecorate soon, stop in and see your 
Pratt & Lambert dealer. He'll be glad to show you the com- 
plete selection of these exclusive, ready-to-use colors. Then, 
color-style your home to the height of fashion with serviceable 


Pratt & Lambert New Lyt-all Flowing Flat. 


Made by the makers of "61" Floor Varnish 





MW GrETEMED 


24) PRATT xs LAMBERT-1INC 


eect meee 


A Dependable Name in Paint since 1849 


NEW YroRK BUFFALO cHIcaco FORT ERIE, ONTARIO 
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BLAIR 


BACKSTAGE 


At Ottawa 





FRASER 
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Back To Old-Fashioned Budgets 


EN YEARS ago this month, on 

April 12, 1945, Rt. Hon. C. D. 

Howe tabled in the House of 
Commons a document on_ which 
his Reconstruction Department and 
economists of the Department of 
Finance had labored for months. It 
was called the White Paper on Em- 
ployment and Income, and it out- 
lined the government’s plans for 
meeting a postwar depression which 
then was expected by 1946 at the 
latest. 

Even at that time the White Paper 
didn’t get the attention its authors 
and sponsors anticipated. It was 
tabled on the day President Roose- 
velt died; there wasn’t much room 
on the next day’s front pages for a 
long involved thesis on the Canadian 
economy. And as the months and 
years went by the postwar boom kept 
rolling along and the postwar de- 
pression didn’t develop. The White 
Paper turned grey with dust and was 
almost forgotten. 

Officially, though, it was still gov- 
ernment policy, as the Opposition 
verified from time to time by ques- 
tions in the House. And the policy 
it sets forth is the one devised by 
the late Lord Keynes, the so-called 
“cyclical budget.” 

In good times taxes were to be 
high, or as the White Paper put it, 
‘Budget plans will call for surpluses.” 
Intentionally or not, Hon. Douglas 
Abbott’s budgets certainly met that 
specification. 

But the converse was to be equally 
true. In downturns of the business 
cycle, every stimulus the state could 
apply would be used to get the 
economic machine going again—aids 
to private investment and industry, 
and vast expenditures in public in- 
vestment. The government would be 
prepared to incur whatever deficits 
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were necessary to put its policy into 
effect, whether caused by increased 
expenditures or tax reductions or 
both. 

Gone was the old-fashioned notion 
that a government puts on a tax 
Taxation 
was to be a weapon, a tool for mold- 
ing the economy. As the White 
Paper said: 


because it needs money. 





Fiscal policy during the war h 
ce arily ee! dba 1 ec 
as ich as financial « slaera 
It i yroposed to extend tha ( 
int stwar years and 
experience to the problems of ps 


On the eve of Hon. Walter Harris’ 
first budget, all signs point to a who} 
ping deficit for the first time sinc 
the war. 
gross national product, which had 


Indications are that the 


been rising steadily each year to it 
1953 peak of $24.4 billions, will be 
off by about two percent for 1954. 
Unemployment looked like a serious 
problem even last year, when the 
highest figure for those “‘without jobs 
and seeking work’”’—-the hard core 
of unemployment—was 318,000. It 
looks as if this year’s peak for the 
same group will be closer to 400,000. 

Will the new Minister of Finance 
follow through with the other half 
of the “‘cyclical budget”’ policy? Will 
he deliberately invite a bigger deficit 
next year by slashing taxes and in- 
creasing expenditures? 

People who claim to know say the 
answer is “No.” Quietly, without 
any public fanfare, they say, the 
Government has dropped the White 
Paper’s doctrine and gone back to 
raising taxes because it needs the 
money and for no other reason. 


PLEASE DON’T mistake this for a 
budget forecast—it isn’t. Budget 
secrets are Continued on page 84 
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St. Lawrence 
Power Project 


This drawing shows what 
the power project will look 
like when completed. It is 
located in the International 
Rapids Section, between 
Lake Ontario and ; y : : 4 
Montreal, near Cornwall iy a aoe 
Principal work involves “ = ; < Se  Powernouse 
construction of two giant ey im 4 , . 

control dams, ship canals eee ae i Aa ~ Geta 
and a powerhouse of 2.2 ; odes ’ ; # “3 Powerhouse 
million horsepower ¢ , ; 
capacity 7% "tee 7 Existing lock 





Entering a New Era of Opportunity... 


The first phase of the St. Lawrence Power Project has begun As the Power Project and Seaway work progress, the rok 
The sod-turning ceremonies of last-August became a reality soon of construction equipment will become more and more important 
after when big earth movers began actual construction of the Ahead lies the relocation of highways, railroads and navigation 
$600 million development at Barnhart Island, near Cornwall, facilities . . . then the gradual expansion of present municipalities 
Ontario. and eventually, it is predicted, the building of a whole new net 
All through the winter months Allis-Chalmers Motor Scrapers work of communities 

and tractors have been fighting the elements to he!p in the initial Both Canada and the United States stand on the threshold 
work — the building of cofferdams. The powerful tractors carv: of a new era an era of further expansion and prosperity through 
out access roads so men and supplies can reach the sites. The big the use of power equipment, which harnesses and shapes nature 
Motor Scrapers haul earth and rock fill for the dams — which to man’s benefit 


“wall out” areas for dewatering so structures can be built. 





% Allis-Chalmers Construction Equipment 
on First Earth-Moving Contract First step 


in construction of the powerhouse has been under way since last fall . TRACTOR 
Here, contractor Mannix-Raymond uses fleets of Allis-Chalmers DIVISION 
C 


tractors and Motor Scrapers to build cofferdams — three of his | > ; ; , : 
‘ algary - Edmonton - Regina - Saskatoon - Toronto - Winnipeg 
powerful Motor Scrapers are shown hauling earth fill to one of the dams gary — as peg 








CANADIAN DEALERS 


EASTERN EQUIPMENT LTO 
Halifox, Nove Scetic 
MUSSENS CANADA LIMITED 
Montreal, Quebec ond 
Fredericton, N. 6 


WESTERN TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO 
Regina, Sosketoon, Soskotchewan 


WATEROUS EQUIPMENT LIMITED 
Edmonton, Colgery, Lethbridge, Alberta 
RENDELL TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO., LTD. 


Voencouver, 6. C 


SHERIDAN EQUIPMENT COMPANY, LTD. 
Leaside (Toronto), Ont. and Ottowa, Ont, 


































o a 
Cae hee Ex VULCAN MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT LTD. 
4 & 5a ae So Winnipeg, Mon. and Port Arthur, Ont. 
=~ el. ag em A. E. HICKMAN COMPANY LIMITED 
vs vad : St. John's, Newfoundland 





Photo Courtesy The Daily Siondard- 
Freeholder, Cornwall, Ont. 







































Coming...gomng...Chrysler Corporation cars 
have captured the thrill of theht and motion— 


‘for The Forward Look 
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It’s an invitation to adventure—this gay and spirited new styling 


concept called **motion-de sign ig Here are some of the elements that 


help to create this new look of flashing action: 2 { 

1. Sloping hood and rear deck that emphasize the long, 4 > } 
low, road-hugging lines of these all-new cars and 5 
provide a better view of the highway, too. 1 oi 

2. Low roof with a slim, trim contour that tapers grace- gilt 
fully from front to back . — 

< a 
3. Bold thrust of front end, with a massive grille that is er 
oe 3 A 


deeply sculptured for a forward-reaching look—not flat 


and static in appearance 


4. First true wrap-around windshield with corner posts 
swept back—not straight up like a box. Glass wraps 
way around at the top, as well as at the bottom 


CHRYSLER e PLYMOUTH e DODGE e DE SOTO 


5. Modern inward slope of the sides, from the broad belt- 
line up to the slim, trim, tapering top 


See and drive the new motion-designed cars that bring you this Chrysler Corporation Canada, I 
exciting styling that’s fresh and bright as tomorrow 
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Now! Your clothes washed and dried 
in less than two hours...automatically ! 





Clothes washed and dried in less than 2 hours. Start at 
9 and your washday can be over before 11, when you own 
G.E.’s handsome matching Automatic Pair. G.E. Auto- 


GENERAL 





ep, ee ye ee 
leon tas 


. 


sunshine-fresh clothes, any time 


, with your G.E. Dryer Conditioner 


\ ELECTRIC 


AUTOMATIC WASHER and DRYER 


Now—a new kind of washer that washes more 
clothes cleaner, faster, and actually takes the 
dirt out of the water while you wash! 

What a time-saver! The G-E Automatic 
Washer handles up to 50 percent more clothes 
at a time than many other automatics. Takes 
in one load what might otherwise require two! 

Increased capacity saves hot water, too. And 
famous pushbutton Water Saver Control allows 
you to use only the hot water you need for 
small washes 

Simply set a dial—and famous 3-Zone wash- 
ing action gets everything from finest fabrics to 
work clothes sparkling clean, quickly, gently. 


CANADIAN GENERAL 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


And you'll never again have to wish for a 
“good drying day” with a G-E Dryer. Dries 
everything from the daintiest lingerie to the 
heaviest blanket just right! 


Saves you extra ironing, too. G-E Dryer 
fluffs your clothes as it dries them. . . condi- 
tions them by tumbling them through warm, 
ozone-freshened air. And it’s so gentle that 
many pieces come out so wrinkle-free they’re 
ready for wear or use without ironing! 

See your G-E Appliance Dealer today. Find 
out how easy it is to have a new matching 
G-E Automatic Washer and G-E Dryer of 
your very own! 


o 


“f\ 6 \al 
matic Washer gives you the whitest, brightest wash, time 
after time. Soft, fluffy 
you choose 





LIMITED 


MACLEAN'S 


FULTER-FLO 
WASHING SYSTEM 


... emoves sand 
lint and soap scum 


&B) DRYER CONDITIONER 


...dnes... Hutés... 
sptihkles ...ahd 
cohditons clothes. 


Here’s How Filter-Flo Cleans 
and Re-Cleans Wash Water to 
give you Cleaner Clothes 





Removable Filter fits on the Activator in the G-E Auto 
matic Washer. Acts as a detergent dispenser too. Her« 
you see the removal of lint, loose threads, tobacco shreds 
and grit. Simply lift out filter to empty. 





With the new G-E Filter-Flo washing system (1) Dirt 
loosens as clothes are individually dipped, flexed and 
cleansed by thorough G-E “3-Zone’’ washing action 
(2) Floating lint and soap scum are carried away as wash 
basket continuously overflows into outer tub. (3) Heavy 
sand and silt drop out here. (4) Pump continually forces 
water up and through filter, and (5) back into washbasket. 
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It’s a national disgrace, says Dr. Cairns, that a man can go to jail 


for ill-treating a cat but even our biggest racetracks permit “‘sportsmen’”’ 


to race unfit horses. 


away a fortune in bets on horses that often haven’t got a chance 


In the 1952 Queen's Plate the favorite Acadian (arrow ) fell in the gate and was hurt. It ran, but finished ninth. 


HREE YEARS AGO, in the ninety-third renewal 
of the Queen’s Plate, Canada’s oldest, richest and 
most talked-about horse race, the favorite with 

most bettors was a horse named Acadian, owned by E. P. 
Taylor, a wealthy financier and sportsman. In the betting 
machines at Toronto’s Woodbine Park forty-seven thou- 
sand dollars was wagered on Acadian and another Taylor 
horse, Dress Circle. This made the Taylor entry about 
twice as popular as any other horse or team of horses in 
the race. 

It couldn’t have been a worse day. 
since morning and the track was deep in water and mud. 
There were twenty-one horses so the racing officials had 
to use two starting gates to get them all in. The horses 
were parading toward the start when one of these gates 
got stuck in the mud. Then, to make matters worse, the 
electrical mechanism that makes the gate open failed to 
work. For half an hour the horses walked around in 
the rain, jockeys glued wetly to their backs, while repair- 
men tried to fix the gate. 

They couldn’t make it work, so it was decided to start 
the horses anyway—-from the open stalls of the gates. 
One by one, they were trotted into the stalls. When the 
favorite Acadian pranced in, something even worse 
happened—he reared, slipped in the mud, caught his 


Rain had poured 


A PROMINENT (AND ANGRY) VETERINARY TELLS “ : 


The Scandal 
of the Lame Racehorses 


BY GEORGE CAIRNS, DVM, MRCVS, WITH HERBERT MANNING 


The biggest victim, he adds, is the public which throws 
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leg in the gate and in an instant he was pinned under the 
gate, wallowing in the mud. i onexve 


NO UNDUE INTERFERENCE. | 
> WITH ORC VETERINARIAN 
he was a pitiful sight. He was bathed in mud, he had lost Ss BIGELOW TELLS FROST 


his bridle and his legs were skinned where he had kicked 


For the next twenty minutes the whole drama of the 
Queen’s Plate for twenty-five thousand spectators re 
volved around Acadian. 
tugged to free him. At last, when he lurched to his feet, 


Assistant starters pushed and 


them on the gate trying to get up or where he had been Jy By JOR PERLOVE ne 


boel veterine 


kicked by other horses. Acadian was on the track, where e 


his owner Taylor had no power to intervene; only the 





stewards appointed by the Ontario Racing Commissio 
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could step in. 









It should be possible at this point to say that the race 
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was over for Acadian, that he was led away and given the 
that ordinary 
Racing Commission rules and the Criminal Code of Can 





wes hed beer 





attention human. kindness and the 


ada— insists that you must give an animal in distress 
And that the people who wagered forty-seven thousand 
dollars thinking they were going to get an honest run for 
their money had a chance to make another bet or get 
their money back. But that didn’t happen 

Acadian fitted with 
pushed once more into the starting gate and made to run 





Instead, was another bridle, 


a mile and an eighth on his hurt legs with a hundred and 


Continued on next page « 
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Official card shows how vets labeled horse named 
Chance Toss lame, but he was permitted to start. 





Five times in 1951 Chance Toss ran while pronounced lame. Cairns said the public was cheated. 





“Would you run a mile while lame? Horses are driven to it” 
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Ted Wes ran fifteen times on Ontario tracks after Dr. Cairns had pronounced him lame. 
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The Lame Racehorses continued 


twenty-six pounds on his back. And the people who 
bet on him had to find what solace they could in the 
statement of his jockey, Ronnie Nash, after Acadian 
had finished ninth: ““The horse was injured. He 
should not have been allowed to run.”’ 

In the 
rain and the horse handlers’ haste to get a bad job 


But this was one case in a million, you say 


over with, common sense went by the board and 
everybody overlooked the condition of the horse 
and the plight of the people who had bet on him. 
You say that Canadian racetracks don’t make a 
careless habit of running unfit or lame horses 
and ignoring the bettors who support them. | say 
it happens much more frequently than you may 
think. Furthermore, I say that everybody con- 
nected with horse racing knows it including the 
horsemen who last year collected four million dol- 
lars from the labors of race horses in Canada, the 
provincial governments which took more than six 
millions in taxes, many of the eminent men who are 
directors of the jockey clubs, and the humane 
societies which find it easier to look the other way 
when so much money and prestige are involved. _ 

This sounds incredible, but it is true. Last April 
the president of the Ontario Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, Mrs. Noel Eaton, of 
Aldershot, Ont., asked at the Ontario Veterinary 
College at Guelph for an opinion on the “‘icing”’ of 
horses. This is a common treatment that gets 
around the racing rule forbidding the use of drugs or 
medicine on a horse within forty-eight hours of a 
race. An aching limb or joint is immersed in ice 
water or packed in ice. This helps to reduce inflam- 
mation —and aJso numbs the injured limb. 

Dr. F. W. Schofield, head of the department of 
Mrs. 


Eaton bluntly: ““The evil is not in icing but in 


pathology at the veterinary college, told 


forcing a lame horse to run. Most cases of lameness 
are associated with more or less pain; this the owner 
knows, but in spite of this he deliberately increases 
the pain by exercise. It is both cowardly and cruel 
and cannot possibly be termed a sport except in the 
sense which bullfighting, cock fighting and gladia- 
torial contests are regarded as sports by ignorant or 
sadistic people.” 

Yet icing remains a recognized part of horse 
racing. At any Canadian track you can see ice 
wagons making deliveries to the barns every morn- 
ing. People who ask about the treatment are told it 
relieves pain—which it does—-but they’re not told 
that the real purpose is to help a lame horse to run. 

I have worked with horses for fifty years—in 
Scotland, where my father bred and raced thorough- 
breds; in England, where I began training to be a 
veterinary, and in Canada, where for the past thirty 
years I have been a veterinarian specializing in 
horses. I have looked after horses for the Canadian 
Army, inspected them for UNRRA, lectured and 
done research on them at the Ontario Veterinary 
College, examined them for fitness at the Royal 
Winter Fair, rendered judgments on their ailments 
for Canadian and U. S. insurance companies and 
presided at the birth, illnesses and death of count- 
less horses for important Canadian breeding farms. 

Also, for twelve months in 1951 and 1952, I 
watched horses performing on the race track, as 
chief veterinary surgeon for the Ontario Racing 
Commission, a government-appointed group that 
regulates racing in Ontario. Later I was in charge of 
to guard against doping) at harness 
Admittedly, I watched these 


saliva tests 
racing in Toronto. 
horses closer than the average person would because 
I was looking for any and all signs of injury or pain. 

What I saw was unbelievable. You can be sent to 
jail for one year or fined five hundred dollars 
section 542 of the Criminal Code of Canada) for 
“beating, ill-treating, abusing, overdriving any 
domestic animal,”’ including a horse, anywhere in 
I not 
only saw horses beaten but I saw one harness-horse 


Canada—except apparently on a racetrack. 
driver who had a two-inch spike attached to his 
whip handle to jab his horse and make it run faster. 

During the spring, summer and autumn of 1951 I 
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reported to the ORC one hundred and forty-four 
cases of lame horses entered for racing on Ontario 
tracks. In almost exactly half those cases the 
presiding stewards who got my reports decided it 
was all right to let the horses run, even though they 
knew a lame horse has little chance of winning 
unless he’s doctored in some way to temporarily 
stop his pain. The betting public is never told by 
racetracks about the condition of a horse 


“| Watched a Blind Horse Race’”’ 


In one case of a horse named Ted Wes I told the 
stewards on fifteen separate occasions that he was 
lame and in no shape to run Each time the 
stewards passed him as fit. In those fifteen races 
Ted Wes, by 


actually able to win two races 


means of pre-race exercise, was 
Such exercise 
warms up a horse’s aching legs and reduces pain; 


after a race the horse is lamer and in more pain than 


and drive him around the city 


Society or SPCA would have you i court if the 
police didn’t already have you in jail But ap 
parently you can hitch the ime blind orse to 
harness-racing sulky and drive him all afternoor 
around a racetrack it untold peril to other driver 
and horses and the spectators looking or I saw 
happen at Dufferin Park in ‘Toronto As far as | 
know, I was the only one who complained 

For the Canadian publi vhich pours more tha 
eighty million dollars a year into the pari-mutue 


machines the racetrack operators insist there: 
nothing too good 


Thirty members of the RCMP worl ill year 


round making sure he money paid to winning 
hettor is correct to the closest nickel or dime 
So-called ‘“‘security policemer ire employed | 
every track to ensure that nobody picks a patror 
por ket or tries to talk him into a bad bet The 


tracks have saliva tests to guard against doping o 








ever. Most of the time Ted Wes ran, however, horses. Jockeys and horsemen are watched con 

neither he nor the people who bet on him had a stantly to make sure they don’t try to “‘t races 

chance to win the race or money in the mutuels. he sport is policed so well it’s almost impossible 

You wouldn’t dare hitch a blind horse to a wagon to defraud the publi Continued on page 4 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 





542. Cruelty to animals.—Every one is guilty 
of an offence and liable, on n ry conviction 
before two justices, to a pen: exceeding 
five hundred dollars and not le n five dollars 
or to imprisonment, with or hard labour 
for a term not exceeding one year and not le 
than one month, or to both, who 












(a) Cruelty, ill-treatment, etc - Wantonly 
cruelly or unnecessarily beat binds, ill 
treats, abuses, over-drives, torture or 
abandons in distress any cattle, poultry 
dog, domestic animal or bird, or wild ani 
mal or bird in captivity, or, being the own- 
er, permits any such animal to be so used 
or, who by wantonly or unreasonably doing 
or omitting to do any act, or causing or 
procuring the commission or omission of 
any act, causes any unnecessary suffering, 
or, being the owner, permits any unneces 
sary suffering to be so caused to any such 
animal; 
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YOU CAN'T abuse or overdrive an animal, says 
the Criminal Code of Canada, on penalty of jail. 


YOU CAN run a 


to this ad on racing. Some trainers are experts at it 
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Official card shows how vets labeled horse named 
Chance Toss lame, but he was permitted to start. 





Five times in 1951 Chance Toss ran while pronounced lame. Cairns said the public was cheated. 





“Would you run a mile while lame? Horses are driven to it” _ 
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Ted Wes ran fifteen times on Ontario trocks after Dr. Cairns had pronounced him 
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The Lame Racehorses continued 


twenty-six pounds on his back. And the people who 
bet on him had to find what solace they could in the 
statement of his jockey, Ronnie Nash, after Acadian 
had finished ninth: ‘““The horse was injured. He 
should not have been allowed to run.”’ 

But this was one case in a million, you say. In the 
rain and the horse handlers’ haste to get a bad job 
over with, common sense went by the board and 
everybody overlooked the condition of the horse 
and the plight of the people who had bet on him. 
You say that Canadian racetracks don’t make a 
habit of running unfit horses 


careless or lame 


and ignoring the bettors who support them. I say 
it happens much more frequently than you may 
think. Furthermore, I say that everybody con- 
nected with horse racing knows it including the 
horsemen who last year collected four million dol- 
lars from the labors of race horses in Canada, the 
provincial governments which took more than six 
millions in taxes, many of the eminent men who are 
directors of the jockey clubs, and the humane 
societies which find it easier to look the other way 
when so much money and prestige are involved. _ 

This sounds incredible, but it is true. Last April 
the president of the Ontario Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, Mrs. Noel Eaton, of 
Aldershot, Ont., asked at the Ontario Veterinary 
College at Guelph for an opinion on the “‘icing”’ of 
This is a treatment that 
around the racing rule forbidding the use of drugs or 


horses. common gets 
medicine on a horse within forty-eight hours of a 
race. An aching limb or joint is immersed in ice 
water or packed in ice. This helps to reduce inflam- 
and also numbs the injured limb. 

W. Schofield, head of the department of 
Mrs. 


icing but in 


mation 

Dr. F. 
pathology at the veterinary college, told 
Eaton bluntly: ““The evil is not in 
forcing a lame horse to run. Most cases of lameness 
are associated with more or less pain; this the owner 
knows, but in spite of this he deliberately increases 
the pain by exercise. It is both cowardly and cruel 
and cannot possibly be termed a sport except in the 
sense which bullfighting, cock fighting and gladia- 
torial contests are regarded as sports by ignorant or 
sadistic people.” 

Yet 


racing. 


icing remains a recognized part of horse 

At any Canadian track you can see ice 
wagons making deliveries to the barns every morn- 
ing. 
relieves pain 


People who ask about the treatment are told it 
which it does--but they’re not told 
that the real purpose is to help a lame horse to run. 

I have worked with horses for fifty years—in 
Scotland, where my father bred and raced thorough- 
breds; in England, where I began training to be a 
veterinary, and in Canada, where for the past thirty 
years I have been a veterinarian specializing in 
horses. I have looked after horses for the Canadian 
Army, inspected them for UNRRA, lectured and 
done research on them at the Ontario Veterinary 
College, examined them for fitness at the Royal 
Winter Fair, rendered judgments on their ailments 
for Canadian and U. S. 
presided at the birth, illnesses and death of count- 


insurance companies and 


less horses for important Canadian breeding farms. 
Also, 1951 1952, I 
watched horses performing on the race track, as 


for twelve months in and 
chief veterinary surgeon for the Ontario Racing 
Commission, a government-appointed group that 
regulates racing in Ontario. Later I was in charge of 
tests harness 


saliva to guard against doping) at 


racing in Toronto. Admittedly, I watched these 
horses closer than the average person would because 
I was looking for any and all signs of injury or pain. 

What I saw was unbelievable. You can be sent to 


fined five hundred dollars 


jail for one year or 
section 542 of the Criminal Code of Canada) for 
“beating, ill-treating, abusing, overdriving any 


domestic animal,” including a horse, anywhere in 
I not 
only saw horses beaten but I saw one harness-horse 


Canada—except apparently on a racetrack. 
driver who had a two-inch spike attached to his 
whip handle to jab his horse and make it run faster. 

During the spring, summer and autumn of 1951 I 
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Last fall Bbl| O Monkeys broke down in a race 


reported to the ORC one hundred and forty-four 
cases of lame horses entered for racing on Ontario 
tracks. In half the 
presiding stewards who got my reports decided it 


almost exactly those cases 
was all right to let the horses run, even though they 
knew a little 


unless he’s doctored in some 


lame horse has chance of winning 


way to temporarily 
stop his pain. The betting public is never told by 


racetracks about the condition of a horse 


“Il Watched a Blind Horse Race’”’ 


In one case of a horse named Ted Wes I told the 
stewards on fifteen separate occasions that he was 


lame and in no shape to run Each time the 
stewards passed him as fit. In those fifteen races 
Ted Wes, by means of pre-race exercise, was 
actually able to win two races Such exercise 


warms up a horse’s aching legs and reduces pain; 
after a race the horse is lamer and in more pain than 
ever. Most of the time Ted Wes ran, however, 
neither he nor the people who bet on him had a 
chance to win the race or money in the mutuels. 


You wouldn’t dare hitch a blind horse to a wagon 


Newspapers 


rapped the ORC for letting the horse 


and drive him around the city street Che Humane 
Soziety or SPCA would have you court if tl 
police didn’t already have you in jail But ap 
parently you can hitch the same blind horse to 
harness-racing sulky and drive him all afternoo1 


iround a racetrack at untold peril to other drive 
ind horses and the spectators looking or | iw if 
happen at Dufferin Park in Toronto As far as | 
know, I was the only one who complained 

For the Canadian public which pours more tl 
eighty n illion dollars a vear into the par iti 
machines the racetrack operators msist there 
nothing too good 

[Thirty members of the RCMP worl ill ve il 
round making sure the money paid to winning 
bettors is correct to the closest nickel or dime 
So-called security policemen’ we employed y 
every track to ensure that nobod\ pick 1 patror 
pocket or tries to talk him into a bad bet The 
tracks have saliva tests to guard against doping of 
norses lox kevs ind horsemen are watched con 
stantly to make sure they don’t try to “‘fix’’ race 


The sport is policed so well it 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


542. Cruelty to animals.—Every one is guilty 
of an offence and liable, on summary conviction 
before two justices, to a penalty not exceeding 
five hundred dollars and not less than five dollar 
or to imprisonment, with or without hard labour 





for a term not exceeding one year and n le 
than one month, or to both, who 
(a) Cruelty, ill-treatment, etc. — Wantonly 
cruelly or unnecessarily beat binds, ill 
treats, abuses, over-drive ortures or 
abandons in distress a! cattle, poultry 


dog, domestic animal or bird, or wild ani 
mal or bird in captivity, or, being the own- 
er, permits any such animal to be so used 
or, who by wantonly or unreasonably doing 
or omitting to do any act, or causing or 
procuring the commission or omission of 
any act, causes any unnecessary suffering 
or, being the owner, permits any unneces- 
sary suffering to be to any such 
animal; 


So caused 
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YOU CAN'T abuse or overdrive an animal, says 
the Criminal Code of Canada, on penalty of jail. 


YOU CAN run a crippled horse though, a 
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OUR years ago, at a moment when 
our hospitals were more crowded than 
ever before, an experiment was under- 
taken to find out just how much 
illness there is in Canada and how much Can- 
adians are spending trying to keep well. 

The federal Department of National Health 
and Welfare conducted a Sickness Survey 
among ten thousand families distributed 
through ten Canadian provinces. Inter- 
viewers visited each of these families every 
month for a year. At the end of that time 
they came up with some startling figures. 

The results showed that the average Can- 

adian spends one day in every seven suffering 
from some kind of complaint. They showed 
that three out of every five Canadians are 
sick enough to take to their beds at least once 
a year. Canadians are spending a staggering 
$373 millions a year on medical services—an 
amount equal to the federal government’s 
outlay on the St. Lawrence Seaway. This is 
in addition to equally heavy sums spent on 
health by federal, provincial and municipal 
governments. 
In an antiseptic age of medical miracles, 
when vaccines, vitamins and penicillin have 
become household words, these figures sound 
fantastic. Half the prescription slips filled out 
today are for “‘wonder drugs’’—the anti- 
hiotics—-which, in nine out of ten cases, didn’t 
exist fifteen years ago. The nation gulps 
vitamin pills like candy— one billion of them 
every year, or sixty-six for every man, woman 
and child in the country. And yet, collect- 
ively, we seem to be as sick as ever—or 
perhaps even sicker than ever. There are 
fewer than fifteen million of us. But probably 
more than two millions are chronically ill and 
disabled. 

It is pleasant to be able to boast that we 
have virtually knocked out diphtheria, small- 
pox, scarlet fever, and many other com- 
municable diseases—-that we have cut the 
deaths of children under five years of age in 
half in the past thirty years and that we may 
wipe out tuberculosis in another half century. 
But there is some disturbing evidence that 
other crippling diseases are on the increase. 
In the past twenty years, for instance, the 
number of deaths from heart disease—on a 
per capita basis—has doubled In the past 
thirty years there has been an increase in 
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Here’s perhaps the grimmest paradox of our times. 


While medical science fights to make us healthier 


and live longer, the inexorable laws of nature are 


wreaking vengeance on the population of tomorrow 


deaths from cancer of 154 percent. Cancer is 
generally thought of as a disease of old age 
but even among young people under thirty 
it’s shown a 21 percent increase over a fifteen- 
year period. Diabetes is running wild. The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company now 
reports that in the United States this disease 
is increasing twice as fast as the population. 
It estimates that by 1985, there will be three 
times as many diabetics, in proportion to the 
general population, as there are today. 

There’s also more than a suspicion that the 
dark diseases of the mind are on the upswing. 
One in every 250 Canadians suffers from some 
serious mental illness today. It’s a good guess 
that three out of every seventy need psychi- 
atric help—enough to populate a city larger 
than Hamilton. Even taking into account our 
greater hospital facilities and increased pros- 
perity, the situation is an uneasy one: we 
spend four times as much on mental hospitals 
today as we did in 1931 and the admission 
rate to these hospitals has tripled. They are 
jammed to the rafters, more are being 
planned and built and there’s still a waiting 
list of patients who need to be admitted. 
In Ontario alone there are seventeen thousand 
mental patients who can’t be accommodated. 
At the Ontario Training School for retarded 
children at Orillia there’s a waiting list of 
fifteen hundred. In fact, sixteen percent of 
our mental cases in Canada can’t get into 
hospital. 

Boiled down into simple terms, this is our 
national health picture: In an average sample 
of twenty-eight people, you'll only find ten 
wage earners. In one way or another these 
ten breadwinners must support the remaining 
eighteen. One of the twenty-eight will be a 
pensioner. Four of the twenty-eight will be 
permanently ill. 

What is happening to us? Why should our 
hospitals be treating almost twenty times as 
many people as they did at the turn of the 
century? Is it that we are becoming more 
hospital conscious? Is it that we are slowly 
becoming a nation of weaklings? Or is there a 
subtler explanation? Can it be that there is a 
fundamental change taking place in our social 
structure —a change ironically brought about 
by those very advancements in science and 
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medicine that have made this the age of 
miracles? 

Certainly three basic changes have been 
wrought in the fabric of twentieth-century 
society that, at the close of the Victorian Age, 
no doctor could be expected to foresee 

The first is that this has become an age of 
speed and pressures. Many scientists are 
coming to believe that these pressures have a 
great deal to do with the prevalence of ail- 
ments as widely separated as heart disease 
and arthritis Dr. Hans Selye, director of 
the Institute of Experimental Medicine and 
Surgery at the University of Montreal, is 
convinced that ‘‘stress,”’ as he terms it, is the 
single cause of many diseases. Stress, he 
says, unbalances the body chemistry The 
glands try to restore this lost balance. But 
if the stress is prolonged the glands have to 
work so hard excreting hormones that in 
time they become exhausted and _ illness 
results. Selye has been able to show, through 


In doing s0 we've played hob with the old 
law of the survival of the fittest and this is the 
third great change in our social make-up. We 
have made it possible for many people who 
would have died fifty years ago to survive and 
have children. Nature operates on a balance 
as delicate as a Swiss watch movement. There 
are no doctors in the animal world and no 
“‘wonder drugs” either. The sick strains die 
out before they can propagate ind the species 
remains healthy. But just the opposite seems 
to be taking place among the human species 
and the dramatic rise in the number of 
diabetics provides a striking example of it 

A tendency to diabetes can be inherited 


Like most hereditary diseases, it is passed 
along by recessive or ‘“‘hidden’”’ genes those 
tiny particles which we all carry and which 


determine everything about us from the color 
of our eyes to our relative intelligence. Many 
of us, who look and feel perfectly well, may 
be carriers of hidden genes for hereditary 
diseases. These diseases will show up in our 
children if we should be unlucky enough to 
marry someone else who is also a carrier of the 
same disease 

Diabetes is one of the most common of the 
many diseases that are inherited in this way 
Before the discovery of insulin, a child who 
developed diabetes was doomed to die within 


a vear Now he can look forward to perhaps 


fifty years or more of relatively normal living 
He can marry and have children. But if he 
does, there’s a strong danger that he will pas 
on to them the tendenc y to de velop diabetes 
There are probably close to 150.000 cases of 
the disease in Canada today and experts 


predict that in a few more generations there 
may be very few people who do not carry 
some hidden yenes of this affliction Nobody 
would suggest for a moment that the dis 
covery of insulin was a retrogressive step It 
simply poses new problems which the natior 
must face 

Diabetes is only one of five hundred heredi 


tary afflictions that we know of today A 


“The average Canadian is sick one day a week; 


probably two million citizens are disabled”’ 


experiments with animals, that a long period 
of stress wears out the heart, the blood vessels 
and the kidneys 

The second change is that, for the first time, 
man has achieved the Biblical life expectation 
of three score years and ten. A baby born in 
Caesar’s day could expect to live only twenty- 
two years. In the Middle Ages he could look 
forward to thirty. In 1900, our grandfathers 
felt they were lucky if they saw their forty- 
fifth birthday. But a baby born in Canada 
this year can expect to live to almost seventy 
As a result the number of people over sixty 
five has doubled in the last twenty years 
Today they make up 7.6 percent of our 
population But they account for fifteen 
percent of our sick people We've licked the 
childhood diseases, all right, but as a nation 
we're getting older and sicker, simply because 
we've become more and more skilful at 
keeping ourselves alive. 
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Copenhagen professor of humal genetics, 


Tage Kemp, has figured that three percent ol 
Europeans and North Americans now suffer 


from one or other of the severe hereditary 


diseases 


Some, of course, are easy enough to detect 
because they are passed directly from parents 
to childrer \ familiar examplk s the 
tendency to develop cataracts Amran 
Scheinfeld, a student of heredity, report i 
study made of the descendants of a blind 


woman suffering from cataracts. There were 
one hundred of them and one third 
blind—-for the same reason Several we 
known diseases are inherited in the same way 
such as Br ght’s disease, a serious form of 


kidney trouble; ataxia, a loss of 


muscular co 
ordination; Parkinson’s disease, that tragic 
malady marked by an uncontrollable trem 
bling; and infantile glaucoma, the blindness 


caused by pressure Continued on page 93 































































THE STRUGGLE FOR THE BORDER 


BY BRUCE HUTCHISON Illustrated by Duncan Macpherson 








The Epic 
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An inner fire drove 
Alexander Mackenzie. 


Mackenzie braved the feared “winged giants of the river.” 


Race 


sea 


Fraser was stoned in the canyon that bears his name. 


The starving Lewis and Clark 


clawed their way up the continent’s backbone. 


Before them lay the glittering prize of the Pacific. 


W ho would capture it? 


Y THE last quarter of the eighteenth century 
Bin nation of Canada was not yet even a gleam 
in the eyes of statesmen and explorers. Much less 
had they conceived the wild possibility of a trans- 
continental state. No one knew, indeed, what lay 
between the prairies and the Pacific or imagined 
the appalling barrier of the Rockies. 

Nevertheless the great race which must unite 
wx split the continent-—-a race of long-distance 
thampions, of a haunted Scotsman, a plodding 
Canadian and two systematic young Americans, 
of Englishmen, Spaniards, Russians and countless 
other contenders without name or record—was 
vetting under way and accelerating daily in giant 
strides And though it still pursued an ancient 
vill-o’-the-wisp and followed a long clumsy detour, 
that race to the sea, one of man’s largest adven- 
tures, was unconsciously treading down under 
its moccasins America’s permanent international 
voundary 

The Northwest Passage, as always since Cham- 
plain’s time, was the first object of this fierce and 
lundering quest. True enough, the absence of 
such a short cut to Asia should have been proved 
long since to any sensible man, but the old dream 
was too compelling to be abandoned at the behest 
of mere tacts. 

And so a new map of America emerged, the imag- 
ined composite of a hundred rumors and Indian 
legends. It was presented in numerous versions but 
all agreed on the general shape of the continent. 


16 


The continental spine and watershed ran north 
from Mexico, just west of the Mississippi, to a 
point south of Lake Winnipeg. Thus had the 
“shining mountains” of La Vérendrye’s day (actu- 
ally the Turtle Hills of southern Manitoba) grown 
into a nonexistent range. 

West of this the land was flat to the Pacific, 
except for a small range along the seashore. Across 
the western plain and emptying into the western 
sea flowed an imaginary river called the Oregon, 
the Great River of the West, which had obsessed 
Champlain and all his successors. The Northwest 
Passage, north of the Oregon, began in Hudson 
Bay and ran southwestward, as a strait of varying 
width, depending on the mapmaker. The Oregon 
entered this strait on some maps. On others its 
mouth lay south of the strait’s Pacific entrance. 

On the fringes of this no man’s land there roamed 
those unique wilderness creatures, the voyageurs. 
Because of them, the loyal English of Montreal 
had learned to master the west and win title to 
its fur long before the Americans of the Revolution. 

In crews of eight to fourteen, the voyageurs could 
propel a canoe thirty-five or forty feet long, with 
a five-foot beam, to Grand Portage, carrying four 
tons of trade goods; lug this cargo in bales of ninety 
pounds—two bales per man—across the ten-day 
portage of nine miles; transfer them to the twenty- 
five-foot craft of the smaller western waterways; 
paddle across the prairies in crews of five to eight; 
repair the ever-leaking birchbark with thread of 


juniper root and cement of pine gum every day; 


guide it through white water where the touch of 
a rock would puncture this paper-thin hide; and, 
after six months of ceaseless movement from dawn 
to dark at six miles an hour—sometimes a daily 
log of seventy miles—could bring back the furs 
safely to Montreal. 

Only the voyageurs knew the canoe, the wilderness 
and the Indians by a century and a half of experi- 
ence. Only they possessed the complex, far-flung 
and brittle organization that could conduct the 
trade. Their peculiarities therefore—their aversion 
to cleanliness, their occasional debauches, their 
Indian concubines, their appalling superstitions 
and ridiculous ritual at every great portage, their 
unceasing chatter and paddle songs—must be 
endured. No one else could do their work and 
no Englishman would willingly attempt it for per- 
haps two hundred shillings a season and a diet of 
dried corn, buffalo grease, wild rice, frozen fish and 
West Indies rum. 

The intricate techniques of the fur trade, Amer- 
ica’s first large-scale industry, thus remained un- 
changed after the conquest of Canada, but both 
private management and state regulation had 
changed. In fact, regulation, as enforced by the 
French government, largely disappeared when the 
English traders of Montreal applied free enterprise 
to the west, with oceans of rum, price cutting, 
chiseling, violence and finally massacre. 

It was not a pretty business. It was frowned 
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VOYAGEURS fought through white water to win furs for Montreal an 


on by the sedentary Hudson’s Bay Company. But 
in the hands of the peddlers from Montreal it was 
building the future boundary of America. 

By the seventies the English peddlers and their 
Canadian voyageurs were siphoning off the best furs 
before they could reach the Bay, where the Gentle- 
men Adventurers of England still drowsed in their 
century-old slumber. 

The Company awoke at last. It sent Samuel 
Hearne inland to build posts and drum up Indian 
business. Ultimately that insatiable explorer, among 
the most daring of his breed, reached the Copper- 
mine River on the Arctic shore and there wit- 
nessed one of America’s notable atrocities. Deaf 
to Hearne’s protests and tears, his Indian guides 
butchered a village of sleeping Eskimos, a young 
girl dying at his feet and “twining around their 
spears like an eel.’”” He proved pretty conclusively, 
by reaching the Arctic, that no Northwest Passage 
divided the continent. 

But for all its money and political power in 
London, the company could never keep up with 
the peddlers and their incomparable voyageurs. The 
Company’s imported Orkneymen in their newly 
invented York boats rowed by clumsy oars were 
no match for the Canadians’ paddle and birchbark. 

Soon the peddlers broke out of the plains into 
the northern forests and lakes, until their round 
trip from Montreal to the trade posts took two 
full seasons. The drive to the Pacific surged with 
quickening fury across a flat prairie land of infi- 
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nite weariness; of sluggish, labyrinthine rivers, of 
swamps, gullies, endless horizons, gaudy sunsets 
and shattering dawns; of teeming buffalo, deer, 
grizzly bear and fish, of waterfowl darkening the 
sky; of searing heat, ferocious wind and man-killing 
blizzard; of black flies, mosquitoes and daily torture 
on the portage; of Indians in filthy hide wigwams 
practicing barbarities, sexual rites, emasculations 
and murder by bullet, knife, 
or teeth, all minutely recorded in many 


arrow, bare hands 
a trader’s 
diary but unprintable; of loneliness, pestilence and 
sudden death; of Indian ghosts, demons and the 
windigo wailing under the winter moon; of one 
reliable medicine, cure-all, political weapon and 
legal coinage called rum. 

Yet civilization of a sort and a crude culture 
unlike any seen before in the world were sprouting 
They lived 
in uncounted little trade posts from the Lakes to 


like wild weeds from the prairie earth 


the foothills of the Rockies, in educated Englishmen 
and Scots who might cohabit with squaws but 
would snowshoe a hundred miles to the nearest 


white neighbor for the chance of company, a 


hook They 
live most distinctly in a new race, bred of French 


year-old newspaper or a tattered 
Canadians and Indians and now appearing as the 
métis. These buffalo hunters would contrive, in 
due time, two rebellions, their own brief republic 
and extraordinary political consequences still un- 
settled in the twentieth century 


The Indian, his life revolutionized by the spread 









of the Spanish horse out of Mexico, the trade 

his sod shanty, busy all summer with the trappers 
laboring all winter to cut wood for next year’s fires 
finding occasional release from dead monotony u 
dances, matches, drinking 


shooting parties and 


brutal fights, could not place themselves in con 
tinental space, in time or international politi s 
But they had left the Americans half a continen 
behind. They had grasped all but the last content: 
of a sea-to-sea nation while their rivals were still 
poised on the east bank of the Chey 


had added to the two 


Mississippi 
basic ingredients of the 
Canadian chemistry 
United 


prairie creature 


the original French and the 


Empire Loyalists--a third element, the 


forever distinguishable from his 
fellows. They had produced a special breed that 
might accomplish the final leap to the sea and hold 


what it found for Canada 


Their business had become as costly as it wa 
barbarous They were busily cutting the throat 
of the Hudson’s Bay ( ompany and their own by 


excess of private enterprise Even the superior 


furs of the far west, bringing extra prices in Europe 


even tie discovery of a cheap, convenient and 


nonperishable diet called pemmican— sun-dried and 


pulverized buffalo meat mixed with melted fat 


and often with wild berries—-could not support the 


cost of hauling trade goods and furs across three 


Continued on next two pages 











THE EPIC RACE TO THE SEA 


continued 


Mackenzie’s River of Disappointment took him to the Arctic. 
But nothing could block his dogged quest for the Pacific. 


quarters of the continent when the individual trader 
continually raised his buying prices to the Indians 
ind reduced his selling prices to the Montreal 
merchants. So the peddlers began to experiment 


W ith combines 


Che first successful combine was founded by 
Thomas and Joseph Frobisher, Alexander Henry 
ind Peter Pond just before the American Revo- 
lution Unaware of events at Philadelphia, these 
men from the Thirteen Colonies, who considered 


themselves still British, pooled their resources and 
truck beyond all their competitors, into the Atha- 
maska country 

Pond reached this Ultima Thule in 1778 and 
ound there more and better furs than he had ever 
magined. Athabaska soon became the fur traders’ 
paradise Once the peddlers had formed their final 
combine the powerful North West Company— its 
partners of the Athabaska Department were estab- 
shed as an elite, with extra profits, a private base 


it Rainy Lake, gargantuan summer revels and then 


he hurried return to the northwest before the 
rivers froze From Lake Athabaska they pushed 
on to the Peace River They had touched the 
ilfway point on the north-south are and the last 


rrier between known America and the Pacific. 


LEWIS AND CLARK 





Pond, a clever, pushing, uneducated and un- 
scrupulous Yankee with a quenchless thirst for 
geography now became, without knowing it, one 
of America’s most important figures. 

Some wandering Indians told him of another 
great river, perhaps the Great River of legend, 
which fell out of a high mountain range into the 
western sea. Brooding on these stories in his hut, 
Pond revised his maps, drew new ones of his own, 
came to believe in his wild guesses and resolved 
to follow them to the unknown. 

He was too old for that at fifty. Besides, he 
had lately incurred the displeasure of his more 
respectable partners by his part in two killings. 
But he had with him at Lake Athabaska a young 
Scot, Alexander Mackenzie, whom he had long 
plied with his own geographical lore. 

Though Mackenzie, a gentleman of education 
and social background, regarded his ignorant boss 
with contempt, he listened. When Pond retired, 
Mackenzie was ready to attempt the last bound 
to the Pacific—in the wrong direction. 

Mackenzie had startling news to ponder at the 
last outpost of the moccasin telegraph. English 
sailors- Cook, Clerke and Vancouver— the long- 


delayed dispatches reported from London, had 


beaten the Canadian voyageurs to the coast and 
discovered the sea otter. Now that the value of 
a doomed creature was realized, an incidental] 
contest for the Pacific coast of America had opened 
with five contenders—Spain, Russia, Britain, the 
newly formed United States and Canada. The 


great empires might regard the coast as no more 
than an extra dividend on their world-wide invest- 
ments. It was essential to the United States and 
Canada. Without it they could not possess the 
continent and probably could not amass enough 
power to survive. 

Mackenzie dreamed Pond’s dream of an overland 
dash to the sea. His dreams, as he wrote home to 
Scotland, sometimes terrified him. A Scot from the 
Hebrides, he wore a cold, deceptive surface. His 
face was stolid and strikingly handsome, his hair 
curly, his cheeks bristling with sideburns, his chin 
deeply cleft. Only his piercing eyes revealed an 
inner Scottish fire. 

Someone, some time, must paddle or walk across 
the continent. Now that Pond was gone Mackenzie 
resolved to be that man. 

His motives were ostensibly commercial. The 
North West Company was stretched too thin from 
Montreal to the edge of the Rockies; it had beaten 
all its competitors west, but under its high costs 
of transportation it was going broke. It must reach 
the far western fur cecuntry by a short cut from 
the Pacific and, incidentally, take its share of the 
sea otter. 

These economic calculations could not explain 
the quiet passion of the young Scot. Driven by 
his private demon, he must be the vessel chosen by 
fortune to carry the white man’s burden to the sea. 
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Pond’s instructions, before his departure from 
Athabaska, were beautifully clear. Mackenzie was 
to follow a river emptying out of Great Slave Lake. 
It would lead him to the Pacific coast after curving 
around the northernmost flank of the Rockies. It 
was, in fact, the Great River of the myth. On 
reaching the coast, Mackenzie, by means of his 
own devising—for this was no concern of Pond 

was to cross the ocean and walk through Russia 
to England. 

The assignment was even more insane than most 
in those days of splendid geographical lunacy but 
Mackenzie’s demon compelled him to follow it. 

On June 3, 1789, when he was twenty-five, he 
started down Pond’s Great River. His canoe 
carried, besides himself, five French-Canadian 
voyageurs, an Indian and two squaws. A second 
canoe was loaded with supplies and manned by 
Indians. This unpromising expedition descended 
the Slave River out of Lake Athabaska to Great 
Slave Lake and there was swept by a mighty 
current upon the boundless realm of Pond’s fantasy. 

The unknown river, on which no white man had 
floated before, took an encouraging westward twist 
and then seemed to flow straight north. This was 
disturbing to Mackenzie, but doubtless the current 
would turn west in good time, as Pond had 
promised. Day after day Mackenzie watched its 
course with increasing alarm. Always it lay north. 
Now he noted a range of high mountains on his 
left. Was there a gap in them? He must find 
out soon for the northern summer would be brief. 

He pushed on furiously. His crew saw for the 
first time the vehement flame burning within the 
young Scot. The voyageurs strained at their paddles 
to complete this mad journey and escape the ter- 
rifying loneliness of the barrens. 

No gap appeared in the mountains. Ahead lay 
only endless desolation. 

On June 12 the canoes burst into the Arctic 
Ocean. Mackenzie had traversed the river now 
bearing his own name. It was another of America’s 
great rivers, by any reckoning, but not the Great 
River, not the route to the Pacific. He named 
it Disappointment and, after three days spent in 
observing the Arctic tides, turned back, tantalized, 
baffled and heartbroken. 

On his way south he met Indians who told him 
that just west of the mountains a river ran to the 
sea, only a short distance away, that along this 
river lived giants with wings, and that its mouth 
was occupied by white men in a large fort. 

Mackenzie’s dream soared again. It would take 
him some time to explore the real western river. 
Meanwhile he reported the Disappointment to his 
partners of the North West Company. They were 
not impressed by Mackenzie’s worthless northern 
detour, ending nowhere. Their only interest lay 
in fur and a short cut to the Pacific. 

He was embittered but more determined than 
ever. Thinking these things over in his Athabaska 
post he realized his deficiencies as an explorer. After 
his first mistakes he needed more education and 
some accurate instruments. With Scottish thor- 
oughness this painstaking young man paddled all 
the way to Montreal, sailed for England and spent 
a winter studying astronomy and navigation. 

The spring of 1792 found him back at his post 
and ready for the last adventure. He planned 
carefully, as always. Since the leap across the 
Rockies might be too long for one year he paddled 
out of Lake Athabaska in October and up the 
Peace River to its junction with the Smoky. There 
he wintered. 

Seven o’clock in the evening of Thursday, May 9, 
1793, was a notable hour in the record of North 
America and, like most notable hours, it was over- 
looked until long afterward. 

A canoe “‘twenty-five feet long within, exclusive 
of the curves of stem and stern, twenty-six inches 
hold, and four feet, nine inches beam at the same 
time . . . so light that two men might carry her 
on a good road three or four miles without resting”’ 
so reads Mackenzie’s meticulous record) glided 
into the current of the Peace. The watchers on 
shore “‘shed tears on the reflection of those dangers 
which we might encounter.’’ Mackenzie, Alexander 
McKay his lieutenant, Continued on page 89 
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Do you know 
how much alcohol we’re gulping 
down each year? 
The figures will probably shock you. 
They shocked Bob 


and he’s decided to get used 


to talking 


without a glass in his hand 


ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN SAYS 


I’m through with social drinking 


HAT’LL I HAVE? A Moscow Mule? A 
Zanzibar Stinger? A Purple Seduction, 
with a bit of lemon? 

Uh look, Mac. If it’s all the same to you, I'll 
just have a cup of tea. Or if you've got some 
coffee on, that’ll be fine. 

Me a teetotaler? 

Uh-uh. I started drinking when I was about 
seventeen. There was nothing the gang liked 
better than to get a couple of dozen beer and start 
tossing it off as fast as we could get it down, and 
sometimes taster 

We'd get higher than kites 
someone held two fingers up 
funny We horsed around and sang quartets, 


We'd laugh if 


Everything was 


and occasionally somebody would fall flat on his 
face and we'd nearly take off We'd have a 
wondertul time 


Next morning we'd all be sick. We'd feel 


horrible. We’d want to die. We'd go swimming 
ind do push-ups and trot around the track and 
lo everything we could to get back to normal. 
We wouldn’t drink again for about six months 
All this was ridiculous and silly and if I had 
oys I’d hope they wouldn’t do it But I'd 


rather they did it and got it over with than drink 
the way we’re all drinking today. 

Chere’s more drinking in Canada now than at 
iny other time in the country’s history. During 
the period 1931-35, a little over half a gallon of 
ibsolute alcohol went down the hatch for every- 
one in Canada fifteen years old or over This is 
pure alcoholic content: gallonage is based on 
only five percent of the actual volume of beer 
consumed: seventeen percent oft wine; and, 
depending on the year, forty percent or forty- 
three percent of spirits. The same applies to all 
the following figures. 


From 1936 to 1940 we tossed off .71 gallons per 
head. During the period of 1946-50 we reached a 
two-fisted 1.37 gallons each. In the year 1951 
Canada was riding the magic carpet at the rate 
of 1.48 gallons of alky per person. 

For the benefit of any optimists in the house, 
the level stayed the same for 1952, which was the 
last year the tide was measured by the Alco- 
holism Research Foundation. Perhaps we are 
sobering up. It’s more likely that we are catch- 
ing our breath between shots. 


Ont. 1, Alta. 2, Que. 3 


All those evenings when we appeared jovially 
in the living-room archway, before the anti-freeze 
stopped gurgling in our guests’ cars, and started 
taking orders for Martinis, sidecars, highballs 
and South American Sidewinders, we were doing 
something more than establishing ourselves 
as hosts who knew how to operate a smart 
twentieth-century North American salon. We 
were helping to hoist Canada to its present 
position as sixth among all nations for per capita 
consumption of alcohol. We were also probably 
doing our bit to keep Canada in the same spot 
for alcoholism, the rate pf which is based by 
experts on the number of deaths from cirrhosis 
of the liver. 

Ontario drank every other province and itself 
under the table with a whopping 1.62 gallons of 
alcohol per person, or .14 gallons over the 
national average. Alberta washed the dust down 
Quebec 
coasted along a well-primed third. British 
Columbia had not only the highest trees but the 
highest people, with 2,532 alcoholics per 100,000 
people twenty years old or over. Quebec took 


at a rate that brought it in second 


second place, and Ontario came in third. Lowest 
rate of alcoholism was in Newfoundland, with 
only 501 alcoholics per 100,000 population. 

Seventy percent of the population of Canada 
twenty-one years old and over are taking it 
instead of leaving it alone, as compared with 
fifty-nine percent in 1943. Canadian women are 
bending their elbows faster than U. S. women. 
Only forty-six percent of the U. S. female popula- 
tion take a drink, whereas sixty-four percent of 
our gals don’t mind if they do. 

I have no moral prejudices about drinking, one 
way or the other. I’ve never attended a tem- 
perance lecture nor belonged to AA, which my 
mother always called Alcoholics Unanimous 
I’m just going to quit, that’s all. Life is too short. 
Drink has become the biggest obstacle to free 
movement since the traffic jam came here to stay. 

I’m not talking about alcoholism, drunk driv 
ing, problem drinking or seeing bats come out of 
bureau drawers. I’m talking about social 
drinking. I’m talking about drinking that’s as 
respectable as a game of Scrabble. 

I’m going to taper off. Next year, if I drink m1 
statistical 1.48 gallons, I’m going to drink it in as 
close to one session asI can. I might light up like 
the last moments of a frayed toaster cord I 
might end up looking like a happy corpse. But 
the rest of the year I’m going to be as free of 
alcohol as an Eagle Scout. 

Trying to stay fashionably corked has become 
a nationwide waste of time, energy, good liquor, 
good money and good intentions, and the biggest 
all-round nuisance since that time twenty years 
ago when we all started sending one another 
chain letters. I’m going to start getting back to 
some of the things we used to enjoy. 

I want to start going Continued on page 
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Even birds can be hams. This prairie cormorant poses happily 


BY ROBERT COLLINS Waiting a month for one shot of a duck 


PHOTOS BY DICK AND ADA BIRD 


doesn’t seem strange to this famous Regina 


EVEN YEARS AGO Walt Disney launched his True Life Adven- photographer. | le’s heen bitten by snakes 
ture series, documentary films about wild creatures in their natural © . 
KR surroundings. To old Disney enthusiasts, it’s not surprising that 
he now has several new Academy Awards. Nor, considering the charm 
and drama of such True Life films as Beaver Valley, The Living Desert 
or The Vanishing Prairie, is it surprising that Disney has millions of spring looking for more footage for | Jisney 
new fans. The only astonishing thing is that after nine films in this new © © ‘ . 


and chased by alligators but he’s out this 


series Disney still has cameramen. 

A True Life assignment is a grueling experience. Disney’s twenty to 
thirty cinematographers must spend months in the wilderness fraterniz- 
ing with such subjects as bears, rattlesnakes, scorpions or tarantulas. 
In this way they get the world’s most intimate authentic nature movies 
but they also get chased, clawed, growled at, rained on, frozen, frustrat- 
ed and frightened out of their wits. Often they wait weeks to put a few 
seconds of vital action on film. Then they wait years to see the se- 
quence appear in a movie. ; 

Yet, every spring, Disney cinematographers load their cameras, 
collect their shattered nerves and go back for more punishment. To 
understand how they do it, consider the happy but harrowing career of 
Regina’s Dick and Ada Bird. 

Bird, a former newsreel cameraman and wildlife moviemaker in his 
own right, and Ada, his pretty brunette wife and assistant photographer, 
have worked for Disney five months each summer since 1951 but still 
haven’t seen their work in a Disney movie. Disney adventures take so 
long to make that the Birds’ first contributions won’t appear until 1956, 
in a film called Arctic Wilderness. 

However, they have managed to produce four films of their own 
for winter lecture audiences which are so good that Harris B. Tuttle, an 
executive of the Eastman-Kodak company calls them, “‘probably the 
outstanding photographers of birds and wildlife in North America” 
and adds that ““They’ve shot some of the finest motion pictures of birds 
I have ever seen.”” In terms of experience the Birds are veterans with 
scars to prove it. 

In 1945, for instance, while Bird was photographing a nest of black 
terns near Regina’s Wascana Country Club golf course, the indignant 
mother bird ripped his scalp open in three places. Continued on page 86 Ada B 
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Van der Lubbe 


He said he burned the Reichstag. Actually it was the Nazis. 


The West’s leading authority on “brainwashing” 


You must have been puzzled by these men who confessed 
to crimes they hadn’t committed. Why did they do it? 
An eminent psychiatrist now reveals the secrets of the 
most diabolical warfare man has yet devised and shows 


how we are all potential victims in this age of radio and TV 


22 


He said he was atraitor. But the Reds had turned his mind. 
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Mindszenty 


HERE IS something fantastic happening in our 
world. A man is no longer punished only for 
crimes he has committed. Today he may be com- 
pelled to confess to sins that have been conjured up 
It is not enough for us to damn as 


We must under- 


by his judges. 
evil those who sit in judgment. 
stand what impels these false admissions of guilt; 
we must take another look at the human mind in all 
its frailty and vulnerability. 

During the Korean War an officer of the United 
States Marine Corps, Colonel Frank H. Schwable, 
was taken prisoner by the Chinese Communists. 
After months of intense psychological pressure and 
physical degradation, he signed a well-documented 
*“‘confession”’ that the United States was carrying on 
bacteriological warfare against the enemy. It was a 
tremendously valuable propaganda tool for the 
Communists. 
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DR. JOOST MEERLOO says 
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Batchelor Schwable 
SS SSS SS SSS SS SSS SS SSS SCS SS SSS SSS SF SSF SS SC CSC SF SC SC SSS SS SS ee ee ee SSS SF SS SS SSS SSS SS SSF SF SS SF SSS SF SF SF SF SS KF SF SC SS SK eS SK eS eS eee ee ee ee SS 
He said he preferred the Communist way. Now he’s in jail. He said the U.S. used germ warfare. It was Red propaganda. 
After his repatriation Schwable issued a sworn ** .. The tortures used .. . although they include the ground in Berli The Nazis arrested a Dut 
statement repudiating his confession and describing many brutal physical injuries, are not like the man, Marinus Van der Lubbe, and accused | é 
his long months of imprisonment. Later, he was medieval tortures of the rack and the thumbscrew the crime 
brought before a military court of enquiry. He They are subtler . They are calculated to disir Van der Lubbe had been a patier na me 
testified in his own defense before that court tegrate the mind of an intelligent victim to a point nstitution in Holland, and his lack of ment 
I was never convinced in my own mind that we where he will not simply cry out ‘I did it!’ but will ilance became apparent when he appeared befor« 
in the first Marine Air Wing had used bug warfare. become a seemingly willing accomplice to the com the court. He was at first evasive, dull and ap 
I knew we hadn’t, but the rest of it was real to me plete disintegration of his integrity and the pro thetic but on the forty-second day of the trial |! 
the conferences, the planes, and how they would go —_ duction of an elaborate fiction.”’ behavior changed dramatically His apathy disay; 
about their missions. The Schwable case is but one example of a peared, he criticized the slow course of the trial 
‘“‘The words were mine,’”’ the colonel continued, defenseless prisoner being compelled to tell a big lie he demanded punishment either by imprisonment 
“but the thoughts were theirs. That is the hardest If we are to survive as free men, we must face upto or death. He spoke about h inner voice Cher 
thing I have to explain: how a man can sit down and this problem of politically inspired mental coercion, he fell back into apathy. We now recognize these 
write something he knows is false, and yet, tosense _-with all its ramifications. symptoms as a combination of behavior forn 
it, to feel it, to make it seem real.” It was more than twenty years ago that psy- which we can call a ‘“‘confession syndrome Ir 
Here is how Dr. Charles W. Mayo, a leading’ chologists first began to suspect that the human 1933 this type of behavior was unknown to psy 
American psychiatrist, explained it, in an official mind can easily fall prey to dictatorial powers. In chiatrists. Unfortunately, it is very familiar today 
statement before the United Nations: 1933 the German parliament building was burnedto and is frequently Continued on page ¢ 
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catching brickbats as CBC chairman haven’t aged Dunton. He still looks like the juvenile lead waiting for his cue at Toronto’s CBLT. 


They all throw rocks at Davey | 


EN YEARS AGO Mackenzie King plucked 

TP yeune Davidson Dunton from an editor’s desk 
=. in Montreal and set him down in Ottawa in the 
hottest seat in Canada. He made Dunton at thirty 


three the first full-time chairman of the board that 
controls the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


BY ALAN PHILLIPS 


the most controversial job in Canada. 
Right after that the Tory-inclined Toronto 
Telegram called Dunton ‘“‘a gilded fifth wheel.” 


Crank and crackpot, professor and politician — they 


ss v v w n@ ee > i a . arts _ > T — 

all know more about running the CBC than Davidson aa, ae ia aacaes Meu ae Face cg 

demanded to know “‘this man Dunton’s qualifica- 

oe : : , tions.”’ At an Ottawa cocktail party a high-ranking 

Dunton does. And they never stop telling him and COR! ediehel Wen abet Ste eeinlen of the eqpeint- 

ment. “I don’t know Dunton,”’ he said, ‘“‘but I do 

know this—the noose is right here waiting for him 
to put his head in it.” 

The CBC official was right. For a decade Dunton 
has carried on under a constant cross fire of criticism. 
Labor leaders berate him for supporting big 
business. Business leaders reproach him for pander- 
ing to labor. The Printed Word, a paper put out by 
a Toronto public relations firm, frequently accuses 


anvone else who will listen. Here’s what it’s like to 


be boss of Canada’s controversial TV and radio system 
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> Dunton 


the CBC of “left-wing tendencies’’ while the 
Canadian Congress of Labor, in its last brief to the 
government, states: “Insofar as CBC television 
programs are concerned, the balance is heavily 
weighted against labor.” 

Each political party thinks it is hard done by In 
one House of Commons debate, Social Crediter 
E. G. Hansell declared that the corporation favored 
the CCF while CCF leader M. J. Coldwell com- 
plained that the CBC had discriminated against his 
party. Backbench Liberals have argued in private 
caucus that the publicly owned system ignores their 
existence, while Conservative leader George Drew 
has called it a “government mouthpiece,’’ which 
was dutifully reported—over the CBC. 

Just about every group in the country raises 
irreconcilable Cain over the way Dunton runs 
Canada’s chief source of entertainment Intel- 
lectuals rap him for broadcasting soap opera. Sport 
fans lambaste him for too much symphony. Sym- 
phony lovers squawk about too much swing. 

Bores buttonhole Dunton at parties Irate 
listeners call him at his office and his home. Late 
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one recent night an Ottawa |! »usewife realized she 
was seeing a film for the second time on TV. She 
dialed Dunton at his Rockcliffe Park home and 
gave him a piece of her mind. Dunton, though 
roused from sleep, took time to soothe her 

He was still composed next morning when a call 
came from an angry hockey fan. ““That commenta- 
tor on last night’s game was biased!’’ the man 
exploded, “‘Why don’t you people get yourselves a 
commentator who’s fair?’’ 

Dunton listened awhile, then mildly interposed, 
*‘He’s a very experienced man.”’ 

““‘He’s completely pro-Toronto!”” the man ex- 
claimed hotly. 

‘“‘Well, we get a lot of letters about him,” said 
Dunton patiently. ‘“‘A lot of people like him. Most 
of them think he is fair.’’ Amiably but firmly, he 
ended the conversation. Even his secretary has 
never seen him give way to anger 

It is claimed his policies foster a namby-pamby 
attitude on the part of political commentators 
But, asks Dunton, ‘“‘Why don’t Canadians argue? 
How do you get sharp lively discussion when 
Canadians don’t talk that way in public? Over a cup 
of coffee, sure, they talk strong as the devil. But on 
the air they’re mild as toast 

He’s been chided for not getting more humor into 
the CBC schedule. But when a west coast humorist, 
David Brock, kidded newsboys in a five-minute 
CBC broadcast 
route to an eight-year-old who sublets to a four- 


‘“‘a twelve-year-old sublets his 


year-old . . . the last vestige of child labor” 
sixteen papers called it a slanderous attack. One 
circulation manager wrote to Dunton demanding 
that he put on another program praising newsboys 
(He didn’t. 

In every fracas Dunton is the man in the middle 
Three years ago the Trans-Canada network carried 
a series of talks called The Nature of the Universe 
The speaker, Cambridge astronomer Fred Hoyle 
declared, ‘““There is no place for God in this view 
Immediately the CBC was flayed by the Catholic 
paper, The Ensign, for affronting Canadians with 
atheistic talks. Though two speakers were quickly 
given air time to tear Hoyle’s views apart, Dunton 
was deluged—first by angry missives insisting that 
the CBC had no right to air such opinions, then by 
ten times as many letters, including some from 
clergymen, telling him to stick by his guns and let 
every side of a question be heard 

Dunton takes it all with extraordinary calm 
“It’s a challenge,”’ he reflects. “‘“You’re never really 
on top of it. You never know when it’s going to 
explode. Sometimes I think I’d like a safer job, but 
I never do anything about it 

The criticism is actually a measure of his im- 
portance. Radio, which to Dunton includes sound 
broadcasting and television, is the newest, fastest, 
most miraculous method of feeding millions of 
minds at once. Seven days a week the big pro 
duction centres of Toronto and Montreal, and the 
regional centres of Vancouver, Winnipeg, Ottawa 
and Halifax manufacture a steady stream of sound 
and imagery music, stories, plays, sports, poetry, 
facts and ideas. Linked to privately owned stations 
across the country, they form an electronic pipeline 
for a stream of intangible values. One end funnels 
to TV screens and radio speakers in ninety-nine 
out of a hundred Canadian homes. At the other end 
of the pipeline is Dunton, a boyish-looking, mild 
mannered man of medium height who sits with 
self-possessed coolness on his hot seat 

The seat is hotter today than it has ever been 
The first two and a half years of television have 
turned many critics into catcalling cynics and most 
set owners into critics Everyone feels strongly 
about it,”’ says Dunton It has all the assault or 
the mind of a moving picture and the whole family 
can watch it at the flick of a switch.” 

What they see on that screen depends a great 
deal on the policies of Davidson Dunton. As boss of 
Canada’s TV network he is in a position of influence 
beyond the wildest imaginings of the pre-electronics 
age. But right from the start the development of 
TV brought censure and more censure upon him 

As far back as 1948 Dunton was pressing the 
government for a go-ahead on TV. His brilliant 
chief engineer, Alphonse Continued on page 37 


Dunton’s Never Out of 
Range of Radio or T\ 





There are four radios and a TV set in Dunto 


Ottawa home He shaves to music from the CB 





With his top aides Alphonse Ouimet (left) and 
Ernie Bushnell. he talks over the day beel 





In his Parliament Buildings suite he turt 0 
broadca w hile checkit over a cript 












ot T HAD BEEN Clarence Patterson’s idea that on the 


eS « day he turned sixty-five and someone took his place as 


+s bank manager, he would not stay all the time in 
















Winnipeg but go to the West Indies or circle South 
> America. 

He had his mind made up for him by Margaret, his 
daughter, who was married and living on the coast. She 
insisted that he spend some time with her and Joe and 
the kids. 

Clarence Patterson would have been happier if he had 
xs * gone to Snag, Y.T. Margaret had become as saintly as 
a her departed mother, and had inherited the conviction 
. that drink was a bad thing and that the wine mentioned 
in Holy Writ was fruit juice. She did not say she, too, 
would prefer he took his cigar to the basement but by 
coughing she gave him the idea. Another circumstance 
that disturbed him was that both the baby, Joanne, and 
Joe Junior looked like Joe. 

Joe was in business. He had borrowed money from his 
aunt, Miss Springer, to supply beadwork and moccasins 
to the transient trade, and sat in a tepee, on the other 
side of town, under a sign that said, Joe The Indian 
OSCAR Trader. The nearest Indian ran a dairy farm fifteen miles 
to the north. 

Joe’s house belonged to his aunt. Miss Springer had 
been a schoolteacher until she bought a car and asked Joe 
to show her how to drive it. The accident may have had 
nothing to do with his tuition but within a month she had 
splintered her spine. There had been a suit over the 
affair that had compensated her with thousands, and she 
had had an insurance policy that gave her a good income. 
She owned a building on Main Street and had the drug- 
gist and a jeweler as tenants, and she lived in a three- 





















ILLUSTRATED BY 


roomed apartment built on the roof. 

Miss Springer was at Margaret’s the night Clarence 
was accused of showing interest in a woman. He was in 
his room at the time but he knew about it. There was a 
mirror at the turn of the stairs, and with the light off and 
the door open a few inches he was watching what hap- 
pened on the ground floor. At Margaret’s, he never 
found much to do. 

Miss Springer had a patch of hair that had stayed 
the original color and to Clarence it looked like a stick 
of rhubarb in a dish of soft ice cream. 

Joe came into view. He stood in front of the mantel. 
He said, “‘How come there are no letters to mail to- 
night?”’ 

Little Joe said, “I mailed one. Grandpop gave me a 
dime.”’ 

*‘Who was it to, Joe?” 

“The paper.” 

““The local paper, Joe?’ 


Miss Springer secretly smoked cigars and she ealled jim 
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BY JAMES McNAMEE 


“No. The big paper. Box 203.” 
“‘How come you remember it was 203, Joe?”’ 

“Two and nothing and three make five. I remember 
five.”’ 

The arithmetic was sound but the argument was faulty 
Clarence had answered an advertisement inviting him to 
consider the potential of the Lost Shoe Gold Mine. The 
box number had been 302, not 203 

“Okay, Joe,”” Big Joe said, “I'll take it from ther 
I’ll show you where you get your gift for analyzing. By 
looking through these classifieds I'll deduct what your 
grandfather was writing about.’”’ He gave part of the 
paper to his aunt 

Clarence watched them finger columns. He felt happy 
for the first time in months. 

Big Joe said, “Joe, there’s no 203 in this paper. I got a 
103 and a 403 in the used cars and a 603 in the musical 
instruments but, Joe, there’s no 203.”’ 

Miss Springer said, “I found it.’”’ Even to Clarence 
who saw her in a mirror she seemed excited. She spoke 
to Little Joe, “If I gave you ten cents, do you think you 
could run to the corner for a bar?’’ When he had left, 
she said, “‘I thought he had better not be here. I found 
the box number in the personal column.” 

“In the bleeding hearts?’’ Joe said 

She gave him the paper. ““The third from the bottom.” 

Joe read it. “‘Her own father!” he said. “I’m going to 
tell Margaret.” 

“He inspired such confidence,’”’ Miss Springer said 
‘Polite, intelligent, and when he came here, so neat in his 
clothes. Perhaps he feels lonely, Joe.”’ 

“‘Margaret!”’ Joe said. He turned to his aunt No 
stranger is going to get money that’s coming to Mar 
garet.”’ 

“‘Joe,”” Miss Springer said, “‘this is a matter that con 
cerns his emotions more than his head You could 
antagonize him.” 

“‘Margaret!”’ 

Clarence let his cigar get cold between his fingers. He 
locked the essentials in his mind, box 203, the agony 
column, third from the bottom, and determined if Joe did 
not leave the paper where he could get it, he would put 
on his shoes and buy one at the corner. 

“‘Margaret,”’ said Joe, as she came from the kitchen. 
““You’d better have a talk with your father. He’s getting 
mixed up with a woman in the city. He’s answered a 
bleeding heart ad in the paper Listen, Margaret 
‘Unorthodox but attractive widow, kind heart, willing to 
bring sunshine for indefinite period into life of elderly, 
cultured gentleman. No triflers. Must have means. Mat 
if suit. Box 203.’ Your father gave Joe a dime to mail 
a letter to box 203. Continued on page 42 








d him Beau. Could she outbid the “Unorthodox but attractive widow?” 
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R tred a fortune into this horse-training farm at Laurel, Md. He also bred horses at Vercheres, Que., and commuted there from Montreal in his yachts. 


A MACLEAN’S FLASHBACK H 
BY JAMES BANNERMAN OW 4 kK ; ; Ross 


a "Ar — 3 a . ' IN THE SUMMER of 1918, just before the end 
W ith seven yachts, seven limousines, ; of the First World War, A Chicago sporting 
: newspaper named the Eye told in front-page 
headlines about a naval engagement that had 
nothing to do with the waning war at sea. Even 
without the sound and flash of dreadnoughts’ guns 
however it was arresting enough: NAVY OFFI- 
CER IN GIGANTIC COUP WINS FORTUNE 
AT SPA. 
The Spa referred to was Saratoga Springs, a 
racetrack and resort town in upstate New York, 





two racing stables, thirty servants and 


some unfortunate oil stock, James Ross’ 


where the navy officer was “‘credited with engineer- 
ing the most stupendous coup of the present racing 
year, making the previous splurges of other high 
flyers look like the veriest piking efforts.” 

The officer wore the uniform of the Canadian 
Navy, the paper said, without identifying him 
further. It reported however that he had wagered 


boy managed to go through quite a 


bundle. When he had spent it all he 
$25,000 at the racetrack on a horse named Canso, 
and another $25,000 at booking establishments all 
over the continent. And Canso won the race. But 
"s a that wasn’t all: Canso was only part of a parlay 

’ on which the navy officer cleaned up a million 
A famous plunger, he once bet dollars. The New York Jockey Club had felt 
$50,000 on a horse ind won. obliged to tell the plunger to ease up because he 





was “poor” on a measly $50,000 a year 
































pride Sir Barton lost to great M in o’ War. 


Ross’ 


He gave Gi se t the 1 nad took 





Spent Sixteen Millions 


was spoiling the sport for more moderate bettors. 

Some of these flamboyant details were probably 
idle racetrack rumors, but even rumor sometimes 
failed to do justice to Commander J. K. L. Ross, 
a multi-millionaire playboy, Canadian Navy officer 
and a racetrack plunger whose betting not only 
startled Saratoga on that summer afternoon but 
became a legend for a decade. 

Ross, the son of a self-made businessman, was 
a handsome six-footer with an air of blue-blooded 
assurance and privilege and the money to match 
his manner. 
big coup at Saratoga he inherited sixteen million 
dollars from his father. With it he led the kind of 
life most men live only in their dreams. 

He had a forty-room house in Montreal’s Peel 
Street, high above the city on the slopes of Mount 


Two years before he brought off his 


Royal, with thirty servants. At one time or another 
he owned seven yachts, not counting two he bought 
simply to give away. He kept two racing stables, 
with its string of thoroughbreds, and his 


black-and-orange colors were famous and familiar 


each 


at every big track from Montreal to Mexico. He 
once admitted betting fifty thousand dollars on a 
single race. 





The money he gave to hospitals and schools and 
for charity ran into millions. In 1928, twelve years 
after he got his inheritance, he was declared a 


bankrupt, but he even went broke in the grand 


manner. He still had an income of at least fifty 
thousand a year his creditors couldn’t touch, and 
until he died in 1951 it supported him in sunny 
elegance on an estate in Jamaica, in a house that 
was one of the show places of the island 

In Ross’ heyday, from the end of the First World 
War to the beginning of the boom that burst when 
the stock 1929, he stood out 


as Canada’s supreme example of the millionaire 


market crashed in 


sportsman—our solitary counterpart to the Whit 
neys and Vanderbilts and Goulds of the United 
States. Other wealthy Canadians of that golden 
age, like Sir John Eaton, the Toronto department 
store owner, and financier Sir James Dunn, had 
both princely tastes and the means to gratify them 
But none had quite the glamour and gusto of Ross 
and none had quite his magnificent way with 
money 

When he invited a party of friends to the races 
he took Windsor Station 


downtown Montreal in a private 


them there from 


railway car he 





had spec ially built for hin It wa longer ’ 
heavier than standard Pullman, and, in addit 

to half a dozen staterooms wilt! proper beds instead 
of mere berths, it had a dining room, a living roon 
und a bathroom with a huge tub and gold-plated 
taps And on the way to the track, as the vetera 
Montreal sports columnist Elmer Ferguson once 
wrote, Ross provided his guests wit! i chef, a 
wonderful meal, and champagne flowing like o 


in Texas.”’ 


Ferguson also wrote of a day at the Blue Bonnet 


racetrack when he parked his modest automo é 
ilongside one of Ross’ six or seven Rolls Rove 
i sleek red roadster that couldn’t have cost |i 


thousand While he was 


Ross came up and asked him if he liked it Wher 


than twelve 


Ferguson assured him he did, Ross said Cher 
take it, with my compliments It’s a nice litth 
car. and I'd like t to be owned by omeone who 
ippreciates if Ferguson didn’t feel he could 
accept, but the offer didn’t surprise hin \ he 
said, ‘‘He was that kind of a guy.’ 

Once ifter Ross had a wh irgument wit 
wife, he decided to give her a necklace He 
David Hogg, hi Continue 
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ergusson-Pollok inherited a Scottish castle he brought its treasures to this Cowichan valley villa. where he and his wife relax with jigsaw puzzles, 


The 
last stronghold 


— of the 
i Longstockings 


: k _ . ” 
Most Longstocking daughters attend Queen Margaret's, where BY McKENZIE PORTER 


they get an English-style training, including field hockey. PHOTOS BY JACK LONG 
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AFTER DRESSING FOR DINNER 
in the bush for nearly a century, 
Canada’s most die-hard com- 
munity of old-fashioned British 
aristocrats is finally petering out. 
The scene of their valediction to the Kipling age is 
the Cowichan valley, halfway between Nanaimo 
and Victoria on the east coast of Vancouver Island. 

In the western background a range of snow- 
covered peaks rising to six thousand feet and in the 
middle distance a series of fir-clad foothills are es- 
sentially Canadian in character. But along the 
gentle slopes of the valley, which carries the Cowi- 
chan River some twenty miles from Cowichan Lake 
to Cowichan Bay, there are neat hedged meadows, 
vegetable gardens, small herds of cows, chicken 
runs, tennis courts and formal villas. All these sug- 
gest the softer scenes of rural England. 

The lake, the river and the bay offer some kind of 
fishing almost every day in the year. Throughout 
the fall and winter a giant fighting trout called the 
steelhead builds for the Cowichan River a world- 
wide reputation among anglers. During spring and 
summer rainbow trout abound in Cowichan Lake 
and salmon run in the bay. In the uplands of the 
valley hunters find pheasant, grouse, partridge and 
deer. Around the mouth of the river they bag duck 
and a succulent species of goose called the brant. 

It was these opportunities for sport and the en- 
richment of their larders that first attracted well- 
bred English families. 

Until the outbreak of the last war the economy 
of Duncan, the capital town of the Cowichan valley, 
was based almost entirely on the private incomes of 
surrounding residents. Today the influence of these 
funds has been overshadowed by the payroll of an 
expanding logging industry and the profits of dairy 
farmers, mink ranchers, bulb growers, oyster culti- 
vators and resort owners. 

In the past sixteen years the population of the 
valley has grown from nine to seventeen thousand 
and that of Duncan from fifteen hundred to three 
thousand. English accents, common in sleepy old 
Duncan, are rare in bustling modern Duncan. 

A new city hall, fire hall and liquor store, a new 
two-story Eaton’s store, and a sparkling-new high 
school make Duncan look like any other small up- 
to-date Canadian town. The old frame Tzouhalem 
Hotel, which used to put up titled visitors from 
England, now competes with the new Commercial 
Hotel for the business of traveling salesmen and 
tourists. 

The most significant sign of change is the growth 


For almost a century 
Britain’s old warriors from 
Khartoum to Mandalay have 

stalked the Cowichan valley in 
shaggy tweeds and knickers. 

Duncan, B.C., echoes 

with their exploits. But there’s 
hardly anyone for 


tennis now — even old warriors 


slow up at eighty 
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At Queen Margaret’s, Dorothy Geoghegan (left) 


in Duncan of a miniature Chinatown. It is in- 
habited by the old Chinese houseboys whom the 
landed English families can no longer afford to 
employ. 

Yet something of the old spirit remains. In Dun- 
can’s four business streets there are still a few shops 
that might have been picked out of Stow-On-The- 
Wold. There are also a few men who might have 
stepped straight out of a joke in the magazine 
Punch. 

These are the heads of the old English households, 
mostly retired British officers. In any other part of 
Canada they would be described as Colonel Blimps 
They are inclined to hold strong views about the 
privileges of birth and rank, the dubiety of art and 
literature, the importance of rod and gun, the vul- 
garity of trade and politics and the superiority of 
the British. But because they usually keep their 
opinions to themselves they live on peaceful terms 
with their neighbors and are known somewhat af- 
fectionately as Longstockings 

The nickname stems from their habit of wearing 
knickerbockers, often with a squashed felt hat, a 
shaggy tweed jacket, short puttees and sturdy 
ankle boots. 

A few of them, probably in reaction against years 
of spit and polish, have given the whole community 
a reputation for eccentric dress. In Duncan, George 
Ferguson, the editor of the Montreal Star, once saw 
a plump elderly major wearing a deerstalker hat, a 
Norfolk tunic, khaki-drill shorts and a pair of those 


thigh-high cavalry boots Continued on page 77 


and Norah Denny still teach the Longstockir ris. 





Col. L. Oldham has been in Duncan since 1911 when 


he retired from the arm) He shot h ‘ 
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The car that changed the industry sv 








FAIRLANE CROWN VICTORIA 
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FAIRLANE CROWN VICTORIA 


CUSTOMLINE FORDOR WITH TRANSPARENT TOP 


NEW RESPONSE, GREATER SAFETY WITH ADVANCED Y-BLOCK V-8 
From the world’s most experienced V-8 builder comes a new, more 
responsive V-8 engine of advanced overhead-valve design—proven through 
millions of owner-miles. Its new Trigger-Torque power obeys your com- 
mands in as little as 7/100 of a second— gives you a new feeling of confidence 
and safety on the road. 

aay See NEW ANGLE-POISED RIDE WITH BALL-JOINT FRONT SUSPENSION 
Rough roads ride smooth and smooth roads ride smoother, for Ford has 
—— yy 1 changed the angle of the front springs so that they cushion the shocks that 
4/7 /' Uy. > come from im front as well as the straight up-and-down shocks of rough- 


road driving. 


Ye a fons Wal NEW SPEED-TRIGGER FORDOMATIC DRIVE FOR FASTER STARTS 
IN Fone Now you can get swift low-gear starts without even moving the selector 


lever from “Drive” position—with new, improved Fordomatic Drive*, the 
COUNTRY SEDAN smoothest, quietest automatic transmission on the road. (optionat at exra Cost 


STANDARD 
TOTALLY EQUIPMENT 
NEW O j an IN ALL MODELS 
eee 162-Hp. standard ; 182-Hp. Y-Block 
Special V-8 available with Fordomatic 
in Fairlane and Station Wagon models. 


Se Sve them... drive them... at your lord Dealers 
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sweeps ahead again 
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Style-inspired by the famous 
\ Ford Thunderbird 
15 trend-setting models in 4 stunning series... 
Fairlane, Customline, Mainline, Station Wagon 







Ford’s success has brought about major changes in the 
whole automotive industry—and Ford is far out front 
again in ’°55—in style, in performance, in ride! You 
can choose from 15 pace-setting models in four 
brilliant series—including the new Fairlane 
Series, designed to express a new idea of luxury 
motoring. And in every model—a proven overhead-valve V-8 
... the greatest of all Ford’s many worth-more features! 


— 4“, 





FAIRLANE SUNLINER 
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FAIRLANE TOWN SEDAN FAIRLANE VICTORIA 


Interior beauty, luxury and elegance unequalled in Ford’s field... 
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You'll thrill to the downy softness of a fleece coat 
of “Orlon” acrylic fibre—as easy to care for as it’s 
lovely to wear. Just a gentle washing by hand or 
machine keeps fabric and color looking like new. 
Fleece of ‘“‘Orlon” makes delicate pastels practical, 


requires minimum care to keep its precious, soft look. 


Illustrated: ing coat with graceful, rege | lines 
by Irving Posluns, Toronto. Push-up sleeves for added glamour. 


Fabric by Newlands. 
QU PONT 


CANADA 





DU PONT COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


MONTREAL 
“Orlon"™ is the trademark of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours Co. (Inc.) for its acrylic fibre. 
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Maclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


Ga mo PPRENCE OF 
BEST B BET | PLAYERS: Vividly 
atmospheric scenes of Shakespearean 
productions of a century ago are 
enough to earn a solid recommenda- 
tion for this massive CinemaScope 
item, although it kicks history around 
quite a bit. Richard Burton strongly 
impersonates the renowned actor 
Edwin Booth, with Raymond Massey 
in fine eye-rolling form as his half- 
mad father. Slender, pretty-boy 
John Derek is less successful as Lin- 
coln's assassin, John Wilkes Booth. 





Raymond Massey rolls his eyes. 


THE ATOMIC KID: Mickey Rooney earns some chuckles but finally 
loses out to a weak script in a farce about a survivor of an A-bomb 
blast. 


DESTRY: A routinely competent remake of a western comedy-drama 
about a peace-loving deppity sheriff and the saloon queen who 
yearns for him. Audie Murphy and Mari Blanchard are in the roles 
played better in 1939 by James Stewart and Marlene Dietrich. 


DRUM BEAT: Victor Young's absurdly intrusive musical score helps 
shatter any illusion of reality in this Alan Ladd western, which can 
be guardedly prescribed for small-boy customers. It offers some 
mighty purty widescreen photography. 


THE FAR COUNTRY: The real McCoy, historical and geographical, 
might have been a lot more interesting than the glib distortions 
which abound in this fatuous gold-rush western. With James 
Stewart, John Mclintire, Walter Brennan, Ruth Roman. 


THE LONG GRAY LINE: Famed director John Ford's tribute to the 
United States Military Academy at West Point. It's a leisurely, 
sentimental biography of an Irish immigrant (warmly played by 
Tyrone Power) who was father-confessor to future generals for 
fifty years. Not much action, but plenty of chuckles and tears. 


SITTING BULL: Corn is still corn, no matter how wide you slice it, 
and there's a load of it in this CinemaScope western. Actor J. 
Carrol Naish, with faint N'Yawk accent, plays Sitting Bull. 


UNDERWATER!: Jane Russell in aqualungs, helping husband Richard 
Egan and adventurer Gilbert Roland in a search for sunken treas- 
ure in the Caribbean. Rating: fair. 


Gilmour’s Guide to the Current Crop 


Adventures of Hajji Baba: Arabian Lease of Life: Drama. Good. 

Nights mellerdrammer. Poor Little Fugitive: Comedy. Excellent 
Aida: Opera. Excellent Long John Silver: Pirate comedy-drama. 
Athena: Satiric comedy. Fair Fair for kids 
Bad Day at Black Rock: Suspense. Good. Mad About Men: Mermaid farce. Fair. 


The Barefoot Contessa: Drama. Good. 


On the Wat : celle 
Battle Coy: Wer and sox. Fair. e Waterfront: Drama. Excellent. 


The Beachcomber: Comedy. Fair. Rear Window: Suspense. Excellent 
The Belles of St. Trinian’s: British com- Romeo and Juliet: Drama. Excellent 
edy. Good. Th 
Block Knight: Action. Fair for kids. e Sea Shall Not Have Them: British 
war-at-sea drama. Fair. 


Black Widow: Whodunit. Good. , 
7 8B : 
Bob Mathias Story: Athletics. Good. rides for 7 Brothers: Widescreen 
Hunter: West A . P 

The Bounty unter es ern. Good Silver Chalice: Semi-Biblical drama. Fair. 
The Bridges at Toko-Ri: Wor. Excellent. . ‘ Sage 

: “ : Se This Is Paris: Musical. Fair 
Brigadoon: Fantasy-musical. Fair. i Sour te Gown: Meclest. Geaatt 
Broken Lance: Western. Excellent. a See. Sewer 


musical. Excellent 


There's No Business Like Show Business: 
Musical. Good 

This Is My Love: Drama. Poor. 

Three Ring Circus: Comedy. Fair. 

Tonight's the Night: Comedy. Good. 

Deep in My Heart: Musical. Fair. 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea: Marine 

Désirée: Historical drama. Fair. fantasy-adventure. Good 

The Divided Heart: Drama. Excellent. 

Drive a Crooked Road: Crime. Good. 


The Caine Mutiny: Drama. Good. 
Carmen Jones: Negro opera. Excellent. 
Chance Meeting: Drama. Good. 

The Country Girl: Drama. Excellent. 


The Vanishing Prairie: Walt Disney wild- 
life feature. Excellent. 

Father Brown, Detective: British crime Vera Cruz: Serio-comic western. Fair. 
comedy. Good. The Violent Men: Western. Fair. 


The Kidnappers: Drama. Excellent. Young at Heart: Music-drama. Fair, 
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if YOU were taken out of the picture... 








how many dollars would your family need each month until 


your youngest child is self-supporting ? 


How would your wife be able to meet 
the monthly bills for food, shelter, 
clothing, medical care—and all the 
other expenses that would go on after 
your pay cheque stopped? How long 
would your present life insurance and 
savings last if this was all your wife 
had to live on? 


THE 


@rean Wes? Lore 


COMPANY 
OFFICE — WINNIPEG 


ASSURANCE 
HEAD 


Your feiltire ta our business To-day! 


MACLEAN'S MAGAZINE, 


APRIL 2, 


19SS 


You have an obligation to your wife 
and family to make provision for a 
continuing income. Fortunately, there 
is a way to establish immediately an 
adequate guaranteed income. Life insur- 
ance will do it. 

A Great-West Life Family Protection 
plan provides maximum benefits when 


Please send n 


Pee eeee ee ee eee ee ee eeeeg 





Great-West Life 


' 

The Great-West Life Assurance Company, Winnipeg 2, Man. : 
' 
without obligation) full information on tl ‘ 
- ; . 

“aranteed Family Income Protection Plan ' 

' 

‘ 

. 
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' 
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needed most. It costs less than 


would think. 


you 


Talk it over with your wife today. Be 
Ask her what 
needs would be until your youngest child 


realistic. her minimum 
can be self-supporting. Measure these 
needs against your present insurance 


and other assets. Are they enough? 


wonennee=-=== MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ------------=* 
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Its New! Its a Ten Key! 
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Its a Burroughs! 


this and color. too! 





ene | 
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Here you are. Here is the brightest news 
in adding machines—the brilliant new 
Burroughs Ten Key. 

For you, the Burroughs Ten Key adding 
machine means wonderful new ease of 
use—with new keyboard and controls 
scientifically positioned to your fingers — 
with new light-touch quick-action keys 
—with new cushioned-quiet operation. 
It gives you new light, compact design — 
but with Burroughs’ famous durability. 
And if this were not enough, it brings to 
your office the bright new touch of style 
in color —your choice of Sea Mist Green, 
Amber Gray, Alpine Blue, or Capri Coral. 
See it now! The yellow pages of your 
telephone directory will tell you where. 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, 

Windsor, Ontario 


Burroughs 











They Throw Rocks 
At Davey Dunton 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 





Ouimet, was ready with everything but 
the money. But Dunton could not get 
a green light till late in 1950. By then 
the Korean War was holding up steel 
and electronic equipment and Dunton 
was raked over the coals in dozens of 
newspaper columns for dragging his 
feet on television. 

Dunton was banking heavily on 
American programs to keep viewers 
happy till he built up Canadian pro- 
duction. All through 1952 he tried to 
make a deal with the four U. S. net- 
works. He offered them fifteen percent 
of the gross revenue from the pro- 
grams, the same price he pays for U. S. 
radio programs under a contract signed 
in the Thirties, when the U. S. net- 
works didn’t think the Canadian mar- 
ket was worth fussing about. 

The networks have a different view 
of Canada today. They insisted on 
selling each Canadian TV _ station 
separately, just as if they were U. S. 
stations. Dunton was equally adamant. 
“No,” he told them, “‘you’re going to 
deal with the CBC as a network.” 

As the curtain was due to rise on the 
opening act of Canadian TV (September 
1952) the U. S. networks came around. 
But when they named their price it was 
a whopping seventy percent. Dunton, 
desperate for programs, was left hold- 
ing the bag and the CBC debut with 
TV was a scramble to fill the gap left by 
the holdout U.S. programs. 


A Frantic Call For Films 


Phone and letter haggling continued 
until Christmas. Then the CBC and 
the U. S. networks compromised at 
fifty percent. But in those four 
months Dunton was the main target 
for criticism because he didn’t have the 
big U. S. shows. In those four months 
too the CBC faced a real crisis. At 
showtime the studios were a madhouse. 
Several producers collapsed after shows 
from the strain of keeping up with so 
much detail. 
his executives talked 
seriously about whether they should 
hire TV personnel over thirty. They 
finally decided that much of the strain 
on staff was due to inexperience; they 
still hold to that belief. Meanwhile 
there was no letup in the pressure of 
work. 

The public, fascinated, called for 
more and more programs. The pressure 
forced Dunton to push up production 
from eighteen to thirty-one hours a 
week in the first three months (and 
then to its present sixty hours). 

The electronic monster gobbled up 
talent with an insatiable appetite. A 
desperate call went out to the films, the 
stage, and TV on both sides of the 
Atlantic; the U.S. networks, in turn, 
tried to lure top CBC talent. Pro- 
ducers Mavor Moore and Esse Ljungh 
turned down tempting U. S. offers, but 
actor Lorne Greene, pop singer Shirley 
Harmer and others were lost toC BC-TV 
for a time, and Gisele MacKenzie and 
Ed McCurdy have so far not returned. 

There was little time for training. 
Green producers directed green techni- 
cians and green performers. As they 
learned, they erred amusingly, 
weirdly, startlingly. When a negative 
instead of a positive film was shown on 
Tabloid one night, the headwaiter at 
the Chateau Laurier was shown serving 
dinner on a black cloth in a white suit 
with a black face. Unscheduled pro- 
grams appeared unexpectedly, then the 


Dunton and 


duce a film—no film, or the wrong one 
Viewers .were disconcerted, embar- 
rassed, irritated. And the columnists 
who had said that Dunton was holding 
up TV now asked what in the world he 
was up to. 

Dunton had been counting on adver- 
tising to help finance the feverish ex- 
pansion. But the advertisers weren't at 
all sure television was worth the 
expense. Most of all, they balked at 
Dunton’s advertising policy He 
wouldn’t let them just buy talent and 
air time and stage their own shows 
They had to buy a package: air time 
plus an existing CBC program. On 
those terms, some of the biggest adver- 
tisers, like Procter and Gamble and 
Lever Brothers, refused to come in 

Dunton determined to keep 
control of programs. He wanted to 
ensure that a balanced evening's enter- 


was 


tainment would be available—a diffi- 
cult job at best. The showing times 


are set for the imported U.S. programs 
So are the so-called strip shows—-news 
and children’s programs. Dunton and 
the heads of the U. S. TV networks felt 
that if they lost control, as U.S. radio 
networks did, it mean, for 
example, three variety shows in a row 
More important, some tastes might get 
a rich week’s fare, others nothing at all 
“They were used to paying the money 
and calling the piper,’’ says Dunton, 
mixing his metaphor neatly. “‘We said, 
you pay the money and we'll call the 
piper.” 

The advertisers sat tight. At the end 
of a year’s broadcasting only sixteen 
percent of CBC-TV’s programs were 
sponsored, of a possible sixty percent 
Dunton didn’t budge from his position 
The U. S. networks had already fought 
and won their battle for control. That 
put Dunton, with his responsibility to 
the public, in a strong position. 

Verbal broadsides from the business 
fraternity broke around him Last 
autumn Richard Lewis, editor and 
publisher of Canadian Broadcaster and 
Telescreen, called the CBC a “‘power- 
drunk tribunal.’’ Said he: ‘“‘As long as 
the advertisers, agencies and broadcast- 
ing stations are willing to submit to the 
arbitrary treatment of the CBC this 
dictator will continue to dictate.” 


could 


The upshot of this tussle was that 
Dunton had to face the demand for 
more and more programs with an 
undernourished bankroll The Can- 
adian theatre industry, luckily, has had 
some experience in staging top-flight 
drama on a shoestring. CBC-T'V put on 
shows like General Motors Theatre 
with three production people, shows 
that take a staff of fifteen in the States 

As usual, opinion differed on their 
success. On the same day that a viewer 
in Toronto wrote in: “‘Fire the whole 
bunch of amateurs you have on your 
staff and let us watch Buffalo in 
peace,”’ the Buffalo Courier-Express 
ran an article saying, “Observers in 
eastern New York say they are amazed 
at the professional skill demonstrated 
by CBLT.” 

By last summer Dunton had won his 
battle. The advertisers still grumbled 
at times, but they clamored for more 
And now, ironically, sixty per- 
cent of the programs were sponsored 
The balance—news, religion, sports 
were shows Dunton didn’t think should 
be sponsored 


shows 


In less than two years Toronto's 
brand-new studios were obsolete and 
frustrated TV producers were blaming 
Dunton and his aides for not correctly 
gauging the speed of TV's growth. For 
the first time Dunton felt the sting of 
fire from behind. “We knew the 
studios were too small,”’ he admitted 
“We didn’t have the money to build 
them bigger.” 

By last fall, Dunton’s two-year-old 








The most amazing development in outboard history 


Now, genuine quiet operation in the BIG Evinrudes, Yes, 


for million dollar quiet 


tionless operation 


cruisers, smart families everywhere will choose the new 


Evinrude Big 


for luxurious, completely vibra- 
for eager, easy handling on runabouts and 


25 h.p 


['win available in both electric starting and stand 


ard models. The amazing QUIET of this big, fast, powerful motor 


now truly whispers your boat along. 


Phe Evinrude Electric Starting Big Twin is as easy to operate as 


your car—a real family outboard. See it now at your Evinrude 


dealer's. His name is listed under “Outboard Motors 


in the 


classified section of your te lephone book. 


literature and 


4 - 
Handbook = -_- 





Quiet FASTWIN Quiet FLEET 
h.p.; F WIN 7% ho 
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Georshift 


an 


shes Remote Takes Remote -& 
4 


tings ore SAE broke horsepower of 4000 rpm. certified by ( 


MADE IN CANADA 


Coast to Coast Sales & Service for over a Quarter of a Century 





right program with the wrong sound. ~~ 

Commentators turned around to intro- TV infant was as big as radio and 
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never 
never 
never 


since 
», the world began — 
has there been 
a perfume 
like 


Adam's Rib 





Perfume 
Perf ume 
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Is the CBC spending too much on TV? 


“It’s cheaper to pipe 


in American shows than make them in Canada,” says Dunton 


great deal more attention 
Radio producers with enviable reputa- 
tions felt that they were being left to 
stagnate in a backwater, while ‘“‘young 
punks still wet behind the ears’’ walked 
off with TV fame and budget 

Dunton had no intention of keeping 
his trusted radio hands in a backwater 
Sut he couldn’t let radio go downhill 
Too many homes didn’t yet have tele- 
vision. He and Alphonse Ouimet, now 
general manager, decided to keep their 
radio people out of TV till Toronto and 
Montreal were on the air 

When the emphasis then shifted to 
building a coast-to-coast network, TV 
producers were left in charge of pro- 
duction in their areas, but top radio 
producers, experienced in network 
problems, took command of network 


getting a 


programing in both mediums The 
endless Donnybrook has moved onto 


new ground. 

Editorial writers are 
Dunton for spending too much money 
The Ottawa Journal suggests that par- 
liament take a sharp look at whether or 
not the CBC “is spending beyond our 
needs as well as beyond its income : 
May it not be that TV is being ex- 
panded too ambitiously?”’ 

On the other hand, some columnists 
have been condemning the fact that 
Canadian TV is fifty-one _ percent 
American, and (on the English network 
for the first week of February) fifty- 
percent commercial. ‘Most 
evenings,”’ writes Vancouver columnist 
Jack Scott, “the schedule is top-heavy 
with American programs a choice 
obviously made in many cases not by a 
discriminating taste but because a 
sponsor is willing to pay the shot in 


now blasting 


nine 


Canada.” 

“In radio,” columnist Eric 
Nicol, ‘“‘the CBC has done a good job 
of providing worthwhile fare for the 
minority of listeners. In television 
the effort has failed 
commercials, American programs and 
exhumed movies mocks Mr. Dunton’s 


says 


words.”” 

These two views buffet Dunton from 
TV is enormously ex- 
five to ten 


opposite sides 
pensive Programs cost 
times as much as radio. To put on more 


Canadian programs, Dunton must 
spend more money, much more. 
He has been meeting the bulk of 


TV’s cost from a fifteen-percent tax on 
the wholesale price of a set. Sets are 
selling briskly now, about eighty thou- 
sand a month. But this red-hot pace 
is likely to slow down sometime next 
year, and then the CBC’s income will 
fall off. Costs, meanwhile, continue to 
rise as the national network 
farther into the thinly peopled spaces 

Dunton’s problem is aggravated by 
Canadian geography. The CBC’s ex- 
pensive east-west TV network is being 
set up to help tie the nation together 
Dunton must produce programs, not 
only in two only in 
Montreal and Toronto, but in regional 
studios at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Hali 
fax and Ottawa. No network in the 
world draws production from so many 
different points It’s too hard to 
idministrate It piles up extra expense 

“Commercially it’s silly,” 
ton. “But then, producing programs in 
Canada at all isn’t sound. It’s much 
pipe them in from the 
When you think of it, that’s the 
hard core of the pressure on us—just 


pushes 


languages, not 


says Dun- 


< heaper to 
States 


the economics of that east-west line 


the basic reason for having a national 
network at all.”’ 


Dunton describes his job as keeping 


and the clutter of 


the different pressures in balance. It is 
largely a public-relations job and he 
knows it A year ago last spring, he 


stopped a parliamentary committee of 


about twenty-five members in CBC’s 
Toronto studios to answer a cub re 
porter’s questions The new radio 
program In Reply, which answers 


queries from the CBC mailbag, came 
on the air last fall as a result of Dun- 
ton’s needling 


Jim Allard, 


broad- 


Even Dunton’s archfoe 
manager of the commercial 
casters’ association, unhesitatingly con- 
cedes, “‘Davie’s the best public-relations 
a quiet way I know. He can 
be labeled brilliant, and he’s 
show it at the 


man in 
honestly 
smart 
wrong time.”’ 

Dunton doesn’t feel he has all the 


enough not to 


answers. He is not by nature a crusad- 


er, standing or falling on every issue 
His talent is for compromise. 

Like every compromiser, he is some- 
times suspected of weakness. The pres- 


Sures on him now are enormous and 


Point of Departure 


Some remarkable stories | overhear 

On the rush-hour bus each night; 

But just as the climax begins to 
appear 

Either | or the gossips alight 


JOAN WEATHERSEED 


some acquaintances are wondering 
aloud if he’s strong enough to resist 
them. Even his friends don’t seem to 
know him well. His mildness causes 
many to think he’s only 
and the speculation about who really 
bosses the CBC runs the gamut from 
St. Laurent to the Pope. 

The CBC, 
two types: the 


a figurehead, 


it is said, is composed of 
bright young boys and 
the old song-and-dance men. Dunton is 
one of the bright young boys. He was 
only fifteen when he graduated from 
Lower Canada College, much too 
young for university. 

Among his college chums was John 
McConnell, son of the sugar magnate, 
J.W. McConnell. The elder McConnell 
had been a friend of Dunton’s 
father, a Montreal notary who died in 
1914. McConnell sent Dunton abroad 
as companion to John 

Dunton studied at universities in 
Paris, Munich and Cambridge He 
played for the Cambridge hockey team 


also 


that toured Europe in 1931-32 He 
spent a year as a private tutor in 
Mexico. He came home after four years 


in foreign parts speaking four languages 
fluently, enrolled for economics, history 
and football at McGill, and talked his 
way into a summer reporting job on the 
Montreal Star 

In 1935 he joined the Star full time 
legman able city 
editor Ale¢ Dewar sent him 
out seven nights and six days a week 
murders 
Sports 


under tough 


as a 
Dewar 
fires dog 


chasing reporting 


shows, speeches, luncheons 
writer Andy O’Brien recalls that Dua- 
ton’s battered roadster stood out as a 
steaming landmark 
James Street limousines 

Dunton, an competitor in 
Laurentian ski and Montreal 
squash tournaments, started the Star’s 
first ski column. While still a cub he 
scooped every sports reporter in Mont 


among the St 


ardent 
meets 


real when a ski team arrived from 


Bavaria; the Bavarians couldn’t speak 
English and only Dunton spoke Ger 
man. In three years he had a private 
office with Associate Editor on the door 
He was looked five 
years younger. 

Now the elder McConnell again took 
a hand in his career. In 1938 McConnell 
bought four Montreal newspapers from 
Lord Atholstan (they Star 
Herald, Family Herald and Standard 
Among these the Standard was sliding 
toward bankruptcy. It had once 
the biggest week-end paper in Canada 
but its circulation had dropped from 
200,000 to 60,000 McConnell felt he 
had nothing to lose by giving the paper 
to his son John and Dunton to play 


twenty-five and 


were the 


been 


with 

In their first two days they 
moribund paper to tatters and raised a 
new Standard from its ruins. Dunton 
moved quickly from office to office 
talking quietly but rapid-fire: ‘““Make 
those layouts larger. Give that news- 
story more space.’” An editor showed 
him some copy that an advertiser had 
written “Look at this This isn’t 
news. But we've got to run it or lose the 


tore the 


account.”’ 
“Don’t run it,’” Dunton decided 
They lost one big advertiser and two 
smaller accounts. But they soon won 
them back with 
hard-hitting stories 
a litter of layouts, photos and circula 
tion charts. Finally, their Lrish char 
woman complained to the building 
manager. “That Mr. McConnell,’’ she 
said, “‘is quite the gentleman. But that 
young boy working for him makes an 
unholy mess.’’ Under Dunton’s editor 
ship, the Standard’s circulation tripled 
On trips to London and Washington, 
Dunton found that our allies knew little 
of Canada’s war effort. In 
editorials he criticized the government 
for thus jeopardizing Canadian pres- 
tige. The head of the Wartime Informa- 
tion Board, Charles Vining, promptly 
asked him to Ottawa to see if he could 
do better 
Dunton had been turned down by the 
army 
He jumped at this 
service In Ottawa he 


picture features and 
Dunton’s desk was 


a series of 


because of a mastoid operation 
chance to be of 
successfully 
pried stories of wartime achievements 
from security-conscious government 
departments. When a New York paper 
panned the Canadian war effort, Dun 


ton flew south for a long chat with the 


editor. The paper did an about-face 
In early 1944, with Vining ill, Dunton 
was made head of the information 


centre and its staff of two hundred and 


fifty 

That was the year Churchill and 
Roosevelt met at Quebex The con 
ference was top-secret and Dunton 


had the unenviable job of keeping some 
hundred 
week 


; 


two big-name newsmen a 


bay for a Their tart-tongued 
twice-a-day grillings left him un 
ruffled. He was frank 
and direct At the 1945 conference of 
the allies at San Francisco, he « 1ught 
the eye of Prime Minister King 

Six weeks 
the Montreal Standard 


knowledge able 


ifter Dunton returned to 
now Weekend 





‘ Acting Prime Minister 
Ilsley telephoned to offer him the 
CBC’s toy post J. W. McConnell tried 
to dissuade him. He offered a prospect 
that dwarfed the CBC salary of fifteen 


thousand a year, and he never quité 


forgave Dunton for deserting his 


publishing empire—but the rum 
thev have 


since 


never spoken to each other 
is untrue 
Dunton, the year before, had n 





Stop wishing...start snapping those indoor shots 
youve always wanted to take 


Its easy with flash! 


Pes many times have you stolen into the baby’s 
room at night and wished you had a picture of 






















him just the way he looked at that moment? With 
a modern flash camera you needn't ever miss a 
picture. You press the button the same familiar 
way and the bulb flashes just as the shutter 
clicks—automatically. You get wonderfully 


clear pictures—in black-and-white or full color— 







every bit as easily as outdoor shots in full sunlight. x 

Daytime... nighttime, it's always picture-taking f Zs 5 
time with a Kodak Duaflex II] Camera i S| ~ * 
You see the whole picture, big and clear, before you - dl di j : 
snap, just as it will look in the finished print. Handy = * JZ ] 


Se . i/; 


4, 
Flasholder makes flash snaps easy. With Kodet Lens and : 
double-exposure preventer, only $17.95. Flasholder $4.50, e 
See this wonderful flash “‘team”’ at your dealer’s, —— : 


A grand gift for any young family. Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 9, Ontario 
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**But I don’t want the car or the girls... 


’ 


It’s no deal without a Bluestone shirt*’ 


Sultan, to hold out for the best. 
Bluestone 


You’re right, 


Bet you go for the smooth new 


collar styling. Or is. it the way a Bluestone shirt 
keeps its beautiful 


Perhaps it’s the fit and comfort in every style. Or 


appearance after washing. 


is it the handsome 
Sanforized cottons, 












or the modern fab- 
rics like the viscose- 
with-fibrene used in 
“Cali’’. There are 
reasons to 


sO many 


insist on Bluestone! 


* Make them include a 


Bluestone tie, too. 








SHIRTS 


TIES 


Bluestone shirts and ties are everywhere 


For the name of your nearest dealer, write 


THE BLUESTONE CO., 525 Bonsecours St., Montreal 
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ried Kataleen (Doff) Bingay, a clear- 
thinking lawyer and linguist, daughter 
of the vice-president of Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting. ‘‘You know if 
you take that job you'll take a beat- 
ing,’ she warned. 

Dunton takes a beating just about 
every day. He gets up about seven 
o’clock, starts breakfast for his two 


adopted children, aged two and a half 


and five, then prepares himself with a 
hearty meal of porridge, ham and eggs. 
He reads the Montreal Gazette and, 
while he dresses, listens to one of his 
four radios He hears something he 
doesn’t like and makes a mental note 


to mention it to general manager 
Alphonse Ouimet He doesn’t like 
programs to be too esoteric (‘“The 


writers think they’re Atlas carrying the 
world on their shoulders’’). And he 
doesn’t like swearing, which he has just 
made taboo (‘“The writer’s showing he’s 
independent He’s rough. He’s a big 
boy”’ 

If his wife is using the car, a Mercury 
convertible, Dunton hitches a _ ride 
downtown with one of his neighbors 
“Did you hear Rawhide last night? 
he asks. ‘‘Boy, did he do a job on us.”’ 
His laugh is almost a snort. He is quick 
to see a joke, but seldom tells one with- 
out getting it backward. 
office which 


Buildings, he 


In his red-carpeted 
faces . the 


raises his feet to his desk and reads the 


Parliament 


Toronto Globe and Mail, a ritual sur- 
viving from his newspaper days. He 
still thinks of himself as a newspaper- 
man. His suits are usually a little 
rumpled. At the funeral of Mackenzie 
King, where morning coats and top 
hats were the order of the day, Dunton 
turned up in a casual jacket and no 
hat at all. 
Caught with the Network Down 

If no visitors are waiting—radio 
bigwigs from all over the world drop in 

Dunton starts his mail, scribbling 
atrociously written replies to memos on 
money, buildings, labor 
strategy. There is usually some impolite 
missive to test his control, such as the 


programs, 


recent wire from a new mayor who 
hotly demanded to know when his 
city would get TV. Dunton explained 
that the CBC was building TV studios 
in six cities In twenty-four smaller 
cities, private companies were building. 
If and when somebody built in the 
mayor's city, said Dunton, CBC-TV 
would be glad to serve them 

Dunton’s door is always open He 
will be in the midst of dictation when 
hard-driving Ernie Bushnell, the as- 
sistant general manager, comes burst- 
ing in from next door. ‘Davie, we’re 
caught with our pants down. The eight 
o'clock network (Bob Hope) show has 
just canceled. I phoned Buffalo. They 
didn’t know what was wrong. I called 
NBC—they’d just decided to cancel 
and didn’t bother to tell us. I thought 
you'd better know—you'll probably 
have the press boys on your neck.” 
Dunton makes a note, then without 
asking a question he picks up his dicta- 
tion exactly where he left off. 

He gets back to his modern hillside 
home in Rockcliffe Park about seven 
o’clock and roughhouses on the home- 


spun rugs with the children. In his 
bath he may get the germ of a new TV 
program. It was Dunton’s idea to 


televise the opening of parliament. He 
suggested the new Sunday night TV 
program Scope, which has a long-hair 
appeal. He’d like to see the TV show 
Living an evening how-to-do-it 
boiled down to an afternoon program 
for housewives. A few years ago he 
dropped in to a Toronto program meet- 
ing and gave form to a nebulous scheme 
that became the controversial CBC 
Wednesday Night. 
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A couple of times a week he ana ni 
wife take in an exhibition of painting oi 
a party, where somebody always argues 
with him. “You can’t get away from 
this job,’’ Dunton says, “but at least 
you find out what people are thinking.”’ 

The one thing that will strain his 
self-command is the suggestion that 
the CBC is government-controlled. “I 
can tell you flatly,” he says, ‘“‘the 
government doesn’t interfere with our 
day-by-day operation. [ feel very 
strongly about that.” 

Gordon Robertson, the scholarly 
young Deputy Minister for the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs, says, “‘You 
can only push Davie so far, and then, if 
it’s a question of principle, he won't 
budge.’” Dunton didn’t budge last 
winter when a cabinet minister tried 
to kill a radio report on unemploy- 
ment. 

The only time Dunton has been 
known to retreat in the face of criticism 
was after the Republican victory in 
the last presidential election. Ottawa 
Citizen editor Charlie Woodsworth had 
remarked on the CBC that he didn’t 
see any swing to the right. After all, 
the Republicans had Eisenhower, he 
said, and George Drew was no Eisen 
hower Though the CBC takes no 
responsibility for its commentators, 
who are all political stripes, Dunton 
was moved to write Drew a personal 
note saying, in effect, that he thought 
the remark was a bit too rough 

Dunton occasionally has to face 
parliamentary investigation on the way 
he runs the CBC, and it leaves him 
unruffied as usual Dunton repeats 
over and over the principle involved 
that the CBC has the duty to let 
different viewpoints be heard. If an 
MP questions that principle Dunton 
refers him to parliament, which had 
written it into the Broadcasting Act. 

His major problem today is what 
kind of TV the country should have. 
Compared with this bedrock issue all 
his other crises are simply sound and 
fury, mere tempests in a teapot. 

“Frankly,” says Dunton, dropping 
his customary optimism, “I can’t see 
where the money’s coming from to 
build a good Canadian system. And if 
we don’t build a good Canadian system 

well, when I think of that, I don’t go 
to sleep nights.’’ A good TV system, he 
thinks, could do far more than radio to 
develop Canadian individuality. A poor 
one could destroy it 

To keep our Canadian identity, he 
feels, sixty-five to seventy percent of 
our TV programs must be Canadian 
And to keep the country growing intel 
lectually he thinks there must be some 
programs slightly in advance of popu- 
lar taste. 

In the last parliamentary probe, in 
1953, Dunton gave MPs his views in an 
unprepared speech. ‘‘We don’t under- 
stand that it’s our job to cram culture 
down people’s throats,’ he told the 
hard-boiled committee members, “‘but 
we don’t think it’s our job to operate a 
station and let any sort of cheap stuff 
go out endlessly ... We think we should 
try to maintain a wide balance of 
different types of programs, that while 
they are entertaining will also convey 
information to the people about their 
country, and the life around them 
that bring new 
glimpses of beauty and a new apprecia- 


insights and new 


tion and a wide variety of ideas, that 
cover a wide range of human values and 
interests.”’ 


He halted the flow of his off-the-cuff 


oratory to puff on his pipe—a self- 
possessed, slightly rumpled, boyish- 
looking man Then, with massive 
understatement, he went to the heart 
of his predicament: ‘Following this 
policy is a good deal harder than trying 


to express it. You run into all sorts of 


clashes of taste.” _* 
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Only $1.75 to call from Vancouver to Saskatoon, for instance! 


Ask the operator for the low rates in effect from your home 


or office 


You'll find it pays to use Long Distance often... | 
’ e ° 
It’s the next best thing to being there! 


Typical low rates 








Halifax to Winnipeg. $2.50 Regina to Toronto..... $2.20 
Montreal to Halifax... $1.40 Winnipeg to Fredericton $2.35 
Above rotes in effect 6 p.m. to 4.30 a.m. station to station daily and all day Sunday 








rans-Canada Telephone 


----------=>~-------------SYSTEM-- | 
NATION WIDE Telecommunication service _ 
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The Wooing of 
Clarence Patterson 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27 





Mat if suit means matrimony, Mar- 
garet.”’ 

Marg iret sat on the chesterfield as if 
she had been pushed 

“You talk to him, Margaret Joe 
said 

Miss Springer gave Margaret a paper 
handkerchief “IT would do nothing 
yet,”’ she said. ‘‘He may have written 
for amusement Or because he is 
bored He knows no one here His 
friends are in Manitoba I would do 
nothing until I noticed he was going to 
the city more often than he is I 
would think twice before I quarrelled 


He is not a dependent, you know. He 
could find himself an apartment in the 
city. You can tell if he is interested 
in a woman He'll be careful 
about his haircuts and the shine on his 


more 
shoes.”” 

Joe analyzed her statements. ‘‘You 
He was think- 
ing of the seventy-five dollars Clarence 


have a point,” he said 


gave Margaret for his board 


Miss Springer said, ‘“‘Margaret, I'll 
help clean up. We can talk in the 
kitchen.” 

NLARENCE closed the door. There 
| eee no need to buy a paper or to 
retrieve the one in the living room. He 


unorthodox, 


had the information, an 

kindhearted and _ attractive widow, 
box 203 He felt only slight dis- 
satisfaction that it should have been 


considered possible for him, after a life 


of banking, to be impressed by the 
want ad of a skirted racketeer. Of those 
downstairs, it seemed that only Miss 


Millicent Springer had shown capacity 
in handling with any pre- 
posterous situation, and he decided that 
instead of scampering to his room the 
next time she called, he would sit with 
her and, over a cup of tea, discuss Joe’s 
chances of finding a future in a wigwam 
not too full of thunderbirds, ten-inch 
canoes, buckskin jackets and rabbity 
moccasins. 

On the following days when he re- 


sense a 


turned from the post office with the 
mail, Clarence noticed Margaret was 
always on hand to scrutinize the writ- 
ing, color, shape and smell of the 
envelopes. She would ask if he had 


letters and he would answer yes or no, 


and he was conscious of doubt in her 
brown eyes. 

She fluttered when he said he would 
spend Friday in the city. She asked if 
he would come home on the seven 
o'clock bus. The devil made him say, 
“T’ll be on the bus that gets here at 
midnight Or is there another at a 
quarter to one? I may spend the « 


Margaret asked if 


ning with a friend.’’ 

she knew the friend. He said, ‘“‘Mar 
garet, you don’t know this person 
at all.”’ 


Since he remembered Miss Springer’s 


remark that he could be suspected of 


philandering only if he kept his hair 
cut and shined his shoes, Clarence, 
when he left the depot, looked for a 
barber The hair needed cutting, the 
barber said, but it was a lovely color 
ind they had a rinse that would make 
it sparkle like snow And the black 


eyebrows, clip out the white hairs and 


what a contrast! If Clarence would 
excuse it, Clarence was the type to 
wear a bow tie. There was nothing in 
the world made a man of fifty look 
more distinguished than black eye- 
brows, white hair and a bow tie. ‘“‘I’m 
sixty-five,” Clarence told him. “Well, 


what do you know,” said the barber, 
“what do you know.”’ 


The clerk at the haberdasher’s as- 
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sured Clarence that if he could tie a 
shoelace he could tie a bow tie, and 
Clarence bought four. The clerk had a 
sports jacket, charcoal grey, litth 
white zigzag, reduced from fifty-seven- 
fifty that he would like to show 
Clarence. He also sold Clarence flannels 
and a yellow sweater 

Clarence checked his parcel, saw a 
movie, and caught the eleven o’clock 


were out at Margaret's 


front door and tiptoed 


bus. The lights 
He closed the 


across the hall but the lights went on 


and he met Margaret. Her head was 
covered with bits of paper Her eyes 
were bright and he knew she had not 
been sleeping She sniffed He had 


picked up a smell at the barber's, and 
he he had his hat 
couldn’t see the glints and glory of his 


was glad and she 


hair. In words showing as much con- 
cern as curiosity she asked if he had 
seen his friend. ‘‘Margaret,’’ he said 
“it’s not time for talking You get 


back into bed.”’ 


the sun was on the 


N THE morning, 


window; Joe Junior and his chums 
played marbles in the yard; green 
cherries hung in clusters on the tree 


but Margaret, when she saw his hair, 


put down the coffee pot and cried. 
Later he heard Margaret talking on the 
phone. 

As he thought she would, Miss 


Springer came in the afternoon, Clarence 
flannels, 
and the 
left his 

Miss 


with 


put on a clean shirt, blue bow, 
vellow blue 
jacket zigzag 
room 


SOC ks, 
He 


teacups 


sweater 
the 
he 


with 

heard 
him, 
amazement as he came down the stairs 


when 


Springer saw and watched 


As his feet touched the carpet in the 
living room, he _ said, ‘“‘Ah, Miss 
Springer, tea! Sometimes in color it’s 


as pretty as rye whisky 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Patterson.” 

“To you, too, my dear Miss Springer. 

Where’s Margaret?”’ 

“She’s coming. Please sit down.”’ 

Clarence had expected Margaret to 
show surprise at his appearance, not the 
palsy. She put out a trembling hand as 
if to make him keep a proper distance. 
Miss Springer came to her side. She 
said, “‘Did you forget the toast, dear?” 
Taking Margaret by the elbow, she led 
her to the kitchen 

Clarence looked at himself in the 

He tried half-sideways and full 
The jacket would be somewhat 


mirror. 
view 
sharp for a banker still in harness but 


not for one who was absconding. He 
knew it was neither his clothes, his 
hair nor his black eyebrows that had 


curdled Margaret. No 


tion she saw her own father spending 


In her imagina- 


the board money on sin. 


His tie had swung off course As 
Clarence attempted to correct it 
another face was reflected in the mirror 

‘‘Allow me,”’ Miss Springer said. She 


undid the knot, doubled the ends and 
gave him a bow that was pertection 
‘I see I haven’t forgotten,’’ she said 


““At Normal we wore butterfly bows in 
our hair.”’ 


“How could you have forgotten,” 
Clarence said, “in such a short time 

‘I am glad we do not call each other 
by our first names, Mr. Patterson.”’ 

“Why?” 

‘You have such a gift for flattery 


You could be dangerous.”’ 














Clarence was under the influence of 
i haircut and new clothes He said 
““There’s only one way you can find 
out, Miss Springer.”’ 
*“*‘H-m-m-m,”’ she said I'll take a 
chance. I’m Millicent 
Clarence did not like his name He 
IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 
Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip- 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 
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Compare Mercury's new Montclair! 


It’s Mercury for newest style . . . for greatest performance! 


Never before has there been so much 
Mercury news at one time! 

For Mercury brings you a bold new 
look in styling. Far bigger, longer, lower, 
all-new bodies for all models. A dramatic- 


ally new and more colourful concept of 


interior design. 

What’s more, there’s an entirely new 
series of Mercurys—the high-style 
Montclair hardtop Coupe, Convertible 
and transparent top Sun Valley; as well 
as popular Monterey and Custom models. 
There’s new smoothness—new comfort 


Four MERCURY 
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because of new improvements In ball-joint 
front suspension. New quick-response, 
smoother Merc-O-Matic Drive. 

Most important are the new 188- and 
198-horsepower dual-exhaust Super- 
Torque V-8 engines from the builder of 
more than 17 million V-8’s. Here’s instant 
acceleration. Not just a new high in speed 

but instant, split-second response that 
gives you flashing get-away from a stand- 
ing start to highway limits 

Here’s the greatest—in everything you 


want a car to do! 


new 


Styled and a powered to set 
new trends 
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lients who slapped the desk and said 

ind this is what I want 


not 


ttle room at 


uippreciated banking 


his is the deal 


but the Springer proposition was 


} . 
lf , 
i getner 


business, 


otto 


of the 


Beau,’ she said, “‘are you thinking 


widow? alley.” 


“She advertised publicly she was in 


ying to do when the tourist season is 


er? He can’t sit on the roadside, out 
gwam,”’ 


the 


wn, ina WI 


No, Beau In winter he’ll 


manage the coffee bar in the bowling 


*“‘What makes you so certain 


*‘Are you unorthodox, Milly?’’ sey 
I smoke cigars.”’ 
“Are you attractive’ 
‘I keep gin in the hous« 


a kind heart? 
‘“*I can tie a bow tie.” 
“Will you bring sunshine into 


“Hay ( 


you 


yo 


the market and I’m telling you pri- “‘l own most of the bowling alley life for an indefinite period?” 
vately [ am, too. I’ve considered you “Milly, why in the world do you She said, “‘Marriage is not indefi 
for months. She made up my mind for want to marry?”’ Beau.”’ 
me. She may be able to play the piano “Because I want something around ‘Don’t remind me of that, Milly 
but you and [| have something in com- here bigger than a budgie bird You She said, “I'll remind you of 
mon—a family to look after.” may have your mind on a widow but though. No triflers need apply 

‘I know that, Milly. They need the couldn’t you stretch a point and con- “You mean no playing around 
money I give for board. What's Joe sider a spinster, Beau widows?”’ 


mean around 
widows.”’ 

I won’t give 
a true case of mat if suit 


no playing 


» 


trouble, Milly 
We suit 


Canadas car makers 


No wonder Canada’s leading car makers put the 
new Goodyear Tubeless Super-Cushion on their 
1955 models! 

Here is the one completely 
the tire made possible 


patented 


new, completely 
different tubeless tire 
exclusive and 


only by Goodyear’s 


3-T process! 


go TUBELESS 


3-T is a process for treating tire cords. It 


actually “tempers” they have the 
most resiliency, the most strength, Using our new 
Grip-Seal construction, we “‘weld” these 3-1 
cords into the tire. Result: a tubeless tire that’s 
completely airtight—the strongest ever made. 


the cords so 


8 reasons why you too will want this tubeless tire 
instead of any other tire, tubeless or otherwise 


1. Sure air-holding ability 


Air is locked in this tire because the amazing 
Goodyear Grip-Seal and 3-T 
cords make the body itself completely airtight! 
In this tubeless tire, the 3-T cord body and 
rubber 


by our 


construction 


“welded” together 
construction. At 
And special multiple 


leakage at the tire 


are “fused” or 
Grip-Seal 
escape through the tire 


alt 


can't 


sealing rings prevent 


beads even on sharp corners at high speed. 





HERE’S PROOF! We cut strips from the side- 


one made with 


walls of two tubeless tires 
3-T cord, the other with old type cord. Then 


we applied a soap solution to both. In less 


' 


than 30 seconds, air seeping through the or- 


fabric foamed out in bubbles! 


cord fabric remained airtight 


dinary tire 
But our 3-1 
not an ounce of air escaped! For ability to 


hold air, no other tire can compare! 





, a Extra protection against blowouts 


A bruise or break 1n the carcass of a tube- 
type tire causes the 
pinched. Result: 


because there is 


Tubeless Super-Cushion, blowout dangers are 


nner tube to chafe or be 
blowout. But 


blow out in the 


dangerous 
no tube to 
practically eliminated. Instead, if the carcass 


of this tire is damaged, you get only a slow 





leak—a gradual loss of air. And possibilit 
of damage is lessened because of the strength 
and resiliency of patented 3-T cords 

— 

= — 

= 3 

~ . 

HERE’S PROOF! We mounted a set of Tubeless 


Super-Cushions on a Jimmie Lynch Death 


Dodger car. The daring driver roared up a 


ramp—leaped into the air—landed on a bed 

of broken glass. What happened? Nothing! 

No puncture—no blowout—no serious dam- 

age to the tread—no damage of any kind to 

the 3-T cord body! 
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The Scandal of the that can be patched up and raced short at Long Branch, near Toronto) two 





something on the order of Sir Bim horses, Bbl O Monkeys, second choice 

Lame Racehorses I have had a lot of experience with bad- to the winner Kelina in the seventh, 

legged horses and I think I might be broke down while on the lead at the 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 able to race a classy old stud until he turn out of the backstretch, and Nosun, 

pays himself out, and then breed him to second choice in the eighth, broke down 

short mares . If you know anything while trying to make a belated move 

except by racing a crippled horse, and please send me the particulars, price and had to be vanned off the track. The 

that’s done almost every day etc.” commission has a horde of vets scan 

You find this hard to believe? Then There are a lot of horsemen with a ning the day’s entrants every morning 

read this advertisement from the lot of experience with bad-legged Yet Bbl O Monkeys and Nosun were 

February 1953 issue of Horses, a small horses, and many of them operate in okayed and the customers blew their 
periodical distributed by the Cromwell Canada, not Kentucky. Last Oct. 26 money 

Bloodstock Agency in Lexington, Ky.: veteran racing writer Joe Perlove re The customers also blew their money 

“T am interested in a classy cripple ported in the Toronto Star: “‘Yesterday last June 23 at Woodbine in Toronto 





3. Extra protection against puncture flats 6. Extra mileage—a quiet ride 


Because our 3-T cords and Grip-Seal construc- Exactly how much more mileage you'll get 
tion result in a tire that is a ““welded” unit— depends on how and where you drive. But this 
not separate layers—you get amazing protec- we promise: the new Tubeless Super-Cushion 
tion against punctures. If a nail punctures the will give you extra miles for every dollar. It’s 
tire, 3-T cords grab it like a vise—air can’t a cooler running tire—tough, strong, lighter 
escape around it. 3-T cords make it that way. And because it 


runs cooler, it isn’t subject to life-robbing 
heat build-up. And the new tread design 

with squeal suppressors molded between the 
outer ribs—puts an end to highway hum and 


cornei queal 


7. Fits your present rims 
Now—today—you can equip your car with 
Supe 


Cushions, as you require. Right on your pre 


, 


l or a complete set ol Tubele 


ent rims. 





HERE'S PROOF! We equipped a fleet of taxis 8. Costs no more than an ordinary tire and tube 


with new Tubeless Super-Cushions. For This great new tire—with all its advantage 
32,000,000 miles they rolled—in all weather, of 3-T cord—costs no more than a conver 
on all types of road. Then the fleet owners tional tire and tube! Why not bring your ca 
reported: Tubeless Super-Cushions cut punc- up-to-date with new Tubeless Super-Cushiot 
ture flats by 50° , today! Your Goodyear Dealer will buy all the 


unused mileage on your present tires 


4. Quick and easy puncture repairs 


If you do get a puncture, you can usually 
make the repair without even taking the tire 
off the wheel. Goodyear’s exclusive Simplug 
method of repair (see illustration below) costs 
only a few cents ... takes only a few minutes 

lasts for the life of the tire! Any tire 


_~ ‘y 
ee a - , 
oy 


- 


repair shop is ready and able to service your 
Tubeless Super-Cushions. 
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Rubber plug 
inserted in nail hole 





reTett YY. 


5. Easy wheel balancing —no inflation worries 


Because there is no tube or heavy sealant in 
the Goodyear Tubeless Super-Cushion, wheels 
balance easier, hold their balance better. 
You check tire inflation only as often as you 
do with conventional tires—about once 
a month. 








On your new car, be sure to specify Goodyear 


Tubeless Super-Cushions. 
DeLuxe : 


ES en” GOODFYEAR 









when a horse named Scientist ran last 
in the seventh race. After the race the 
stewards appointed by the Racing 
Commission called for an examination 
of the horse and subsequently fined 
trainer Gordon M. Huntley fifty dol 
lars for starting an unfit horse 

But that still didn’t answer th 
question that the people who bet on 
Scientist were entitled to ask the 
question the Toronto Humane Society 
should have asked both the Ontari 
Racing Commission and the Ontario 
Jockey Club which operates Woodbin« 
the question that sports editor Bobby 


Hewitson asked next day in the I 


ronto Telegram If the veterinary 
report indicated the horse was not fit 
why was the tart allowed If not 


illowed the fans would have been pro 
tected from losing the mone for the 


1 


horse was bet on at less than 4 to 1 
here is no need for any racetrack t 
permit the running of crippled horses 
except to accommodate a small numbe 
of horsemen who are more zealou I 
racing their horse tl n kind in the way 
they treat them Che practice can b 
stopped quite easily Im the pring oO 
1952 Premier Leslie Frost tabled in the 
Ontario legislature a report I made t« 
S. Tupper Bigelow, chairman of the 
Racin Commission Ihe repor 
overed 151 day of racing in 1951 at 
Hamilton, Fort Erie and Toronto ract 
tracks under the jurisdiction of the 
OR! Chat was the eason | was the 
ORC’s chief vet 


In the report I cited one hundred and 


forty-four instance where lame horse 
were entered for cing In practically 
ill these cases | had recommended t« 
the stewards that the horses not be 
allowed to run In sevent ot tnosm 
cases the steward who have the final 
iuthority in such matter even above 
i veterinarian whose job is looking after 
horses——told the trainers to go ahead 
ind run the horse inyway 
Now, in those one hundred and fort 

four cases there were only for au 


ferent horses involved. Some of them I! 


had reported to the tewards two 
three time one tine Ted We horse 
I mentioned previously I reported 
fifteen times In 1951 there were about 
twelve hundred horses racing on Ontar« 
tracks In a crowd like that fort 
vould hardly he missed Yet the 
teward pers tently gave nm te i 
nor me nd pern ed py 1! 
H be « nged’? Simy 
y ’ ree i¢ ' t? >) ’ 
Raci Com! nd ! 
mpetent and ! et ww 
reon, instead of the steward the fir 
T vive rye | I ‘ nit 1 rac’ | 
50, wher he OR N in i 
t ( t } tand re int 
ree ' n Ov ! il forn 
' { i mportar 
i pre e examuinat ! 
! rat ele na ! 
n tl comn 7 empl Sucl 
exar tions must pa he horse 
being sound, fit and ready for cing 


horse will be scratched 


Furthermore, according to rule 1 
ie eterinarian himself had the 
thority to scratch the horse On the 
morning of eact racing day he the 
veterinarian) shall familiarize himaeel 
with the physical condition if il 
entries and if, in his opu ' mm entr 

not fit, sound and ready for racing 
he shall order it scratched and inforn 


the stewards 
All the members of the Racing Con 
mission knew the rule was ther 


did Premier Frost. because | told hin 


nw report on the racing of lam« 
horse I x) sent copies of the report 
to the deral Minister of Agriculture 
Jame (; (;ardiner the loront« 
Hur ne Society. the Ontario Society 
for I tion of Cruelt f 
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NOW SEE ALL THIS AND MORE from Canad s new Scenic Domes, shown here in the Bow River Valley section of the Canadian Rockies. New fast schedule saves tis 


Canadian Pacific presents Canada’s first and only 


stainless steel Scenic Dome streamliner— 





SEE THE CANADIAN ROCKIES tl I nly from < RICH CANADIAN DECOR st I t t ice Mural THRIFTY DELUXE COACHES 
( ~ I ff hty Lou I ref t ra ral painted Seats are 1 os 


i 9. shilbos . 





Starting April 24th, in daily service between Mont- 
real and Vancouver, and Toronto and Vancouver, 
via Banff and Lake Louise in the Canadian Rockies. 


DELICIOUS MEALS AND 


Deluxe Dinir 


SNACKS 





BANFF ond 


Route of THE CANADIAN 


FF i 
vancouver REGINA 
a 


FRIENDLINESS SETS THE MOOD 








nur i | oronte ne 


en ( otner peopl 


tion I tl ight Queen I lizabet 


terested nce sh 
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\ m ho il ( 
I t it the R 
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Tit 


NE WHISKIES FOR ALMOST A CENTURY 


Well, after the first two months of the 
1951 season in Ontario, that rule might 


just as well not have been there. The 
ORC ignored it and gave the stewards 

not the vet—the final say on 
whether a horse was fit to run. The 
reason for this, according to Tupper 
Bigelow, the ORC chairman, was that 
in New York and on other major 
tracks, the stewards had the last word 

Are the stewards qualified to pass 
judgment on such matters? I say no 
ind so did Dr. A. Savage. of the Uni 
versity of Manitoba, then president of 
the Canadian Veterinary Medical As 





sociation, in a statement issued on 
April 23, 1952 

“Legal tribunals recognize that lame- 
ness in a horse is a manifestation of 
pain,’ Savage said. “‘Consequently if a 
lame horse is worked, to say nothing of 
being raced, it constitutes cruelty 
Therefore the veterinary surgeon spe- 
cializing in that branch of veterinary 
science is the only recognized authority 
capable of passing final judgment in 
such cases F 

Anyone interested in my report knew 
that Savage said that, because that was 


another thing I took pains to point out 





this famous world-taveller 
to your friends this evening 


ober Stns Lintled 


For the past three years I have gone on 
and on telling anyone who would listen 
and some who didn’t want to—that 
the simple and sensible way to stop the 
racing of lame horses was to operate 
within the letter of racing rules and let 
a competent and honest veterinarian 
decide whether a horse is fit to run 
Nothing has ever been done about it 
officially, and I can only conclude that 
the powers that be don’t care whether 
lame horses are made to run races 
and whether the public that bets on 
them because it doesn’t know any 
better loses thousands of dollars a yea 
“Horsemen complain ORC vet too 
strict,’ the Toronto Telegram reported 
in a headline on June 12, 1951. Iu 
strict. Every time I saw a lame horse | 
tried to get him barred from racing so 
that the injury that caused his lameness 
could be healed 
In a book on the treatment of 
1. R. S. Timmis, who 
is chairman of the racing committee 
the Ontario SPCA, wrote several years 


horses’ injuries, C¢ 


ago: ““The cure for all lameness is the 
removal of the cause ind rest, abso- 
lute rest, of the injured part.” Yet 

year ago, in a report on Ontario racing 
he referred to “lameness, real and ap- 


parent.”’ In some cases of lameness, he 
said, there was no pain. This is true 
But the reason behind it that a 


horse sometimes goes past the point o 
pain to where an injured joint, say 
has become solid bone, and so he feels 
no pain. (This process of consolidation 
of the joint is called ankylosis 

“Ice is used to help a horse and re 
move swelling and pain,’’ Timmis re- 
ported. And so it is. But it’s common 
knowledge too that ice is used on the 
day a horse races He is lame; he 
“iced’’: he goes into a race How is it 
possible to escape the conclusion that 
a lame horse is therefors pe rmitted to 
race 

Bad as the situation is in Ontario, it 
is better than in other parts of Canada 
Under the Ontario Racing Commission 
all horses entered are givén a pre-rac¢ 
examination by the commission’s vet- 
erinarians, first on the morning they’re 
due to run and again in the paddock 
before they go on the track. If the vet 
notices a lame horse he re ports it to the 
stewards, with a recommendation that 
it be scratched In many cases the 


stewards accept such a recommenda 


tion. but the evil lies in the fact tl 
they n reject it 

Bu n no | ! 

mpulsor r : 
eve! horse entered f Ir 
other words, its up to the owner o1 
trainer whether a horse starts—unless 
it is noticeably in distress the stewards 
1utomatically take the owner’s word 


that it’s fit 


I was a eterina onl n Unt 
tracks, ! vher prey 
this article I asked about conditior 
other ts of Canad 

In Vancouver Robert M. Rand 


director of the Exhibition Parl 
admitted “‘there are one or two cases of 


an unfit horse getting to the track every 


year—all racecourses encounter that 
sort of thing.’’ Icing or freezing horses 
however, isn’t frowned upon “_ 

horse has an inflammation the icin 


helps him to run. I don’t think it does 


the horse any harn If a horse comes 
out oft a race sore we put him on tne 
Vet's List He is not taken off this list 
ind allowed to run until the vet 
siders him fit again.”’ 

Pr rie horses were e fittest of 

saw during my ear Ont 
tracks I guess the western owners 


must like their horses because there is 


nothing to stop them from running 
lame horse on prairie tracks if the 

get hb the naked eve the padd 

judge and the stewards The paddo 
judg wo 1 ce i r ) 
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ous case of lameness to the track vet 
or the stewards. But he is not specific- 
ally trained to recognize lameness. 

For years Quebec racetracks were 
the most loosely conducted of any in 
Canada and a common saying about 
an ageing or faltering horse was: “If 
he can’t win, ship him to Quebec.” 
The result was a startling procession 
of horses with an alarming variety of 
infirmities. Blue Bonnets at Montreal 
no longer operates for thoroughbreds, 
but at Connaught Park, near Hull, 
Que.—Ottawa’s neighbor—there is a 
two-week meeting. There in 1947 
four thoroughbreds were abandoned in 
broken-down barns after the racing 
season. 

The track veterinarian at Connaught 
Park last year was Dr. Robert C. S 
Radmore, who two years ago was 
convicted of cruelty to animals. He 
has since ceased to be a registered 
veterinarian in Ontario and therefore 
is not legally entitled to practice at all. 

Why do horsemen race lame horses, 
ubject them to pain, victimize the 
vople who bet on them?  Isn’t it 
»bvious that a lame horse cannot run 
as well as a sound one? Of course it 
is, but horsemen are incurable opti- 
mists. They will buy a good race horse 
for a small sum, perhaps, because he is 
lame. They are sure they can repair 
this ailment, or at least minimize it 
long enough so the horse can get around 
the track. Everyone has a “secret 
remedy” that he is sure will make a 
lame horse sound. And so they go on 
and on racing unfit horses, 

The mystery is not so much why 
these optimists keep on trying as why 
the racetracks, the racing associations, 
the government bodies that regulate 
the sport, the humane societies, the 
police, why anyone in the world op- 
posed to cruelty permits the practice 
to go on. 


The Fort Erie Race Fix 


All through 1951 I kept asking 
Ontario’s racing commissioners why it 
was necessary to race lame horses. | 
haven’t stopped asking. In 1952 I was 
replaced as chief veterinary surgeon. 
Since then the Ontario Veterinary 
Association has declared me unethical 
because I charged that some fellow 
members were not fighting cruelty to 
horses, as I was. I have been called 
stubborn, un-cooperative, a bull in a 
china shop. 

The reasons for it all lie in what I 
saw during the time I was chief vet on 
Ontario tracks. 

When I went to work on these tracks 
the ORC was only a year old, but it 
was already rushing ahead with the job 
of cleaning up racing, which had not 
been in good odor. The commission’s 
work was to result in the exposure of 
a plot by jockeys and trainers to fix 
races at the Fort Erie track. Evidently 
the ORC was also determined to get 
a better break for horses. It gave me 
authority to scratch (remove from a 
race) any unfit horse and told me to 
keep a list of lame horses No horse 
on this list could race until I certified 
him sound. 

This wide and useful authority lasted 
less than a month—just long enough 
for horsemen to discover I didn’t intend 
to let any lame horse run a race. They 
began to complain to the stewards. On 
May 22 I examined a horse named 
Chance Toss at Toronto Woodbine 
Park and found that he was lame in 
his right front leg. He was in training, 
being exercised steadily, and on May 31 
he was entered to race. I looked at 
him that morning and told the stewards 
he was too lame to run. They decided 
to let him go anyway. He did poorly 
and after the race he was quite lame. 
By the end of June in Hamilton Chance 
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Toss was a cripple, but with bandages, dition is getting progressively worse.”’ mitted to run on Oct. 15 and Oct 
liniments or other means he could actu- Did that save Chance Toss? On in spite of the fact I had ordered hin 
ally keep going. When he was entered July 12 at Fort Erie he ran again and scratched, and he finished well back of 
on June 27 I examined him and recom- actually won on a muddy track, which the winners 
mended that he be scratched. He helps sore-legged horses since there is Chance Toss was by no means an 
wasn’t. less shock on their legs than would be unusual case. The record of the hors« 
At this point I tried to take a stand the case on a hard track. He ran again named Ted Wes, owned by Eddie Mil 
against the racing of a lame horse and on July 24 and didn’t win and again ner, a Toronto horseman, was much 
I reported to ORC chairman Bigelow: on Aug. 22 and again on Aug. 28. By worse Through the long list of my 
“It should be pointed out to them (the now Chance Toss was very lame and reports to Bigelow the name of this 
stewards) that there is a law prohibit- when I recommended once more that horse runs like a haunted tortured soul 
ing the use of lame or suffering horses. he be barred from racing the stewards which he was. His lameness got pro 
I consider it inexcusable for them to agreed and his entry on Sept. 20 was gressively worse Yet he ran fifteen 
allow such a horse as Chance Toss to refused. times 
run. By the veterinary record his con- But at Long Branch he was per Early in the year I placed him on 















Friendly Hilton hospitality now awaits guests 
in two world-famous hotels in the nation’s 
capital. The distinguished Mayflower “a name 
of international fame” and the magnificent 
new Hotel Statler are both centrally located— 
convenient to the White House, embassies, 
government buildings and smart shops. When 
you are a guest at either of these great Hilton 
Hotels, you are assured of superb service and 
excellent value. Delicious food is served in a 
variety of attractive restaurants including some 
rooms which feature brilliant entertainment 
and dancing to name bands. While inherently 
distinctive in character and individuality, they 
enjoy the same high standards of quality and 
perfection found in the entire family of Hilton 
Hotels and Statler Hotels at home and abroad 
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Chis is the time of year a wise motorist checks his shock absorbers 
for damage from rutted, ice-covered roads. potholes and the extra 
strains of winter driving. 


If youl shoe k absorbers are broke nm, worn, or lou im fluid, you Thay 


get: Out of line wheels: uneven tire wear: wheel shimmy: erratic 


steering. car hard to control: spring breakage: fast shackle wear: 
rattles. jars, jolts and loosened bolts: poor braking: wheel dance, 
esper ially on rough roads Stop these troubles with Deleo Shock 
Absorbers — and be sure of a smooth luxury ride 

Delco Shock Absorbers are only one of many high quality products you'll 
find at your United Motors Service dealer... products that are used as 
original equipment by many leading vehicle manufacturers. Be sure you 
insist on these smooth working, 


get the best long lasting parts and 


accessories 





NEW DEPARTURE Ball Bearings 
HYATT Roller Beorings 


DELCO-REMY Electrical 
Equipment 

GUIDE Lomps 

KLAXON Horns 


HARRISON Heater 
PACKARD Cable 

DELCO Hydraulic Brokes 
HARRISON Thermostats 
DELCO Shock Absorber 
DUREX Gasoline Filters 
ROCHESTER Carburetors 
SAGINAW Jacks 


AC Speedometers and Gauges 
AC Spark Pluqgs 

AC Fuel Pumps 

AC Speedometer Cables 
AC Oil Filters 
HARRISON Radiators 


















Look for these top quality parts at this sign of good service. 
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the veterinary list. There, protected 
by ORC rules, he wasn’t supposed to 
Then on June 30 the ORC’s 
supervisor of racing, W. J. Risewick 
told me at Hamilton that Ted Wes 
would be taken off my list on the ORC’s 
orders. Next day I letter 
from Bigelow confirming the news. I 
complained to him in my report: “This 
veteri- 


run at all 


received a 


horse is much too lame for any 
nary surgeon to permit him to race and 
I cannot understand stewards allowing 
that 


it, espec ially when it is a case 


might respond to treatment 


Each time the horse ran——every five 


or six days—I recommended that he 
be scratched, after examining him, and 
each time the recommendation was 


ignored by the stewards Finally on 
Aug. 6 I asked Bigelow for a directive 
excusing Ted Wes from such checkups 
since ‘‘the stewards seem determined to 
allow this horse to run regardless of my 
recommendation.” 

Finally, after Ted Wes had finished 

Woodbine Park on 
to make the commis- 
involved 


first in a race at 
Sept. 15, I tried 
understand the 
in racing a lame 
almost always caused by 
is shown by inflammation 
a joint. Sometimes this inflammation 
can be 
horse is given a workout 
But after the race the inflammation 
much worse and the pain much greater 
Would run a mile on an inflamed 
’ Horses are driven to it 


sion cruelty 
Lameness is 
pain, which 


usually in 


horse 


reduced by exercise, and so a 
before a race 


Ss 


you 


o 
leg’ 


Why, when the ORC rules were 
clearly aimed at stamping out the 
racing of lame horses, did the ORC 
stewards permit it? The answer lies in 


the reaction of the horsemen. From the 


first few weeks after I began the pre- 
race examinations on May 5, 1951 
there were rumblings in the ranks of 


owners and trainers 


On June 12 the Toronto Telegram 
reported 
TI , ‘ 
He | e ¢ t 
otect t I lr 
T+ 
Ss n I 
7 r ‘ 
B eme : 
tr ‘ { 
( 
1 Tf 
il 
‘ 

But the commission had ip} irent! 
made up its mind whose side it was 
on It took a hasty look at the practice 
on other racetracks and decids 


d to 
method in New York St 


veterinary 


follow the 


where the stewards. not the 


surgeon, have the final authoritv on 
whether 1 horse 3s able te run BD) 
James G. Catlett. the chief vet in 


New York, told me t the time that 





tl veterinary was neve overruled 
but he l bh | TY t tin yr 
n Ontario I could be overruled too 
ind I was, seventy times in the ne 
four months, or once every second day 
And wha ibout the publi whose 


interests I had been paid to protect 


On Aug. 28 at Stamford Park, ne 
Fort Erie i horse named Bank Balan: 
was entered in a race I saw he was 


lame and recommended that he _ be 


scratched Che stewards let h m run 
and he finished forty 
the winner I told 
Den Bergh it was 


lengths back of 
steward R. Van 
1 disgrace to allow 
rep rted 
chairman that “‘No 
being given by the 
1e ~public.”’ 


such a horse to run and [| 
to ORC 
consideration is 


stewards to tl 


Bigelow 





On Sept. 8 at Woodbine | asked 
to have a named Sun Herod 
scratched for lameness, but the request 
Ten thousand dollars was 


horse 


was refused 
bet on Sun Herod in that 

ran third Coming off the track 
he was pitifully lame never re 
covered His owner had 
for $9,500 but later gave him away 
In another race at Woodbine a 
named Mark High appeared lame in 
the paddock and I recommended he 
be scratched. He went to the post at 
odds of 2 to 1 with $17,336 bet on him 
and ran last. 

On the year’s last day of ra 
Dufferin Park I examined 
a horse named Spangle Main in the 
morning and recommended that he be 
lame 


race and he 
last. 
and 
bought him 


horse 


ng at 


Toronto’s 


scratched because he 


The scratch was not approved and the 


was quite 


public made the horse a favorite at odd 
of 8 to 5. On the track I! 
horse limping badly and telephoned the 
stewards pointing this out and again 
urging them to scratch the horse. They 
didn’t. The public wagered $14,000 on 
Spangle Main, which ran third last and 
finish of 


saw the 


was booed by the crowd at the 
the race. 

I reported to 
ORC stewards 
as jockeys who fix races when they al 
‘In sucl 


that the 


is culpable 


Bigelow 


were just 


lowed crippled horses to run 


cases jockeys did not have to _ be 
bribed, for the crippled horses were 
losers before the gates opened.” | 
received a letter from the chairman 


thanking me for the report 

This kind of horse-race policing may 
extremely from 
actually the 


appear slipshod sucl 
evidence, but 
of horses could have been much worse 
if there had been no pre-race 
tion at all. The stewards did approve 
the scratching of many lame horses (se\ 
and this pe 
of other lame 


treatment 
examina 
enty-four in the season 


haps made the 
more flagrant 


racing 
horses all the 


\ Flogging in the Stalls 


The ORC has jurisdiction over hay 
too, but in 
affluent 


y impossible to police 


ness racing in Ontario 


Canada this is not an sport 


and it is practical 


it properly lhe owners are trainers 
ind often drivers too. Most of then 
ure genuine horse lovers i few don’t 
care what it costs a horse to win a race 

At Dufferin Park in Toronto I saw 
1 horse named Grattan Volo blind 
with cataract in both yes, entered 
two races in a week Chere was notl 
ing unlawful about lis entry | 
been approved by the ORC-approved 
stewards 1 witnessed the flogging 
two horses in their stalls s some 
times done ifte! i horse s broker 
striae n rne i I he san 
‘ ou might chast log 
cl sing cal | é A ) espol! 
ble were called to L \ is na 
ne adr d he d n | orse 

v belt Ne Lise ned 

| reported hors ‘ r 
mouths from makeshift wire attacl 
ments on the bits This makes 
easier to control tough-n ithed hors 
nd is excruciatingly pair You 
hat dor everywhe I f 
when told bout N 
tat t tl tral 

For tl I f O 
societies for the prevention of cruelt 
o animals have been trying to pinpoint 
specific cases of cruelty te orses 
Ontario and Quebec bush camps Al 
the reports I made on cruelty to r 


horses were tabled in the Ontario legis 


lature in the 
considerable 


spring of 195 giver 
publicity in Canadian 
deliv 


humane societies and societies for the 


newspapers ered to officials of 


prevention of cruelty to animals I 


have not yet seen these societies take 


any action beyond sending out com 
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0h é t every jockey club in Canada illustrious name was lent to the race 
Premier Frost t my report has a list of patrons and officers that meetings concerned 
ptly asked the Ontario Racin invariably includes some of the most lhe Criminal Code of Canada forbids 
on, which I had accused of important citizens in their community cruelty to animals, but makes no 
these evil to make or district It’s hard to believe that specific reference to race horses. Two 
ivest or of them uch people would knowingly lend their years ago I asked the federal Minister 
‘ ire practice hich reason names to any enterprise cruel to of Agriculture, J. G. Gardiner, if any 
I vuuld consider cruel bein inimal For instance, Field Marshal article in the Criminal Code would 
then I think they Viscount Alexander of Tunis was apply to the racing of lame horses. He 


id +} 


! ed ne toid e com patron of the Ontario Jocke 
1951-——the year I reported 
Bigelow meanwhile had cases of lame horses being run 
$i ould be assigned t doubt Lord Alexander had no inkling of 
| turned to the race the conditions I’ve been des« 
) I refused tl jot the fact remains that the we 
notified Frost é 
t ( ne te il 
ri luate ! or 
’ { 7 I} 
. | } ] 
1) V.d.R. 3 | } 
( t I ree ‘ ! 
) l C'lul 
t the 
H | red the Pren 
r mber ) the n 
id nac 1 I ) I 
; ro byt } 
mir I nar er 
ne i i ! he ler 
he Jocke Club u 
ruelt , 
\ Pa he mined 
1 Blac mor d told f 
hould not be permitted t 
hor » lame could 
j ind Fowl. d later 
OR t ird let ! rse 
| i ij tiful pert mane 
I la 
After four horse were killed n la 
(irand National Steeplechase it 
I ngland inimal lovers ill 
I tain e in arm illing for 
1é irnaye Ihe eq il 
Ibeit less ¢ wentrated 
(Canadian racetrach He 
I l lo er react 
nt Humane Soci ha 
I it racetracth ( report 
1itior yt horse I ire 
i t ve nd do not 
il Ti I | | \ 
i i tl d report 
( ( Reid manager 
| ld ‘ ! 
() Soci f t | 
( el t Animals | 
t ly ne re ! Cor 
i O rio Racing Comr 
have made a grand clear | 
I hard complete tl 
} od of the no t} 
1] oncerned L hie I 
| SPCA had invest er 
! Fowler at Woodbi 
i f Blackar I 
id 
H he 
t 1 P ) 
( nt t | re Hi 
— ‘ 7 ipa y mbe« 
) | ‘ ] t i } 
‘ ur \ lal 
! horses owne whi " 
W re handicapped by lack 
e president of Hul Hi 
Society, J. P. M id 
} { > i } r () 
Huma Sor said P | 
buck to | “(1 
‘ep (GENERAL 
na t ' 
a oss Canad i , 
kof intount, tack of counage yest LOCO 
' om , si | , : 
‘ iwered ! . ’ 
} ] \ vY thro ‘ 
mpossible to compute how 


' 
bet in illegal 


societies haven t 


millions were 
Yet hum 


make sure the rses 


ine 


referred the question to the Minister of 
“If the 
could 


y Club in 


dozens of Justice and gave me this reply 


Without government wishes to do so it 


enact legislation making it an offense to 


ribing but illow an unfit horse to run in a horse 


ight of his race 
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But idded ‘] 
we might experience some difficulty in 
enforcing a law of that kind.”’ 

When Dr F. W Schofield, of the 
Ontario Veterinary College, reported to 
the SPCA “the cowardly 
and cruel practice of icing horses,’’ he 
“You are dealing with a 
difficult group of people 
reasonable in your approach but inflex 


Gardiner imagine 


Ontario on 
also warned: 
so be wise and 
ible in your opposition to cruelty 

That 
reason ible 


fine if a ind 


at work, and 


would be W ise 


approach were 
were bein 


it s not 


horses 


if cruelty to race 
stamped out 
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How Ross Spent bought, Ross barely glanced at it, and club—-the super-exclusive Royal Yacht 
Pit. dropped it into his pocket as casually Squadron at Cowes 

Sixteen Millions as if it had been a penny matchbox When he took to tuna fishing for 

His lavishness wasn’t merely a mat sport, off the Nova Scotia coast in the 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 ter of prodigious spending. Thete was summer of 1908, he made his arrange- 

an exuberance ahout him that made ments on the scale of a maharajah 

whatever he did seem a little larger setting out on a tiger hunt Although 

confidential business agent, to go to than life-sized, and gave it the bright he fished from a small rowboat he 

New York and buy one. When Hogg implausible color of a travel poster. He kept a motor cruiser standing by, 

asked how much he wanted to spend, went in for yacht racing with a flourish and a launch shuttled between boat 

Ross said he didn’t think anything very that has seldom been equalled His ind cruiser to bring him refreshments. 

grand was indicated, and that $125,000 seventy-five-foot Gloria was in the For the first three seasons his bad luck 

would be about right When Hogg same exalted class as George V's was characteristically spectacular. All 

‘ got back to Montreal and showed his famous Britannia, and he raced her the fifty-odd tuna he hooked got away, 

employer the glittering treasure he’d as a fellow member of the King’s own ifter fights that lasted up to nineteen 
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> Sse ditsdls ace the lickel 
\ iy tnonty” 
po Z— “These Diesels are the Ticket for my money! Just what 


- the doctor ordered to haul the millions of dollars worth of 
= 4, ‘ spanking new equipment our two great railways have now 


\' } put into service. My passengers are happier, and so am I! 





— 
) 
C 


a 
r 





\ They like the difference in the new, luxurious accommodations 
... ranging from sections to the privacy of roomettes, bedrooms 
and spacious drawing rooms. They like the dinette and coffee shop 
ars for light snacks . . . and the smart, modern trend in lounge 


cars and coaches. Most of all they like the difference in the smoother 





and more relaxing ride that the diesel locomotives give them. Yes. 


the diesels are the ticket for my money, and for my passengers, too!” 







Watch the difference the diesels make! 
Over 600 G.M. diesel locomotives made 


in the vast General Motor Diesel plant at 





London, Ontario, are now working round the clock 






on passenger and freight runs on Canada's two great 






railways and on 9 other independent Canadian 














roads ... moving goods ... moving people .: ; 


keeping Canada on the move! 
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hou! When the run of bad luck ended 
toward the close of his fourth season 


the change was even more spectacular 


The tuna he finally landed weighed 


six hundred nd eighty pounds the 
biggest « ht ntil then with hook 
und lime 

Ross od-natured and unaffected 
wit ‘ rybod Irom prince to t i 
drivers Vas he son of a man ofl 
monumental rewd ne Jan ike 
i Scottish-borr ler eer, came t 
(Canad l ul U VAY f the 
I 5 here he had been in ing 
of construction nd maintenance on 
couple of old Commodore Vanderbilt 

| T ilw i\ VW onnm son WA bort 

Lindsay, Ont n 1876, Jame “ 


nage! na chie!l engineer of a sma 
wal road: but in 1883 he got the con 
build the whole of the Canadian 
Pacific's main line from Winnipeg we 
the Rocki Soon after that he 
ive up engineering and concentrated 
ym making money, with such relentk 
letermination and in such enormous 
imounts that by the first years of thi 


century a newspaper felt free to dé 


cribe him as a flinthearted financier 
James Ross gave his son three name 
James Kennet! Levenson When 


1. K. L. was ten he was sent to Bishop 

College School at Lennoxville, Que in 
Kinglish-ty pe privats school for the well 
to-do CVhough his career at Bishop 

vas undistinguished, both in the clas 

room and on the playing field, he 
blossomed out when he entered MeGill 
University it 1893 here he stood 
near the top of his classes and shone 
is a star lineman on McGill 1 SOF 


champion football team 


He Took Aces from Their Ears 


Meanwhile his father had bought 
into the street railways of ‘Toronto 
Montreal and Winnipeg, owned a large 
part of the tramway system of Bir 
mingham in England ind controlled 
the vast Dominion Coal Company 
which operated most of the mines of 
Nova Scotia. When young Ross gradu 
ited in 1897 with the degree of Bach 
elor of Science the old man began 
grooming him to be his heir ind put 
him to work in Montreal a i kind 
of apprentice manager in several of 
his businesses 

In 1898 Ross was shipped off 
England for two years of similar 
ipprenticeship there As a boy he 
had been shy and diffident, and even 
it the beginning of the English phas« 
of his training he still hadn't developed 
much ease of manner This bothered 
his father, who thought up a wildly 
original plan to correct it Old James 
had theory that few men have mors 
unshakable self-confidence than a cor 
purer He ordered Rosas to get in touct! 
with what he illed * prominent ma 


rician”’ before he left England and to 


take lessons Rioss did as he was told 
discovered he had a natural gift for 
leight of hand, and for the rest of hi 


fe liked to startle a new icquaintance 


; 
by suddenly producing an ace of spade 


f 
rom his teft ear, or astonish his guest 
vitl n after-dinner display of rd 
rick 

When he returned to Canada ir ”) 

K. L. brought back with hin 
Napier, one of the first motor cars or 
Montreal's treets Not content Lo 
conitine fis driving to city street 
nade the ten-mile trip to Dorval over 
trocious dirt roads There he 4 


greeted by reporters sent out on the 


mance that he would arrive 


The year after the memorable dr 
to Dorval Ros married Ethel Mat 
thews, daughter of the Toronto finan 
cier W. D. Matthews, and his father 
made him assistant to the genera! 
manager of the Dominion Coal Com 


pany. The mines were near Sydney 
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your engine! 


Lively cars and lively 


gas call for 


LIVELY PLUGS... 
install AC Spark 

Plugs with patented 
CORALOX insulator 


The longer you use AC Spark Plugs 
in your Car, truc k or tractor, the more 
you will appreciate that AC patented 
CORALOX makes the big difference 


in plug performance 


CORALOX resists, to a greater de- 
gree than any previous type insu 


lator, the formation of oxide and 










une-up Time... 


means new life for 








carbon deposits, which are major 
causes of shorting, misfiring and loss 
of power. ( onsequently, a new set of 
AC Spark Plugs gives you greater gas 
economy, increased power, improved 
acceleration and more reliable pe 
formance under all operating condi 
tions. Use them in your engines and 


see the difference 


Automotive engineers recommend 
that you change spark plugs every 
10,000 to 12,000 miles. To preserve 


peak performance, install a new s« 


of AC’s. 


Factory equipment 
on nearly as many 
new cars and trucks 
as all other makes 
combined. 





ery gallc f gasoline 
e must be fed stead 
dependably, efficiently 


re yine s corburetor 


If your fuel pump is several 
seasons old if i wise to 
replace with a new AC Fuel 
Pump 


UNITED MOTORS SERVICE—AC DI VIS1ON—General Motors Products of Canada Limited, Oshawa, Ont. 





N.S., where Ross lived when his not-too 
demanding duties didn’t require him 
to be at the head offices in Montreal, 
or he wasn’t at his summer place on 
St. Ann’s Bay on the northeast coast 
of Cape Breton, or out fishing for tuna 
or in England sailing Gloria in the 
races of the Royal Yacht Squadron 
where he enjoyed himself hugely but 
never won any important trophies 

In 191 
old James died and left him virtually 
the whole of his fortune 
to get the full estate until his fortieth 
birthday, but in the meantime he was 


}, when Ross was thirty-seven 


Ross wasn’t 


to have an allowance of $75,000 a year 
He also got an immediate legacy of 
$50,000, and a clause in the will di 
rected the executors to pay him any 
sum up to one million dollars at any 
time after his father’s death, if he 
should want it to go into business or 
buy property 

Since he could get the money simply 
by asking for it, Ross was now in effect 
1 millionaire and could live an even 
more ample life. He began doing it 
by ordering a 106-foot motor vacht. 
the Albacore 


six staterooms for the owner and his 


She was designed with 


guests a dining saloon pane led In 
maple, and accommodations for two 
officers and a crew of four. Ross looked 
forward to long cruises in her, but 
soon after Albacore was launched the 
First World War broke out, and he 
changed his plans 

Canada’s three-year-old Navy con 





sisted largely of one ancient cruise! 
taken over from the English. Ross had 
been an ardent supporter of Sir Robert 
Borden’s ‘proposal in 1913 that Canada 
should spend $35 millions to build thre« 
battleships for the British Navy rhe 
so-called Dre idnought Bill’”’ passed 
the Commons but was defeated in the 
Senate Ross thought there ought to 
be a public subscription to raise the 
money and made it known he was 
gift of half 
When war broke out before 


willing to start one with a 
i million 
the project got really under way, he 
gave the half million to the government 


instead, t 


oO use for any war purpose it 
saw fit He also loaned his new yacht 
to the Canadian Navy for service as 
i patrol vessel ind decided to do stil 
more 

Ross bought a big U.S. steam y nt 


al 
> 
oe 
=~ 


painted battleship grey 

his wasn t entirely believed lo make 
more credit e brought his elever 
year-old son along when he took de 
i isi Ipy ird ne 

Boston nd led fly n¢ he peaceful 


y iC t ¢ ib Vitl 


Ros ! inothe! team y i 

the Winchester, from vealthy Eng 
lishman, and given her lso to the 
Navy Che Navy renamed her Grilss 


commissioned Ross i reserve Heuten 
int, and put him in command He 
was at Se n the Gruse for two ears 
on patrol between Halifax and Bet 
muda. He never had her in action, but 


rot two mentions in dispate hes for the 
seamanlike way he handled her in 
Atlantic winter storms and a_ hurri 
cane off Bermuda 

On the last day of March 1916 Ross 
had his fortieth birthday—the fateful 
day on which he inherited the sixteen 
million-dollar balance of his father’s 
fortune. That spring he went off active 
duty at sea. In the fall, still in the 
Navy, he was loaned to the govern- 
ment to be chairman of the newly 
formed Dominion Board of Pension 
Commissioners. 
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At the same time he set about the 
happy task of living up to his immens« 
new wealth. He promptly gave almos 
a million to the Royal Victoria Hos 
pital for a building in memory of hi 
father, and another million to his old 
school Bishop’s College. He invested 
i million and a quarter in a trust fund 
for his wife. In 1914 he’d bought 
couple of race horses and had got 
taste for racing which now grew to 
passion. The year of his inheritance 
he spent a million or so to start 
breeding farm at Verchéres on_ the 
St. Lawrence i site he ple ked chief 


. , ! 
because the grass and water were goot 


and it was near enough to a railway 
station to be convenient for shipping 
horses. but also because he could get 
there from Montreal by yacht. He had 
all the stables and barns painted the 
black and orange of his racing colors 
and before long he’d got together 
string of forty-seven horses 

In 1917 the Navy promoted hin 
commander, skipping the intervening 
rank of lieutenant-commander as 
special honor to the man who had 
given it two ships and loaned it a third 
That year Ross had his private railway 
car built, in which he sometimes took 
friends to the track where his horses 
happened to be running. Perhaps be 
cause of his public service there was 
no public criticism of him for buyin 
such a luxury at the height of the w 
in France 


\ Fortune at Saratoga 
Although his entertaining was 


wholeheartedly lavish as everything 
else he did, Ross himself ate and drank 


moderately But he liked to see les 
abstemious peopl having fun im 
gave parties wherever he went He 


gave a particularly cheerful party at 


the Casino in Sarato; Springs t 
celebrate his reported coup there u 
1918, and his betting activities becam«e 
the talk of racetracks ill over the 
continent Public guessing on his wa 
gering barely managed to keep up wit! 
the truth and- amazingly, in view o! 


the large amounts he 
sin ortunes the 


bet whe n peopl 
ruessed he was Ik ; 
were ill wrongs 

According to the record Ross kept 
he was one player vho ctually be 
the races His son James rece ntly mad 


tabulation of Ross’ betting books fo 


1918 to 1924, noting that bets before 
ind ter that vere neg! ble ; lr 
1918, when Ross was supposed to 
made a fortune at Saratoga, the bool 
how he did indeed make one ind 
cleared $98,000 altoget he In 192 na 
1924 Ross went down a total of $60,001 
but those were his only lo ng year 
In 1919, his best year, he on $189.00 
Hi bigg st single bet tli t \ i WW 
0.000 vhich he won } nging hi 
»y S$50.000 profit SO e of tl ninety 
two other bets he ade it 919 we 
in the low hundreds, but fifty-one wer 
for $1.000 o ore nceludin went 
three for $5,000 His books show th 
in 1924, when he _ stopped _ bettin 
he | he made $18.00 ind that hi 
five winnin ‘ o far offset his twe 
losing ones that he ended up $ OO! 


ihead of the game 

In the year 1919 his horse Sir Barto1 
won the Kentucky Derby at Churcl 
ill Downs—the first time a Canadiar 
owner had ever taken that famous race 
Another of his horses, Billy Kell 
coupled with Sir Barton in the betting 
finished second. Ross had gone to the 
Downs a day or two earlier with 
party of friends, but the night before 
the race he got word that his father 
in-law, W. D. Matthews, was dying in 
Toronto. He left at once, and so 
became one of the few winning owners 
in the long history of the Kentucky 
Derby who didn’t see his triumph. 
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“Ross entertained on a lavish scale. He 


spent a quarter million fixing his home” 


Long afterward, at the time of Ross’ 
death, Jim Coleman told in his sports 
column how Ross had wired Abe Orpen 
in Toronto and Con Enright in New 
York, saying to each, “Bet twenty 
thousand my entry SP.”” They knew 
it referred to his Derby entry, but 
weren’t sure what he meant by the 
letters ““SP”’ at the end. In those days 
there were private bookmakers who 
took bets at agreed odds before the race, 
as well as some who paid off on the 
pari-mutuel odds at the time it started. 
After consulting by phone Orpen and 
Enright decided Ross wanted them 
each to bet $20,000 straight and $20,- 
000 place at starting odds, and made 
arrangements accordingly. 

Sir Barton won by five lengths, with 
Billy Kelly second, and the entry paid 
$7.20 to win and $6.70 to place. As 
Orpen and Enright had understood the 
wire, this meant they owed Ross $99,- 
000 apiece. He wouldn’t accept it. He 
said he’d intended the letters “SP” as 
the English racing abbreviation for 
“starting price,” that he’d bet only on 
i straight win, and that consequently 


they just owed him $52,000 apiece. 
That was all he would take, and he 


insisted they were to keep the differ- 
ence. It came to $47,000 each. 

When the 
generally realized that Ross had refused 
the money because he didn’t want to 
profit by a misunderstanding. He 
already had such a reputation for 
magnificence that in spite of the fact 
that both Orpen and Enright were 
wealthy men themselves, there was a 
widespread belief that Ross had handed 
them an enormous and lordly tip. 

In 1918 all horse racing had been 
stopped in Canada for two years, 
except for the annual running of the fa- 
mous King’s Plate in Toronto and the 
less well-known Quebec King’s Plate in 
Montreal. Ross had bought a second 
big breeding farm, at the race-track 
town of Laurel in Maryland, and sent 
there to continue 
racing in the U. S. They did so well 
that in 1918 he headed the list of 
winning owners and won $99,179 in 
purses. He was at the head of the 
list again in 1919, with $209,303. In 
1920, when he was second to H. P. 
Whitney, the purses he won amounted 
to $250,586—his biggest take in any 
year and a great sum for those 
days. But in spite of the purse money 
his horses brought him, it was costing 
close to a hundred thousand a year to 
keep the two stables going. 

The most spectacular reward he got 
for this outlay came when Sir Barton 
won not only the Kentucky Derby, but 
the Belmont Stakes, at Belmont Park 
in New York, and the Preakness, at 
Baltimore’s Pimlico track. No other 
owner in racing history had ever won 
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most of his horses 


one 
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all three classics in a single year—a 
Triple Crown that has gone to only 
seven owners since. 

More newsworthy even than the first 


winning of the Triple Crown was the | 


match race arranged in October 1920 
between Sir Barton and Man o’ War 
Sir Barton’s triumphs of the 
before had made him the only 

match for this wonder horse—one of 
the greatest of all time. Man o’ War 
hadn’t started racing until 1919 (as a 
two-year-old he hadn’t been eligible to 
run against Sir Barton in the Kentucky 
Derby that year, since all entries are 
three-year-olds). But out of 


year 


le gical 


his ten 


starts in 1919 he’d won nine, having | 


been beaten for the only time in his 
career by a horse appropriately named 
Upset. 


The Twilight of a Heyday 
In 1920, when he and Sir Barton 


went to the post at Kenilworth Park 
in Windsor, Ont., for a purse of $75,- 


000 and a five-thousand-dollar gold 
cup, he had already been entered in 
ten races and had won them all. With 


such a record it wasn’t surprising that 
in spite of Sir Barton’s own impressive 
achievements, Man o’ War started an 
odds-on favorite. 

Samuel Riddle, the Philadelphia 
sportsman who owned Man o’ War, had 
put jockey Clarence Kummer up. Ross 
had chosen Earl Sande, who’d ridden 
Billy Kelly in the Kentucky Derby as 
an apprentice and got his start toward 
fame chiefly with Ross. At the 
moment Sande was 
Barton’s jockey by Frank Keogh, and 
word went round that 
own decision, made because he thought 
Keogh was in top form and Sande 
wasn’t. 


last 


replaced as Sir 


this was Ross’ 


Sir Barton lost by seven lengths. The 
defeat was particularly 
cause it obvious Man o’ War 
wasn’t going full out. Later there were 
those who insisted that Ross had at 
once rushed round offering big money 
to newspaper photographers and news- 
reel cameramen to destroy their films, 
so the public couldn’t see how hope- 
lessly outclassed Sir Barton had been. 
But a man from the Toronto Globe, 
who'd been right behind the adjoining 
boxes from which Ross and Riddle 
watched the race, reported that Ross 
just turned to Man o’ War’s 
and said: ‘Well, it’s over. The best 
horse won. My hearty congratulations, 
Riddle.”’ 

From that day on both Man o’ War 
and Sir Barton were retired to stud, 
never to race again. 

The next five years were the last of 
Ross’ heyday. Although he never 
topped his 1919 winnings he did con- 
sistently well, and in 1924 he 
$127,465 in stakes and purses, besides 
ending up $18,000 ahead on his betting. 
He and his wife entertained on such 
that it was quite usual for 
twenty people to sit down to dinner 
in the vast mahogany-paneled dining 
room of his Peel Street house in 
Montreal. After these dinners there 
was often music, of a serious sort which 
Ross himself didn’t care for, but which | 


crushing be- 
was 


owner 


won 


a scale 


his wife loved. It was provided by | 
concert violinists and pianists and 
singers, in Montreal on tour, whom 


she’d engaged to come to the house so 
the dinner guests could hear them in 
luxurious privacy. 

In 1923, Ross spent a quarter of a 
million dollars to remodel the Peel 
Street house and make it even larger, 
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: adding such luxuries as a darkroom to 
GQEARLESS(FOSDICK ; develop photographs. By way of a 
housewarming, he invited fifty for 
by AL CAPP dinner and a hundred and twenty- 
NOW THAT I'VE RESTORED | five for dancing afterwards to meet the 
LAW AND ORDER, |! WILL Duke of Windsor, then Prince of Wales 
! DEVOTE TONIGHT TO and traveling incognito as Lord Ren- 
9—> ROMANCE SI frew. The royal guest couldn’t get 
Ite —r , = enough of the party, and stayed on 
oN Ae ‘ and on. “In consequence,”’ a Montreal 
; paper said in a discreet story, ‘“‘Lord 
Renfrew did not arise very early yes- 
terday 
Although 1923 was apparently a 
brilliant year for Ross, it was clouded 
by worry of a kind he’d never felt 
before. His yachts, the private railway 
car, seven or eight Rolls-Royces, thirty 
or forty servants, houses in Montreal 
ind at Laurel, and above all the 
expenses of racing and keeping up the 
two breeding farms, were beginning to 
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be a noticeable drain on his resources. 
That fall he met a man named W. A 
Read, a promoter and financier who 
was interested in racing and knew a 
lot of Ross’ friends in upper-class 
English sporting circles. Read sug- 
gested that if the Maryland farm were 
incorporated as a company for breed- 



















@ Synd-<ore 


ing, selling and importing blood horses, 


oar 


it might become profitable instead of 


— 


costly 

Ross agreed, and in October 1923 
the farm went into business as the 
Laurel Park Stud Company. But the 
hoped-for profits didn’t materialize, and 
the farm continued draining money 
About a year later Read made another 
suggestion. He had certain properties 
in the oil well regions of the U. S., 
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s'/GHIr-NATURALS! - into those, together with one or two 
| of Read’s English associates, the money 
from oil might carry the cost of the 
stables at Laurel. It seemed like a good 
idea to Ross, and he took a quarter 
of a million shares of a company called 
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he later called ‘‘unwise investments.”’ , 
T! "28 Your work will flow much 
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rn : : faster from a smooth 
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money in the grand manner, now 
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caerts Oil, NAME /S to take in other oil properties—also itl : 
EY M/SS backed by Ross—it turned out to be poner Cney Were Neng 
oe | (| PYMPLETOMN. 4) equally disappointing. Until 1927 he And you can't beat Mirapo § 
was able to go on racing, but by the for economy. Every pencil 
| spring of that year his losses in oil had gives you 35 miles of 
| reached the point where he was in clean black line! 
desperate need of money. In May, at , 1 | 
* — <a : On every count, you'll find 
Toronto’s Thorncliffe Park, he sold , 
Mirapo the finest writing a, 


what remained of his stable—fourteen 
pencil you have ever used, 


horses and a lead pony. A few days ! 

. or your money back. | 
later he made a general assignment to 1 
his creditors. He was three million e *R 


dollars in the hole. 


\ His principal creditor was the Bal- 5 
% at timore Trust Company, which held *“Chemi-Sealed” 
| drafts for almost half a million that Super Bonded 
be } 
* 








Ross had endorsed and guaranteed 


In November 1928 the company forced EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
ONLY A CREAM DRESSING GROOMS | him into bankruptcy. The Montreal New York ¢ London * Toronto * Mexico * Sydney 
HAIR THE NATURAL WAY! | Star, owned by Ross’ friend Lord 
NON- Atholstan, tactfully headlined its story 
ABSOLUTELY O “MOST REGRETTABLE LOCAL 


ALCOHOLIC. WITH ONLY’ ene VERT ; 


' l and went on to speak 
NATURAL INGREDIENTS © feelingly of the bankrupt, who, it said, 

“through kindheartedness allowed him- 
| self to be victimized by designing people 


whom he had befriended.’’ After listing § 
a 








his philanthropies, the Star said: ““The 
adversity which through cunning over- 
| comes such a generous citizen consti- 
tutes a public calamity.” 

The bankruptcy proceedings showed 
that Ross’ approach to business had 
been rather remarkably confiding 
When he was questioned about a trip 
to the Oklahoma oil fields he’d taken 
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in 1926 with Read and a Sir Hector 
MacNeill, one of the lawyers asked if 
the object of the trip hadn’t been to 
examine oil properties there and discuss 
plans to expand their operations. Ross 
said he was chiefly interested in just 
looking around. “I had never seen an 
oil field in my life. I don’t pretend 
to know anything about oil or oil 
wells.”” And when the lawyer asked 
if there had been any question of the 
cost of buying new properties, Ross 
said: “Mr. Read talked so many 
figures that I left it entirely to him.” 

It also appeared from the proceed 
ings that Ross had been in the habit 
of signing batches of promissory notes 
in blank from time to time, and that 
these had been sent from Montreal to 


the farm at Laurel to meet current 
expenses—often several thousand dol 
lars at a time. When the astonished 


examiners wanted to know how many 
of these blank notes he’d signed, Ross 
said he hadn’t the slightest idea but 
that he supposed there might have been 
three hundred 3ut in the whole of 
his evidence there wasn’t a word of 
complaint. He was bankrupt, and that 
was that 

His career of necessity entered a new 
phase, but although he declared to the 
examiners that on Nov. 1, 1928, he had 
no property assets and only three hun- 
dred dollars in cash, he hadn’t been 
thrown suddenly on the world and 
forced to earn his living 

A codicil to his father’s will had set 
up a trust fund of a million dollars, 
the income from which was to be paid 
to Ross during his lifetime and after 
ward to his two children, James, a 
lawyer who lives in Montreal but 
doesn’t practice, and Hylda, the wife 
of Duncan Hodgson of Montreal. Since 
the fund had been well managed by 
the trustees for the fifteen years since 
the old man’s death, it had grown 
considerably. Furthermore it couldn’t 
be attached by Ross’ creditors, because 
it wasn’t part of his estate. Hence he 
could still count on at least $50,000 
a year on which to begin a new life. 

In 1930 he and his first wife, who 
has since died, were divorced The 
following spring he married Iris Fain 
de Lisser in her home town of Kingston, 
Jamaica. In 1942 the proceedings in 
his bankruptcy were finally wound up 
and the creditors got fifty cents on the 
dollar. And in 1951, James Kenneth 
Levenson Ross died at his home in 
Montego Bay where he spent most 
of his time after his second marriage 

Montego Bay is a gay spot, and Ross 
enjoyed it to the full He had a large 
estate His house, which he sold in 
1950 to his friend Lord Beaverbrook 
when he moved to the smaller house 
where he died, was one of the show 
places of Jamaica’s north shore. Ross 
did a lot of entertaining, sailed a good 
deal, and went in for dog breeding. He 
was made a steward of the Jamaica 
Jockey Club, was a magistrate in 
Montego, and was often asked to rep 
resent the Governor of Jamaica at 
social functions there 

The glamour of his heyday was gone 

the roar of the crowd as his racing 
colors flashed past the winning post, 
the private car rolling smoothly out of 
Windsor Station as he and his guests 
went off to the track and the cham- 
pagne flowed. But it was still what 
his son recently described as a “‘rather 
lively life,’ led on a millionaire’s in- 
come. 

What Ross himself, living on a paltry 
$50,000 a year, thought of it can be 
gathered from a remark he made not 
long before he died. On a visit to 
Montreal he ran across an old friend 

*“*You know,” he said, beaming, ‘“‘I’m 
much happier now that I’m poor than 

| I ever was when I was rich.” » 
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You, Too, Would 
Confess 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 





met in cases of extreme mental coer- 
cion. 

After Van der Lubbe was executed 
the world began to realize that he had 
merely been a scapegoat. The Nazis 
themselves had staged the crime and 
the trial so that they could take over 
Germany. Still later we realized that 
Van der Lubbe was the victim of a 
diabolically clever misuse of medical 
knowledge and psychiatric technique, 
that had transformed him into a pas- 
sive, meek automaton, who replied 
merely ‘“‘yes’’ or “no’’ to his inter- 
rogators during most of the court 
sessions. 

In 1936 and 1937 the world became 
more conscious of the very real danger 
of systematized mental coercion in the 
field of politics. This was the period of 
the well-remembered Moscow purge 


trials It was almost impossible to 
believe that dedicated old Bolsheviks 
had suddenly turned traitor; the 


general world reaction was that this 
was just a propaganda move to deceive 
the non-Communist world. But gradu- 
ally it became apparent that a much 
worse tragedy was being enacted. The 
men on trial had once been human 
beings. Now the world saw them being 
changed into puppets 

In recent years the spectacle of con- 
fession to uncommitted crimes has be- 
come more and more common. ‘The list 
ranges from Communist through non- 
Communist to anti-Communist, and 
includes such different types as the 
Czech Bolshevik Rudolf Slansky and 
the Hungarian Cardinal, Joseph Minds- 
zenty. 


Even Narcotics Won’t Help 


Those of us who lived in the Nazi- 
occupied countries during the Second 
World War learned to understand only 
too well how people could be forced into 
false confessions, and into betrayals of 
those they loved. I myself was born in 
the Netherlands and lived there until 
the Nazi occupation forced me to flee 
During the early days of the occupa- 
tion, when the first eyewitness stories 
got out describing what happened 
during Nazi interrogations of captured 
resistance workers, we were frightened 
and alarmed. 

The first aim of the Gestapo was to 
force prisoners under torture to betray 
their friends. They demanded names 
and more names, not bothering to 
ascertain whether or not they were 
given falsely under the stress of fear 
I remember very clearly one meeting 
held by a small group of resisters, all of 
whom could expect to be picked up by 
the Gestapo at some time. Would we 
be able to stand the Nazi treatment, or 
would we also be forced to become in- 
formers? This question was being asked 
by anti-Nazis in all the occupied 
countries. 

During the second year of the oc- 
cupation we realized that it was better 
not to know one another. More than 
two contacts were unsafe. We tried to 
find medical and psychiatric pre- 
ventives to harden us against the Nazi 
torture we expected. As a matter of 
fact, I myself conducted some ex- 
periments on friends to determine 
whether or not narcotics would harden 
us against pain. However, the result 
was paradoxical. Narcotics can create 
insensitivity to pain, but at the same 
time they make people more vulnerable 
to mental pressure. But even at that 
time we knew, as did the Nazis them- 
selves, that it was not the direct 
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physical pain that broke pe le and 
caused them to talk and nfess It 
N the continuous humiliation and 
mental torture tney were 
undergo 
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ubjected gation, 
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t n | ‘ 1 finally 
t I ] I sed hin t ne was 
never able t »vercome this terrifying 
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R hen he returned home. He simply sat 
t ndignation ind in a 
few weeks he wasted away ind died 
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We held many discussions about awareness of automatic body functions 


ways of strengthening our captured such as breathing, the alert functioning 
underground workers. Should some of of the brain cortex can be reduced, and 
our people be given suicide capsules? the individual will become less aware 
[hat could be only a last resort. Nar- of pain. This state of pain insensitivity 
cotics like morphine give only a tem- can sometimes be achieved through 
porary anaesthesia and relief; moreover exercises. But very few people were 
the enemy would certainly find the able to bring themselves into such 
capsules and take them away. We anaesthesia. 

also tried systematic exercises in Finally we evolved the simple psy- 
relaxation and autohypnosis (com- chological advice that, when one can 
parable to yoga exercises) to make the no longer resist talking, the best thing 
body more insensitive to hunger and to do is to talk too much. The idea was: 
pain If an individual’s attention is keep yourself sullen and act as if you 
fixed on the development of conscious are crazy; play the coward and confess 
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Some sixth sense must have warned me! 

I waited with every muscle taut as the 
office door swung silently open. One look 
at the tall, well-dressed man in the 
doorway and I knew! I could look that 
distinguished in a coloured shirt, too! 
That’s how it hit me the morning our Sales 
Manager walked in wearing one of the 

new Flight Harmony Hues. Enough of this 
dark-suit-white-shirt uniform, I said 

to myself. Let’s get a little colour 

into it! So that’s how it happens I’m 
wearing these new Flight shirts now. 

After all, being a private eye may be 
colourful, but it’s long on action and 
short on home-life! P'll take my colour 

in comfort—in good-looking 
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more than there is to confess. Later we 
were able to verify that this method 
was successful in several cases. Scatter- 
brained fools confused the enemy much 
more than silent heroes whose stamina 
was finally undermined in spite of 
everything. 

I had to flee Holland after a police- 
man warned me that my name had 
been mentioned in an interrogation. | 
had twice been questioned by the Nazis 
on minor matters and without bodily 
torture. When they later caught up 
with me in Belgium, probably as the 
result of a betrayal, I had to undergo 
a long initial examination in which 
I was beaten, fortunately not too 
severely. 

The interview had started pleasantly 
enough. Apparently the Nazi officer in 
charge thought he would be able to get 
information out of me through friendly 
methods. Indeed we even had a discus- 
sion (since I am a psychiatrist) about 
the methods used in interrogations 
But when he found that the friendly 
approach was getting him nowhere, the 
officer’s mood changed and he behaved 
with all the sadistic characteristics we 
had come to expect from his type. Hap- 
pily I managed to escape from Belgium 
that very night, before a more system- 
atic and more torturous investigation 
could begin 

Arriving in London after an adven- 
turous trip through France and Spain, | 
became chief of the psychological de- 
partment of the Netherlands forces in 
England. It was in this official position 
that I was able to gather more and 
better data on what was happening to 
the thousands and millions of victims of 
Nazi terror and torture. My govern 
ment gave me the power to investigate 
a group of traitors and I also inter- 
rogated imprisoned Nazis. Later on | 
questioned and treated several escapees 
from internment and concentration 
camps. These people had become real 
experts in suffering. 


A Highly Refined Perversion 


When I review all these wartime 
experiences, all the confusion about 
courage and cowardice, treason, morale, 
and mental fortitude, I must confess 
that my eyes were only really opened 
after a study of the Nuremberg trials 
of the Nazi leaders. These trials gave 
us the real story of the systematic and 
coercive methods used by the Nazis 
At about the same time we began to 
learn more about the newly perverted 
psychological strategy Russia and her 
satellites were using to ensure the 
enforced mental breakdown of their 
victims 

The specific techniques used in the 
modern world to break man’s mind and 
will and to extort confessions from in- 
nocents for political propaganda pur- 
poses are new and highly refined. Yet 
enforced confession itself is nothing 
new. From time immemorial tyrants 
and dictators have needed these ‘‘vol 
untary’’ confessions to justify their 
own evil deeds. The knowledge that 
the human mind can be influenced, 
tamed, and broken down into servility 
is much older than the modern dicta 
torial concept of enforced indoctrina 
tion. The primitive native on whom a 
spell of doom has been cast by the 
medicine man may become so hypno 
tized by his fear that he simply sits 
down, accepts his fate, and dies 

In order better to understand modern 
mental torture, we must constantly 
keep in mind the fact that from the 
earliest days bodily anguish and the 
rack were never meant merely to 
inflict pain on the victim. They may 
not have expressed their understanding 
in sophisticated terms, but the medie 
val judge and hangman were neverthe- 
less aware that there is a_ peculiar 
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tual relationship and mental inter- 

between the victim and his 

isers After suffering the most 
ense pain, the witch would not only 
nfess to shocking sexual debaucheries 
th the devil, but she would gradually 
me to believe the stories had 
vented, and would die convinced of 


she 


er guilt. 
[hese same judges and hangmen 
ilized, too, that their witch trials 


vere intended not only to torture and 
burn the witches, but more to 
torture the sympathy and empathy of 
the bystanders, who, albeit uncon- 
sciously, identified themselves with the 
This is one of the reasons 
burnings and hangings were held in 
Psychologically we can see this 
entire device as a blackmailing of 
human sympathy. And psychology has 
n recent years delivered up to man new 
means of torture and intrusion into the 
mind. 

What we call brainwashing (a word 
ierived from the Chinese) or menticide 
1 word coined by me and derived from 
the mind, and caedere, to kill) is a 
perverted refinement of the rack. It isa 
thousand times worse and a thousand 
times more useful to the inquisitor. 

Menticide is a new crime against the 
human mind and spirit. It is a systemat- 
ic method of controlling the minds and 
bodies of human beings to make them 
unconditional slaves. It is an or- 
ranized system of psychological inter- 
vention and judicial perversion through 
which a powerful tyrant can imprint 
his own synthetic thoughts on the 
minds of the victims he plans to use and 
destroy. The victims finally find them- 
selves compelled to express complete 
conformity to the tyrant’s wishes. 

lhrough court procedures—at which 
the victim mechanically reels off an 
inner record which has been prepared 
by his inquisitors during a preceding 


even 


ctims 


iblic 


mens 


period—public opinion is thrown off 
guard. “A real traitor has been 
punished,” people think. ‘““The man 


has confessed!’’ His confession can be 
used for propaganda, for the cold war, 
to instill fear and terror, to accuse the 
enemy falsely, or to exercise a constant 
mental pressure on others. 

One important result of this 
cedure is the great confusion it creates 
in the mind of every observer, friend or 
In the end no one knows how to 
distinguish truth from falsehood. The 
totalitarian potentate needs widespread 
mental chaos and verbal confusion be- 
cause both paralyze his opposition and 
the morale of the enemy to 

‘eteriorate—unless his adversaries are 
iware of the dictator’s real aim. 

In both the Mindszenty and the 
Schwable cases we have documented 
reports of the techniques of menticide 
as it has been used to break the minds 
ind wills of courageous men. 

In his exposé on Cardinal Minds- 
zenty’s imprisonment, Stephen M. 
Swift graphically describes three typ- 
ical phases in the psychological “‘pro- 
cessing” of political prisoners. The 
first phase is directed toward extorting 
confession. The victim is bombarded 
with questions day and night. He is 
inadequately and irregularly fed. He 
is allowed almost no rest and remains 
in the interrogation chambers for hours 
on end while his modern inquisitors 
take turns with him. Hungry, ex- 
hausted, his eyes blurred and aching 
under unshaded lamps, the prisoner 
becomes little more than a hounded 
animal. Swift reported: 


pro- 


foe 


cause 


. . . When the Cardinal had been 
standing for sixty-six hours, he 
closed his eyes and remained silent 
He did not even reply to questions 
with denials. The colonel in charge 
of the shift tapped the Cardinal's 
shoulder and asked why he did not 
respond. The Cardinal dnswered: 
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“End it all 


Kill me! I am ready to 
die! He was told that no harm 
would come to him; that he could 


end it all simply by 
tain questions 


To 


answering cer- 


the horrors the victim suffers 


from without must be added the horrors 


from 


within. He is pursued by the 


unsteadiness of his own mind, which 
cannot always produce the same answer 


to a repeated question. 
being with a conscience he 


As a 


human 
is pursued 


by possible hidden guilt feelings that 


undermine 
innocence 





his rational 


As a 


awareness of 


social being, he is 


All Dressed Up and Going Places 


All dressed their 


up in 


modern 


pursued by the need for companionship 
The constantly reiterated suggestion of 
his guilt urges him towards confession 
As a suffering individual he is black 

mailed by an inner need to be left alone 
and undisturbed, if only for a few 
minutes. From within and without he 
is inexorably driven towards 
the prepared by 
secutors should he 


signing 
confession 
W hy 
longer? There 
heroism He 
right after 
alone 


If the 


his per 
resist any 


are no witnesses to his 
moral 


utterly 


cannot 
death 


prov e his 


He 1S 


his 


prisoner’s mind 


proves too 


new labels, these 


internationally famous Carling’s products are being 


seen everywhere from Montreal to Birmingham—from 


Maine to Bombay. For these labels bear the names 


synonymous with all that is finest in the brewer’s art. 


From ten breweries in Canada, Britain and the United 


States these world famous beers are proving to millions, 


in 58 countries the world over, that when it is Carling’s 


It’s a Pure Case of Pleasure 
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resistant, narcotics are given to confuse 


it; if his body collapses t ore his mind 


capitulates, he stimulants 


Many of the narcotics and stimuli that 


receives 


ultimately help to induce confession 
also create an amnesia for the torture 
itself. The torture techniques achieve 
the desired effect, but the victim for 


gets what has actually happened during 
the interrogation period 

Next the 
his own confession 


victim is trained to accept 


much as an animal 


is trained to perform tricks False 
admissions are reread, repeated, han 
mered into his brair He is forced to 
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GROOMED HAIR 
ALL DAY LONG 


An oil-starved scalp makes hair dry, 
loose, hard to keep neat. Keep hair naturally well 
groomed all day with ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic — 
not greasy —not messy —but a light oil to con- 
dition the hair and to supplement natural scalp 


oils so important to good grooming. 
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reproduce fantasied offenses, fictitious 
details which ultimately convince him 
of his criminality. In the first stage he 
is hypnotized by others. In the second 
stage he has entered a state of auto- 
hypnosis, convincing himself of fabri- 
cated crimes. According to Swift: 


The questions during the interro- 
gations now dealt with details of the 
Cardinal's “confession.” First his own 





statements were read to him; then 
statements of other prisoners accused 
of complicity with him; then elab- 
orations of these statements. Some- 
times the Cardinal was morose, 
sometimes greatly disturbed and ex- 
cited. But he answered all questions 
willingly, repeated all sentences 


once, twice, or even three times 
when he was told to do so 


In the third and final phase of inter- 
rogation and menticide the victim, now 
completely conditioned and accepting 
his own guilt, is trained to bear false 
witness against himself and others. He 
is prepared for trial, softened com- 
pletely; he becomes remorseful and 
willing to be sentenced. The core of the 
strategy of menticide is the taking 
away of all hope, all anticipation, alli 
belief in a future. It destroys the very 
elements that keep the mind alive. 


No Washing, No Shaving 


The Schwable case is similar to the 
Mindszenty story. A U. S. officer is 
taken prisoner. He expects to be pro 
tected by international regulations 
regarding prisoners, accepted by all* 
countries. However, it slowly dawns on 
him that he is being subjected to a kind 
of treatment very different from what 
he expected. The enemy looks on him 
not as a prisoner but as a hostage for 
propaganda purposes. Slow but con- 
stant pressures are devised to break 
him down mentally. Humiliation, 
rough inhuman treatment, degrada- 
tion, intimidation, hunger, exposure to 
extreme cold—all are used to crumble 
his will. He feels completely alone. He 
is surrounded by filth and vermin. For 
hours on end he has to stand up and 
answer the questions his interrogators 
hurl at him. He develops arthritic 
backache and diarrhea. He is not al- 
lowed to wash or shave. He doesn’t 
know what will happen to him next 

This treatment goes on for weeks 
Then the hours of interrogation and 
oppression increase. He no longer 
dares to trust his own memory. New 


teams of investigators point out his 
increasing errors and mistakes He 
cannot sleep any more. Daily his 
interrogators tell him they have plenty 
of time, and he realizes that in this 
respect at least they are telling the 
truth. He begins to doubt whether he 
can resist them. If he will just un- 
burden himself of his guilt, they tell 
him, he will be better treated 

The inquisitor is treacherously kind 
and knows exactly what he wants. He 
wants the victim captured and under 
the influence of a slowly induced 
hypnosis. He wants a well-documented 
confession that the U. S. Army used 
bacteriological warfare, that the cap 
tive himself took part in such germ 
warfare. The inquisitor wants this con- 
fession in writing, because it will make 
a convincing impression and will shock 
the world. 

China is plagued by hunger and 
epidemics; such a confession will ex- 
plain the high disease rate and excul- 
pate the Chinese government, whose 
popularity is at a low ebb. So Schwable 
has to be prepared for a systematic 
confession, made _ before an_ inter- 
national group of Communist experts 
Mentally and physically he is weakened, 
and every day the communist “‘truths’”’ 
are imovrinted on his mind. It is a well- 
known scientific fact that the passive 
memory often remembers facts learned 
under hypnosis better than those 
learned in a state of alert consciousness 

Schwable has in fact become hypno- 
tized; he is now able to reproduce for 
his jailers bits and pieces of the con- 
fession they want from him. He is even 
able to write some of it down. Eventu- 
ally all the little pieces form part of a 
document that was in fact prepared 
beforehand by his captors. This docu- 
ment is placed in Schwable’s hands and 
he is even allowed to make some minor 
changes in the phrasing before he 
signs it 

By now the victim has been com- 
pletely broken. He has given in. All 
sense of reality is gone; identification 
with the enemy is complete. For weeks 
after signing the “‘confession”’ he is in a 
state of depression. His only wish is 
the wish to sleep, to have a rest from 
it all 

A man will often try to hold out 
beyond the limits of his endurance be- 
cause he continues to believe that his 
tormentors have some basic morality 
and that they will finally realize the 
enormity of their crimes and leave him 





Meerloo and the “brainwashed” colonel 


The author, Dr. Joost Meerloo 


at right, above) learned about 


“brainwashing” at first hand from the Nazis when he was arrested 
in his native Holland during World War II. He is now professor 
of psychiatry at Columbia University and author of eight books. 
His evidence at the trial of Col. Frank Schwable—that systematic 
mental pressure could break any man’s resistance—helped free 
the Marine from grave charges of helping the enemy in Korea. 
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® Isn’t it wonderful! You just can’t avoid 
providing extra nutrients, vital to health, when you 
build menus with baker’s bread. For enriched 

flour now in baker’s bread contains “The Big 3” 

B vitamins, plus iron. And today bread comes 


in so many varieties—can be sery ed so many ways! 














From toast in the morning till snacks at 


night— bread is your busy menu-builder, 





@ Don't feel let down with leftovers for 
lunch. Pep things up with a plate of baker’s 


rolls and you have a menu! At breakfast 

















use spicy pecan rolls to pique sleepy appetites, 
And don’t forget to doll up the dinner table 
with plenty of those crusty hard rolls everybody 
loves. Get them fresh from the baker today 


serve ‘em hot and crisp from the oven. 


Let your Baku be your 


e Right when you're “stuck” for 
dessert ideas, along comes your baker 

with treats your company or family will 
fairly revel in! Fragile, fruity Danish pastry 
in cunning shapes and flavors. Coffee cake, 
delectably iced, in braids, rings and rolls. 
Cakes, cup-cakes and cookies for every 

sweet tooth. All made with finest ingredients 


and your baker’s master touch, 


Published by the makers of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
as a contribution to national welfare through 


increased consumption of Canadian wheat products 
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Valuable and rare, examples 
of the gunsmith’s art of the 
Highlanders of Scotland are 
now considered unavailable to 


private collectors. The pistols are appreciated for their 
exquisite adornment and even more for their graceful lines 
and perfect balance. Made in pairs, for a long period these 
decorative weapons were constructed with right-handed 


and left-handed locks. 
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3ut this is a delusion. The only 
strengthen one’s defenses 
against an organized attack on the 
mind and will is to understand what the 
Of course, one 


alone 
way to 


enemy is trying to do 
can vow to hold out until death. But 
even the relief of death is in the hands 
of the inquisitor. People can be 
brought to the threshold of death and 
then be stimulated into life again so 
that the torments can be renewed 
Attempts at suicide are foreseen and 
can be forestalled. 

Ultimately nobody can resist such 
treatment. Each man has his own limit 
of endurance, but that this limit can be 
reached and even surpassed is a nearly 
Time, fear, and 
are known to 
hypnosis But 


universal certainty 
the continual pressure 
create a menticidal 
fortunately this, too, is known: as soon 
as the victim returns to normal cir- 
cumstances, the panicky and hypnotic 
spell will disappear, and he will again 
awake into reality. 

This is what happened to Colonel 
Schwable. 
crimes he did not 


True, he confessed to 
commit, but he 
repudiated his confession as soon as he 
was returned to a familiar environment 
When I was called upon to testify in the 
Schwable case I told the military court 
of my deep conviction that anybody 
subjected to the treatment meted out 
to the colonel could be forced to write 
ind sign a similar confession 
“‘Anyone in this room, for instance 
the colonel’s attorney asked me, looking 
in turn at each of the officers sitting in 
difficult 
case. And in good conscience I could 


»99 


judgment on this new and 


reply, firmly: 

**Anyone in this room.”’ 

For it is now technically possible to 
bring the human mind into a condition 
of enslavement and submission. The 
Schwable that of other 
prisoners of war are tragic examples of 


case and 


this, made even more tragic by our lack 
of understanding of the limits of 
heroism We are just beginning to 
understand what these limits are, and 
how they are used, both politically and 
psychologically, by the totalitarians 
But let us not believe that 
danger only for those luckless men and 
themselves on the 
True, 


there is 


women who find 
wrong side of the Iron Curtain 
the totalitarian governments 
made this intervention a policy and a 
staple of actions, but the dangers of 
mental intervention exist in free 
governments, too 

Most middle-aged North Americans 
remember very clearly that frightening 
day in 1938 when Orson Welles’ broad- 
cast of the “‘invasion from Mars” 
hundreds of people running from their 
homes like panicky animals trying to 
escape a forest fire. This broadcast 
remains one of the clearest examples of 
the enormous suggestive power of the 


have 


sent 


various means of mass communication, 
and of the tremendous impact that 
authoritatively uttered nonsense can 
have on intelligent normal people. 

But we see less dramatic examples 
of this fact every day. When I get up 
in the morning I turn on my radio to 
hear the news and the weather forecast. 
And then comes the pontifical 
telling me to take tablets for my head- 
have headaches occasionally 


voice 


AC he I 
so does the world 
like everyone else’s, 
many conflicts that life imposes on me. 
But my radio tells me not to think 
about either the conflicts or the head- 
instead, that I 


, and my headaches, 


come from the 


aches. It suggests, 
should retreat into that old magi 
action of swallowing a pill. Although 
I laugh as I listen to this long-distance 
prescription by an amateur who does 
not know either me or my headaches, 
and meditate for a moment on man’s 
servility to the magic of chemistry, my 
hand has already begun to reach out 
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for the pill bottle. After all, I do have : 
headache! 

It is extremely difficult to escape the 
mechanically repeated 
everyday life. Even when our critical 
mind rejects them, they seduce us into 
doing what our intellect 
stupid. We can be infected by sug 
gestion, just as we are infected by a 
germ, and mental infection can be as 
contagious as physical infection 


suggestions ol 


tells us is 


This is the age of conformity and 
The technization of 
modern life has already influenced 
people to become more passive and to 
adjust themselves to the values brought 
to them by the mass media. The head 
lines in the morning paper, the radio 
blasts and the television ooze their 
suggestions into his system. When all 
the means of mass communication are 


mass hypnosis. 


completely in the hands of the govern- 
ment, man’s capacity to evaluate for 
himself can disappear altogether, as 
was horrifyingly evident in Nazi Ger 


many. The six million innocent victims 
burned in the gas ovens have become a 
myth of horror to us But for the 


Germans they were not a reality at all 

A daily barrage of official sug 
gestions, orders, changes, panics, emo 
tions, prevents the ego from maturing 
argue against 
whelming When there is no 
silence in which to meditate and de 
liberate about the things that are told 
us, we can easily be 
officially allowed opinions of the state 
difference be 


mass hypnosis 


People cannot over 


Voices 


caught in the 
There is no _ intrinsi 
tween individual and 
The more the individual feels himself 
to be part of the group, the more easily 
can he be hypnotized. Crowds, too, are 
rather easy to hypnotize because com 

yearnings increase 
of each member of 


mon longings and 
the suggestibility 
the group 


The Lure of the Macabre 


There is nothing mysterious in this 
Hypnosis is comparable to the cata- 
leptic trance. Such hypnotic states give 
man the illusion of being part of the 
outside world, part of the great formless 
anonymity. Sudden fright, fear and 
terror are the old-fashioned hypnotic 
method and are still utilized by dicta- 
tors and demagogues. Certain noises 
fascinate men and keep them en- 
thralled—-the tom-tom, jazz rhythms, 
military marches, even long speeches 
and boredom may overwhelm the 
mind 

An easy mass technique is to work 
with the special suggestive words, re 
peating them over and over. From time 
to time the hypnotizer has to add a few 


jokes. People like to laugh. But they 
also like to be horrified, and the 
macabre, especially, attracts them 
Tell them gory tales and let then 


huddle together in sensational tension 
They 
mous awe for the man who frightens 
them, and will be willing to give him 
the chance to lead them out of their 
emotional terror. In their yearning to 
be freed from one fear they may be 
surrender completely to 


will probably develop in enor 


willing to 
another 

The 
molded by 
tising, and the 
stantly reiterated and drummed into 


our ears 


continually 
radio 


modern mind is 


television, adver 
slogans that are con 
Mass meetings exert a magic 
influence and increase our hypnophilia 


Music 


these cast 


speec hes, all 
Many 


anxious to 


noises, applause 
a spell over people 

hypnophiles, 
daydream and daysleep through their 


people are 
lives. That is why they easily fall prey 
to mass suggestion 

Recent happenings in the U. S 
indicate clearly that the methods used 
to satisfy a quest for power show a 


universal pattern. The ancient magi 
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“Dramatic!”’ That’s the word that best describes 
Monarch—with its entirely new and completely 
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wheel of a magnificent new 1955 Monarch 
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Cape eae ROTARY MOWER 


No pushing...It’s power-propelled! 


Cut hours off lawn-care time every week with the all-new Jacobsen 
21” rotary. Spend more “fun-time” with your family, because this 
power-packed workhorse is loaded with time and labor-saving fea- 
tures. It’s power-propelled just like a reel-type mower. Wheels are 
offset to prevent scalping inset to trim cleanly around trees, 
flower gardens, etc. Leaf mulcher attach- 

ment pulverizes leaves ends raking 


backache forever. 


You'll find many of the advanced- 
design features that make the Jacobsen 
Rotary so great in all 16 Jacobsen models, 


reel and rotary, from 18” to 37” cutting 





widths. 
EXCLUSIVE 
SUCTION-LIFT POWER PARTNERS 
ROTOR JACOBSEN-BUILT ENGINES FOR 


Jacobsen's suction-lift rotor JACOBSEN-BUILT MOWERS 
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masks used to frighten the people may 
have been replaced by an overconfident 
show of physical strength by a “‘hero”’ 
artificially shaped as an object of 
admiration and identification for infan- 
tile minds But the loud noises of 
propaganda are still with us, now 
artificially magnified by the radio and 
television and serving to intimidate 
and hypnotize our less alert con- 
temporaries 

The demagogue also uses the more 
tricky manoeuvre of attacking and 
vituperating citizens who are usually 
considered to be beyond suspicion. This 
manoeuvre is often combined with the 


ippeal to self pity. “‘Fourteen years of 
disgrace and shame’’ was the slogan 


Hitler used to slander the period be- 
tween the armistice in 1918 and the 
year he seized power. ‘“Twenty years 
of treason,”’ a slogan used in the U. S. 
not too long ago, sounds suspiciously 
like it, and is all too familiar to anyone 
who watched Hitler’s rise and fall 
What the U. S. has recently ex- 
perienced is the first phase of a totali- 
tarian attack on the mind by words 
slogans, suspicions, and wild random 
accusations Violent raucous noise 
provokes violent emotional reactions 
and destroys mental control. When the 
demagogue starts to rant and rave his 
violent outbursts tend to be inter- 
preted by the public as proof of his 
sincerity and dedication. But for the 


most part such declarations are proof of 


just the opposite motivation, and are 
merely part of the demagogue’s power- 
seeking strategy. 


The Strategy of Accusation 


| 


Ne must learn to treat the dema- 
gogue in our midst just as we should 
treat our external enemies, with the 
weapon of ridicule Dictatorial in- 
quisitors and demagogues are not 
blessed with a sense of humor. In their 
defense against psychological attacks 
on their freedom, the people need 
humor and good sense first. 

It is equally necessary, to promote a 
greater psychological understanding of 
their intimidating effect on the public, 
for our people to have a_ thorough 
awareness of the way trials and investi- 
gations, for example, can be used as a 
tool of tyranny Dictatorial per- 
sonalities are obsessed with a morbid 
need to investigate. Everybody who 
does not agree with them, who does 
not bow low and submit, is suspect. 
This strategy of wild accusation has an 
effect on the public too. It causes a 
sense of panic in everyone who is 
exposed to it. Even in a democracy, a 
minority that spreads hidden panics 
can paralyze mental defenses and make 
people passive in the face of real 
dangers. 

There is a horrifying fascination in 
the idea that our mental resistance is 
relatively weak, that the very quality 
which distinguishes one man from 
another can be profoundly altered by 
psychological pressures. All men share 
certain qualities that make them 
vulnerable to mental manipulation. We 
are not the rational creatures we think 
we are 

In all cases of menticide—whether 
they be of soldiers in North Korean 
POW camps, imprisoned “‘traitors’’ in 
Iron Curtain countries, or victims of 
the Nazi terror—-we are dealing with 
people whose ways of life have been 
suddenly and dramatically altered. 
They have been torn from their homes, 
their families, their friends, and thrown 
into a frightening, abnormal atmos- 
phere. When the dictator exploits his 
victim’s psychological needs in a 
threatening, hostile and unfamiliar 
world, breakdown is almost sure to 
follow 

What are some of the factors that 
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can turn a man into a traitor to his own 
convictions, an informer, a confessor t« 
heinous crimes, or an apparent col 
laborator in the enemy’s plans? 
Several victims of the Nazi inquis 

tion have told me that the moment 
of surrender occurred suddenly and 
against their will. For days they had 
faced the fury of their interrogators 
and then suddenly they fell apart. “All 


right all right you can have any 
thing you want.’’ This sudden sur 


render often happened after an unex 
pected accusation, a shock, a humilia 
tion that bit, a punishment that burned 
a sudden logic in the _ inquisitor’s 
question that could not be counter 
irgued 

Every individual has two opposing 
needs which operate simultaneously 
the need to be independent, to be him 
self; and the need not to be himself, not 
to be anybody at all, not to resist 
mental pressure. The need to be incon 
spicuous is a common one, in its 
simplest form we can see it all around 
us as a tendency to conform. But the 
frightening situation in which the 
victims of menticidal terror find them 
selves—the wish to collapse, to be not 
there, becomes irresistible There are 
tragic stories of concentration camp 
victims who fixed all their expectations 
on the idea that liberation would come 
at Christmas 1944 and aimed their 
entire existence towards that date 
When it passed and they were still 
imprisoned, many of them simply col 
lapsed and died. 

I interrogated many people who 
went through the tortures of Nazi 
prison and concentration camps. Only 
those who were willing to accept danger 
and challenge, and who understood, 
even faintly, how bestial man can be, 
were able to stand the harrowing ex- 
perience 

Not enough attention has been given 
to the psychology of loneliness, espe- 
cially to the implications of the 
enforced isolation of prisoners. As soon 
as man is alone, closed off from the 
world and from the news of what is 
going on, his mental activity is replaced 
by quite different processes I re- 
member very clearly my own fantasies 
during the time I was in a Nazi prison 
It was almost impossible for me to 
control my depressive thoughts of 
hopelessness. I had to tell myself over 
and over again: ““Think, think, keep 
your senses alert, don’t give in.” I 
tried to use all my psychiatric knowl- 
edge to keep my mind in a state of 
relaxed mobilization, and on many 
days I felt it was a losing battle. 

Experiments at McGill University 
have shown that people who are 
deprived for even a short time, of a/ 
sensory stimuli—no touch, no hearing 
no smell, no sight—quickly fall into a 
kind of hallucinatory hypnotic state 
These experiments were reported in 
Maclean’s in the May 15, 1954, issue 
The prisoner kept in isolation similarly 
undergoes a severe mental change. His 
guards and inquisitors become more 
and more his only source of contact 
with reality. No wonder that he 
gradually develops a peculiar submis 
sive relationship to them 

What then made it possible for so 
many thousands to survive the horrors 
of the Nazi concentration camps and 
Communist POW camps? The answe1 
is simple. Those who survived never 
felt that they were alone. As long as 
they could think of their loved ones at 
home, as long as they could look fo 
ward to seeing them again, as long as 
they knew their families were faithfully 
waiting for them, they could maintain 
their strength. A recent enquiry into 


the emotional factors underlying 

man’s attitude toward his job shows 
that the greatest single factor in a 
man’s work morale is his wife’s ap 
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what he is doing and her 


pride in his accomplishments 


pre val of 


Deep within all of us lie hidden 
feelings of guilt We may tell our 
selves that we enjoy reading detective 
stories because we identify with the 
keen and clever sleuth, but the re 
pressed criminal in all of us is also at 
work—and he identifies with the con 


killer The of 
systematic exploitation of unconscious 
guilt to create 
the Nazis to 
sistance fighters into meek collabora 
the 
family 


scienceless method 
submission was used by 
convert courageous re 
tors. Often it was not torture, but 
threat 
that made a man give in 


of reprisal against his 
The sudden 
acute confrontation with a long-buried 
childhood 
and doubt 
puts 


your 


confusion 
All of a sudden the enemy 
before you a of 
father your friends, 
brother or your fatherland, your wife 
or your honor. The inquisitor makes 
use of such inner conflicts to force you 
into surrender. 


problem creates 


clash loyalties 


or your 


When a man has to choose between 
hunger, death torture 
porary yielding to the illusions of the 
enemy, his self-preservative 
nisms help him to find a thousand 
justifications and exculpations for giv- 
ing in to the psychological 
Colonel C. L. Fleming, court-martialed 
for collaborating with the enemy in a 
Korean POW camp, justified his con- 


and or tem 


mecha 


pressure 


| duct by saying that he followed this 
course of action in order to keep 
himself and his men alive. Is that not a 


perfectly valid argument? It serves to 


point up the fact that the self-pre 
servative mechanism is usually much 
stronger than ideological loyalty No 


one who has not faced this same bitter 
problem can have an objective opinion 
as to what he himself would do under 
the As a psychiatrist, | 
can say more than ninety 


circumstances 
that 
of people would yield, when threat and 


percent 


mental pressure become strong enough 

Unfortunately, our soldiers have not 
been educated and trained to stand up 
indoctrination with a 
hostile ideology. On the contrary, they 
up where the 
phasis on conformity has been increas 


against constant 


grew in a society em- 


ing. The newspapers constantly propa- 
gandize them against dissent Army 
training and discipline fortify the 
tendency to conform and the feeling 
that individual verification and criti- 
cism of rules is usually wrong. When 
boys with this kind of training are 


suddenly thrown into the hands of an 


enemy with a technique of mental 


persuasion and coercion such as has 
never been known before, many will 
not have enough spiritual and mental 


stamina to withstand the word barrage 
the enemy throws at them 

Psychiatric examination of returned 
POWs from Korea showed that 
of the men who resisted enemy 


many 
propa- 
ganda most strongly were those with a 
history of lifelong rebellion against all 
authority, from parents through teach 
ers to army superiors 

Experience has shown too that the 


husky robust athletes could not with- 
stand the camp experience any bette 
than their weaker brothers Nor is 
intellect alone any real help. On the 
contrary it usually provides useful 
rationalizations for surrender. Mental 


backbone sits deeper than the intellect 


and becomes increasingly rare in a 
world of changing values and littk 
faith. Men with no strong inner 


principles, who depend on others fo 
approval and support, fall easy prey to 
menticide The man with the strong 
faith, 


The enemy 


ego, with strong precepts and 


will be less vulnerable has 
to use special techniques to break him 
down 

flattery 


I remember one artist patient of mine 


If pressure doesn’t help, he tries 
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in Holland who was fervently anti 
Nazi before the invasion of the Low- 
lands. At first he was shattered and 
confused by the impact of the occupa- 
tion. Then the Nazis started to pay 
attention to his work, something that 
had never been done before. From that 
time on he gave up his critical attitude 
and became a will-less justifier and sup- 
porter of the enemy system 

Among the anti-Nazi underground in 
the Second World War there were 
strong boys who thought they could 
resist all torture and would never 
betray their comrades. However they 
could not even begin to imagine the 
perfidious technique of menticide. 
Worse than physical torture is the 
technique of repeated pestering. The 
foe doesn’t let you die, but drags you 
back from the very edge of oblivion 
The anticipation of renewed torture 
increases the internal anxieties. “‘Who 
am I to stand all this? Why must I be a 
herc?’’ Gradually the resistance breaks 
down. Only a few people are able to 
immunize themselves against such repe- 
tition—whether of physical or mental 
torture 

Most people are confused about what 
courage really is. The hero, the man 
who offers himself up to death for the 
sake of others, is found more in myth 
ology than reality. We need the myth 
for the inspiration it offers us. But we 
know little of the real motive of 
heroism. No one can really tell how he 
will behave in time of danger. And 
many men who face danger with 
stalwart courage can be brought to col 
lapse by apparent trivia that touch 
them in a vulnerable spot 

Personal courage can turn the tide of 
battle in a hand-to-hand encounter 
3ut it is no defense against bombs and 
machine guns. Today, reckless courage, 
as we have glorified it, is less important 
than personal morale, faith, convic 
tion, knowledge. and adequate prep- 
aration. 

Consider this actual case. A boy of 
seventeen is drafted into the army. He 
has spent his entire life in a small 
town He receives training in the 
routine of army life and the use of his 
weapons. Soon thereafter he is sent to 
Korea, and almost immediately he is 
taken prisoner. Now this child has to 
defend himself against the propaganda 
barrage which well-trained Communist 
theoreticians daily hurl at him His 
education is limited, his background 
narrow, his political training inade- 


quate He tries to escape from his 
prison camp and is caught. The enemy’s 
hold on him increases. His great disay 
pointment makes him feel utterly 
trapped How can a military court 
hold him responsible for the fact that 
he finally gave in to enemy propa- 


ganda? 

This is the bare outline of the story 
of Claude Batchelor, a U. S. Army 
corporal, recently sentenced to twenty 
years’ imprisonment for collaboration 
with the enemy I would venture to 
guess that it could have been the story 
of nearly any North American boy 

We badly need a better understand- 
ing of mental manipulation in all its 
aspects—of its most extreme form, 
menticide, and of the many ways in 
which human dignity and freedom can 
be made to disintegrate. The mind of 
modern man, no matter where he lives, 
is subjected to a constant verbal as- 
sault and to more subtle psychological 
influences. We must learn how to 
strengthen ourselves against this, how 
to protect our integrity and our free- 
dom, if we are to become mature 


people. * 


This article is part of Dr. Meerloo’s 
new book, The Rape of the Mind, which 
will be published later by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company. | 
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black domestic servants, too, have 
good food, clothing and sleeping 
ters and are well paid.” 
After that the letter becomes more 
lent, and he ends by saying that 
lan is a far bigger man than Smuts 
was in spite of the latter’s popu- 
with the British. Finally my 
lleague of Fleet Street invites 
to visit the Union and publish 
truth. 
nust say that if the aged Malan is 
it my correspondent and Johnny 
lige claim, then his case has been 
ily put to the world. On the same 
that Dodge came to dinner the 
ndon Daily Mirror described Malan 
1 second Hitler preaching racial 
periority for the few and racial in- 
riority for the many. 
lo try to find the truth I decided 
put Dodge into an imaginary wit- 
; box and subject him to questions 





went more or less like this. 

QO Is it not a fact that in South 

rica there are districts where no 

ored man can own or occupy a 

ise 

\ Certainly. Malan feels that it 

tter that way. 

) Do the colored people object? 
Only the professional agitators 


Ss 


e people prefer it 

() What are the conditions in the 

nes? 

First rate. There are showers 
nteens, rest rooms and the pay is 
n 
( Why are the colored people de- 
d the franchise? 

\ They can vote for their own 
epresentative but if they had a fuli 

inchise then absolute power would 
ass to them. And they are not ready 
for that. 

© Do you believe in segregation? 

\ If you are against intermarriage 

etween black and white—and I am 
then there must be segregation. One 
the causes of the trouble in Kenya, 
ch I visited on this trip, is that 
huts of the natives and the plan 
ons of the whites are all mixed up 
ether That is one of the chief 
ns of the outbreak there 

) Then you do not agree with the 

ting British bishops who denounce 

lan as a cruel obstinate reactionary? 

I am sorry to say that Dodge's 

nion of the said bishops cannot be 

ted in a family magazine such as 
clean’s 
My interest in South Africa has been 
illed by the fact that here in Britain, 
ull places, we are watching with 
ous eyes the development of a color 
blem of our own. 
(he English are a strange race with 
enius for compromise and a natural 
for government. But in thei 
sire to act as the mother country to 
the far-flung territories of the Com- 
onwealth they are getting themselves 
nto an unholy mess. 

If an Englishman wants to emigrate 
o Canada or Australia or Jamaica he 
must satisfy the authorities of those 
countries that he has enough money 
or assured prospects of employment so 
that he will not at once become a charge 
on the public purse. That is reasonable 
ind understandable. 

} But what about the other side of the 
coin? Anybody in the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire can come to 
Britain even if he arrives without a 
penny or the prospect of a_ job. 
Immediately on arrival he can go on 
relief and enjoy all the benefits of the 
Welfare state which we, resident in 
Britain, sustain by heavy taxation. 
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Inevitably it is the colored subjects complete candor it must be put on recession, even if only a temporary one 
f Britain who make most uss of this record that some of these immigrants Will the trade unionist who has 
privileged status. The black tide is get hold of prostitutes and live on their played his part in good times and bad 
endless, so much so in fact, that the earnings They concentrate on the be dropped and the colored worker 
Colonial Secretary is now being forced smaller ports where seamen com retained’? Logically the decision should 
to consider instituting some control ashore while the ship is being un rest not on color or even on length of 
over the present flow loaded service but on the individual ability 
Most colored immigrants to Britain I do not want to exaggerate this of the worker concerned. But that 
are from Jamaica, and let us be fair aspect of the problem but it definitely not the way human nature works 
in admitting that the Jamaican can be exists. Admittedly the situation at the Chen there is the question of housing 
a first-class worker More than that, moment is eased to some extent because And since we have no Malan to dictat« 
he can be a first-class organizer Great Britain is enjoying an industrial to us it can be understood that land 
3ut unhappily there are feckless boom. Unemployment is at a very low lords will hesitate to rent their house 
blacks who arrive with no intention level and there is work for willing hands to Negroes. Morally such an attitude 
of working. Since we are writing witl But what will happen if there is a is wrong Imperially it to be de 
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plored. But what is the answer? 

Until mankind accepts, as did S 
Stafford Cripps’ daughter, that inter 
marriage is a normal and acceptabk 
thing, then there must be the unhappy 
but inevitable principle of segregation 
It may be un-Christian, it may be 
deplorable—but deep down it is in 
stinctive. 

Nor is this a philosophy or a code 
The African 


well as_ the 


favored only by one side. 
pride of race as 
The responsible African is 
him the 


has a 
European 
against intermarriage To 
half-caste is an outcast 

But where the white race goes wrong 
is in the attitude that the colored mar 
must be content with manual labor o1 
menial service. With all my heart and 
most of my mind I deplore this atti 
tude. 

There must be 
stem the advance of the colored people 
Nor should there be any practical or 
psychological barriers to their progress 
The charge against the white race is 
that it has conspired to limit the 
development and opportunities of the 
dark-skinned peoples 

I have believed 
African 


no Trojan wall te 


that the 
confined to what 
are known as menial tasks At the 
Westminster Hall luncheon to the 
(Jueen on the eve of her coronation 
I sat next to a black Nigerian poli 
tician whose conversation was witty 
cultured and beautifully phrased. A 
few weeks ago I was at a function ir 
jerkeley Square 
There were 


never 
should be 


the former home in 
of the great Clive of India 
colored men there who had graduated 
at Oxford and their conversation was 
as pleasing as their voices 

In January of this year while visiting 
Nassau I flew with Lord Ranfurly, the 
Governor of the outlying 
islands where the natives have never 
been more than a few miles away from 
their homes. Yet they had a grace 
fulness and a dignity and an abundance 
of humor that made our visit a delight 
Somehow we must widen the horizon 
of opportunity to them. 

Therefore I rejoice that at last there 


Jahamas, to 


is to be a Caribbean Federation. That 
is the beginning of better things. Great 


Britain has done much, but in recent 
years because of war and exhaustion 
she has not cultivated her garden as 
she should have done. Destiny will 
not wait 

There must be a vast development 
of opportunity for the colored people 
of the Caribbean. Jamaica should take 
the lead, for the good Jamaican has 
remarkable qualities including that of 
leadership. 

Wages must be raised so that the 
workers can have homes that, however 
modest, will give them pride. The 
accusation that the colored worker toils 
for two days and then knocks off may 
be true in odd cases but if they found 
that wireless refrigerators and 
cheap motor were within their 
reach they would no longer be content 
with homes that are no better than 
hovels. 


sets, 


cars 


We brought this problem on our- 
selves by abducting the African and 
selling him into slavery. Now we must 
guide him to the responsibility and the 
dignity of freedom, and 
horizon of opportunity 

Separated by color we must 
on parallel lines, and you will remember 
the definition that parallel lines can 
never meet. There must be partnership 


enlarge the 


move 


but no marriage. There must be fra- 
ternity even if it cannot achieve blood 
brotherhood. 

Some of these days I shall fly out 
to South Africa and see the problem 
there with my own eyes. But at least 
Col. Dodge has brought light 
upon a problem that is knocking at the 
door and will not be denied. »% 


some 
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’m Through With 
Social Drinking 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 


to parties again where everyone 


there thinking of what you’re saying, 


sits 


nstead of wondering if the host is 
going to produce a jug 
Fifteen years ago at nine out of ten 


parties, you didn’t wait for your host to 
produce a crock You waited for him 
to produce his Benny Goodman rec- 


ords You sat around listening to 
tunes like Savoy, later had toasted 
cheese sandwiches and a lot of good 


talk, and went home humming. I was 
it a party the other night with six 
people I’ve known for about twenty 
years We all greeted one another 


noisily, took off our hats and coats, sat 
down and started to talk all at once 
len minutes later everyone stopped 
talking, except for a few tentative 
remarks, and around with vague, 
forgotten little smiles on their faces, as 
waiting for the reading of a will 


sat 


When eventually the host stood up, 
smiled and started punching his palm 


with his fist and said, “‘Well. Would 
unyone like a drink?’ it suddenly 
sounded like the floor of the stock 
xchange. Everyone suddenly started 


laughing, telling lighting 


irettes and showing one another their 
had 
It was so obvious what 
waiting for that 
thoughtful looks 


stories clg- 


igarette lighters as if they just 
been invented 
had 


were a 


been 
few 


everyone 
there 
ifterward 

These people aren’t serious drinkers 
ind never will be. They started drink- 
ing for the same reason that everyone 
was getting TV that year, or building 
But they’d got into the 
a wet glass in their 


barbecue pits 
habit of holding 
hands before they got going, and it was 
just a matter of waiting for things to 
fall into their familiar pattern, like 
waiting for the guy upstairs to drop the 
other shoe. 


Wine Goes With Money 


I’m just as bad, or worse. Not know- 
ing where I’m going to run into a jug is 
affecting me about the way scientists 
iffect those rats they keep fooling by 
putting a piece of cheese in different 
In the old days you drank in 
bars, in hotel bedrooms, at stag parties, 
conventions, Christmas parties and at 
the homes of bachelors, whom all wives 
hated. You knew where you were at 
Every six months or so you tied one on 
You paid for it Monday morning, 
silently, shakily, stiff-necked and un- 
repentant, knowing that you asked for 
it and by God you’d do it again six 
months later if you were better by 
then Drinking was obviously evil, 
stupid, spectacular, relaxing, delightful 
ind manifestly impossible as a way of 
life. Most of the time you drank tea. 
I’m going to get back to it, or some- 
thing like it. 

Before I became a social drinker I 
used to read in the evenings, make 
things down the cellar, and work out 
schemes to get rich quick. At eleven 
I’d have a snack and go to bed. Since 
drinking became respectable as 
Yorkshire pudding, I’ve started having 
cocktails before supper, just like in the 
movies. What we all forget, however, 
is that those gay people in the movies 
are drinking tinted water so that they 
can stay awake as long as the director 
wants them to. Three Martinis before 
supper make me gay, too, up until 
dessert. From then on I’m about as 
gay as someone with asthma. 

Once I decided the trouble was I 
wasn’t drinking wine like civilized 
people. All really cultured people knew 


places. 


as 
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about wine. It went with mots, money, 
beautiful women, stag hunting, boar 
shooting and remarks like ‘““ 
will be in queer street.” 

But people who drink wine like they 
do in Galsworthy have been bred to it 
for 


‘he beggar 


generations I was born in a 
district where wine was something 
drunk by guys who passed through 


town on their heels Saturday night and 
left their bottles on the front lawn for 
us to pick up Monday morning. Inside 
the houses the people drank coffee and 
ginger ale. 

I started white wine with 
white meat, red wine with red meat, 


serving 


and pouring a little bit in my own glass 


first in a tradition left over by the 
Borgias or someone to indicate that | 
wasn’t going to poison my family 


I'd have sherry out of a bottle wrapped 
in burlap, pale sauterne with my meal 
a liqueur after my meal, light a c 
and fall sound asleep for the evening 


igar 


were the cracks my 
kids made about the old man hitting 
the sack again I'd wake up 
nine, yawn till my jaws cracked like 
walnuts, stand around with tears pour 
ing down my cheeks, jiggle the change 
in my pockets and go to bed at 
thirty. I’d be up again at eleven, wide 
awake for the night if I 
movie after supper, I'd fall asleep right 


The only 


mots 


about 


nine 
went to a 


after Bugs Bunny and wake up just as 
everyone in the picture 
walking into the sunset holding hands 

If this 


feature was 


is gracious living, give me 
pitching horseshoes That Man of 
Distinction may look pretty posh, but 
I'll bet if anybody gave him a push, 
he’d fall over with that same aristo 
cratic little smile on his face and fall 


sound asleep for the night 

When I meet an old friend, I want to 
be able to talk to him normaily 
about things like the weather and his 
kids’ tonsils without getting so snarled 
up in talking about drink that it sounds 
like a revival meeting. A little while 
ago I visited a tall, repressed, underpaid 


again 


high-school teacher I’ve known for 
years. His wife and he are good friends 
of mine, but I hadn’t seen them for 


years. I wanted to talk about old times 
A drink was the farthest thing from my 
mind. 

It probably was from his, too. But 
between my phone call and the time | 
arrived, he’d remembered that he 
didn’t have anything to drink in the 
house, wondered if he’d slip out and get 
something, then apparently started 
asking himself: ‘‘Am I getting so that 
I can’t even talk to an old friend with- 
out getting primed? On the other 
hand, if I don’t produce something will 
he think I’m so buried in that school 
that I haven’t heard of a_ highball 
yet?”’ 

He didn’t get anything. But it 
evidently still on his mind, because he 
told me that sorry, but he 
hadn’t been able to get out to get any 
drinks that day. I said if I’d known 
that I’d have brought some up, figuring 
that he really wanted a drink and had 
been too busy to get it. Right away he 
figured that I was disappointed that 
there were no drinks and that I 
expected some. He began to apologize. 

I started to explain to him that I 
really could be happy without a drink, 
that I didn’t need it at all. Every time 
I did it sounded more unlikely. We 
talked about nothing else but whether 
we could take a drink or leave it alone, 
until we were both so thirsty that I was 
thinking of nipping out to drain the 
anti-freeze out of my rad. The rest of 
the evening, a lot of the time we should 
have been catching up on the news, we 
both sat there wondering whether we 
were becoming alcoholics. 

Maybe in fifty years or so we'll be- 
come adjusted to social drinking, as |! 
understand some aristocratic classes 


was 


he was 


3, 1986 
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Housing Developments 
Show Trend to Copper 


New housing deve lopments are mushrooming 
throughout Canada, and specificationg for the 
for copper 


majority of these 


and 


new 


plumbing heating 


homes call 
Are hitec ts, 


plum bers 


and builders are responsible for this ghift to 


copper 
the prospective home owners 


a trend which is heartily endofged by 
As one builder 


summed it up, “Once we found thafé rust 
resistant copper pipe, installed, cost about the 
same as old-fashioned systems, there Was no 
reason to install anything else. We save on 
installation time, and the home buyer gets a 


better job for the same money 


Here’s How EMD) Copper 
Saves You Money 


Installed, EMCO copper costs about the 


as old-fashioned pipe Yet it 


offers 


extras of resistance to rust and corrosion 


trouble-free service and a clean 


( 


same 

you the 
long, 

lear water 


supply. EMCO copper helps prevent clogging, 
and its leakproof solder joints practically never 
Maintenanee 


require repairs or replacement 


is negligible. And should you 


dex ide to 


sell 


later, EMCO copper installations add to the 


value of your property 


BUILDING? 
Emeco ( opper 


RENOVATING? Ask 
EMCO BUDGET PI 
plan that 
pay tor them 


onsult your architect 


your plumbing 
AN 4 generous 


lets you homé 


enjoy 


improv 


contractor abo 
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SUNDSTRAND 


Jing Liquring. mockipe 


with high speed 
multi-flex control 


See for yourself how much faster, 
quieter, simpler to operate 

this new machine can be. Test how 
easily it multiplies, how swiftly 

you change over between types of 
figure work with the amazing 


multi-flex’’ control. Judge for 


yourself its smooth, cushioned, 
untiring action; its time-saving 
money-saving speed 

Get the evidence at your fingertips 
and prove that the new 

Underwood Sundstrand can help 
you do your job more efficiently 
than ever. Try it and you will 
agree that no other adding-figuring 
machine gives you so much 


figurework for so little effort. 


Arrange with your nearest 
Underwood branch right away for 


a free 10-day trial. 


Adding Machine Division 


HEAD OFFICE: UNDERWOOD BUILDING, 
135 VICTORIA STREET, TORONTO 1 


MPANY-OWNED BRANCHES AND SERVICE 
IN All CANADIAN CITIES 


Made and serviced by 


od Limited 


the makers of Underwood typewriters. 
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There's an 

Underwood Sundstrand 
to speed up every 
adding-figuring problem. 
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have in the Old Country, if it’s worth 
waiting that long In the meantime 
there seems no end to the things it can 
louse up. 

I was interested but not surprised to 
read the other day that doctors’ offices 
show an increased load of people who 
along with those who are always afraid 
of getting cancer, going mad or drop- 
ping dead, are afraid of becoming 
alcoholics—-people who are no more 
alcoholics than your Aunt Emily, who 
have got sucked in by this weird game 
that has been causing problems since 
man started burying coconuts to 
ferment and marking the spot with little 
twigs so they could dig them up some- 
time when they’d turned into a very 
dry Martini. 

I’m going to start planning my 
evenings again, without running the 
chance that the whole plan will be 
upset when some character who seems 
as unlikely to give me a drink as my 
aunt in Thistle Corners hands me a 
highball and says proudly, “It’s the 
same that they’re serving in the Ruby 
Room, only with more vodka.”’ 

Two nights ago I dropped in on a guy 
whose wife, a smart dark type who 
wears an armload of old hammered 
brass bracelets and some of the sexiest 
perfumes I’ve ever smelled, had always 
been one of those women who connect 
drink with police stations, psychiatric 
wards, consumption, broken homes and 
better looking women. She was death 
on it She wouldn’t allow it in the 
house. She poured it down sinks, toilets 
and on geraniums, which bloomed like 
orchids, with the flashing eyes of a 
crusader and all her bracelets jangling 
I’ve seen her do it I know for an 
absolute fact that her husband and a 
pal of his, when they were living out 
near West Hill, used to hide a crock in 
an old stump and go bird watching 
Sunday morning and they’d 
always find the most interesting species 
around this stump 3y the time they 
went home to dinner they’d both be 
seeing pileated wood pec kers, if not 


every 


pileated people, or unicorns 

But this night I hadn’t been at his 
house ten minutes when he got up, 
went into that well-known routine of 
together and 
teetering on the balls of his feet, and 
asked, “‘What would you like—I’ve 
got rye, beer, Scotch, vodka, sherry, 
bourbon, brandy and gin. Or I could 
make you a Green Twister.”’ 


squeezing his hands 


I spun around to look at his wife, 
expecting her to rise out of her chair 
like the spirit of the waves. She looked 
up at him and said, ““Why don’t you 
make up that new drink of yours?” 
She turned to me brightly and said, 
‘We call it the Purple Convert 

I discovered later, when I got her 
husband alone and pointed out that his 
wife—uh different 
about drink, that this girl had been 
gradually and unconsciously condi- 
tioned by the times. She still didn’t 
like drink: she made a face after each 
swallow as if she had a strep throat 
But the truth was that behind all that 
sophisticated perfume, she was a very 
simple romantic girl. Her ideas about 
drink had been romantic to begin with 

ill about little barefooted tearful 
children trying to pry the old man 
away from a crock 


seemed sort of 


Now she had simply turned the 
picture inside out. Drink had become 
romantically gay and _ fashionable. 
During the past five years she had seen 
her most respected friends take a drink 
She had seen her favorite movie stars 
drink enough to float a dinghy without 
even leaning to one side. Her favorite 
Gifte Shoppe had advertised “‘cocktail 
glasses for the discriminating hostess.”’ 
She had always been a fervent fashion 
follower. Now drink was fashionable. 
It would have been as impossible for 
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her to hold out against it as against 
spaniels or television 

I’m not saying that drinking should 
go back to something to get out of a 
stump, although it isn’t a bad idea 
Regarding drink as something terriblk 
enough to hide in a stump is no wors« 
than making a ritual of it. In fact it’s 
more practical in many ways. Things 
were simpler when we knew we'd kee} 
sober as long as we kept away from a 
certain stump, or bar, or person 

This night when I was handed the 
Purple Convert, I had an article to 
finish when I got back home, on bees 
My friend used to keep bees, which was 
one of the reasons I wanted to see him 
I figured the visit was going to be like a 
visit to the reference library in all 
The Purple Convert was, | 
discovered, something with a slug of 


respects 


gin in it that twenty years ago would 
have cost two bucks some place behind 
a sliding door 

I went home trying to face the pros- 
pect of writing twenty-five hundred 
words on bees while I felt like some 
thing out of Scott Fitzgerald. About 
the only thing I was interested in was 
running off with somebody else’s wife 
An hour later I felt like someone just 
home from the graveyard shift. I got 
down, “The bee is one of nature’s 
marvels . ’ and spent the rest of the 
evening looking out the window at a 
guy across the road raking leaves until 
it was late enough to go to bed without 
looking as if I’d flaked out 


Hordes of Swizzle Sticks 


Nowadays there’s no way of telling 
who drinks and who doesn’t 
one of the things I don’t like about 
social drinking We 


standards any more. In the old days 


It’s just 
haven’t any 


people from homes that were dry were 
by and large, dry, and they had a cer 
tain chill look when you mentioned a 
drink that did you good, like getting up 
early to go duck hunting, or studying 
Latin before breakfast 

Now while this guy is looking at you 
with the same hereditary expression of 
cold disapproval he is at the same time 
cracking ice and arranging trays so 
that they bristle with swizzle sticks like 
war bonnets It always gives me the 
same uncomfortable feeling as one time 
when a scary old lady we used to 
pester when we were kids cornered us 
all one night and using some new theory 
of psychology she’d picked up about 
handling kids, she handed us all a bag 
of tomatoes and told us we could throw 
them at her door 

Being vaguely disturbed by finding 
drinks in unex pe ted plac es is a hazard 
I can do nothing about. I’ve given up 
trying to figure who drinks and who 
doesn’t. But I know one thing. From 
now on I’m going to know exactly 
what my alcoholic content will be at 
the end of a given day I’m going to 
go back to getting to bed after an 
evening out in shape to read without 
having to trace the print out with my 
finger. I’m going to wake up slapping 
my chest and crowing under the shower 
like a rooster 

Another thing, from now on, when 
I ask a guy to a business luncheon, I’m 
going to have nothing on my mind but 
where we can get some fried scallops 
For the past five years, most times when 
I meet someone for lunch we've gone 
through a ritual trying to figure out 
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vhere we can get drinks at a place that 
lso sells food. The only time I have a 

rymal unstimulated talk with a 
businessman is when I happen to run 
nto one by acc’dent and find him in the 
ld-fashioned way of spending his 
inch hour—just eating, which they all 
really prefer doing. 

Apart from the initial silence when I 
sit there waiting for the soup to arrive 
vith my stomach gurgling, I’m going to 

ilk normally and freely all through the 
meal, saying what I meant to say, and 
et back to work on time. 

The last business luncheon I had was 
n connection with a really good offer of 

job, although I didn’t know it at the 
time. I 
with writing a booklet for a company 
that makes concrete pipes. We started 
ff with a Martini, then had another 
x was it a couple. Anyway, before 
I’d got well into my steak, I’d told him 
that editors took unholy glee in abusing 
ind frustrating writers and didn’t 
recognize genius, that everybody who 

yuld afford a divorce should have one 
1at the waitress reminded me of Ava 
(Gardner, that if I had to sit at a desk 
more than two hours I went crazy, 

it if I stayed at one job more than 

x months I was ready 

nt, and that I 

ould leave my family and go to Tibet 


thought it was in connection 


for an oxygen 
thought someday I 
By the time the dessert arrived I felt 
he way I used to feel the morning afte1 
Balmy Beach won a football game 

The guy turned out to be an editor 
who used to edit a trade magazine for 
contractors but who now was starting a 
family magazine and wanted me to 
handle a new department on “Marriage 
s Worth Saving,” and that what he 
vas interested in primarily 
writing ability, beyond a certain point, 
but character and reliability and a 
villingness to grow with the magazine 


was not 


I haven’t worked in an office for quit 
i while now, but I’ll never forget when 
| did, coming back from those business 
luncheons with drinks first, sitting at 
my desk, pencil dozing 
intil about three o’clock or trying to 
pick up from where I left off on a letter 
I'd been dictating before I went to 
lunch, blinking horribly at the stenog- 
rapher through tears and yawning like 

madman every time I reached the end 


poised and 


i sentence 


One day when I was dozing on my 


encil, the president brought a guest 
1m Vancouver through the office 
hey walked past me five times,, | 
irned later, while I stayed in exactly 
e same position, and the president 
lked a little faster every time. The 
nly thing I’m grateful for is that they 
lidn’t touch me. I would have col 
ipsed like a deck chair 
From now on I’m going to be either 
irunk or sober, and, by long odds, it’s 
oing to be mostly There’s 
roing to be no drinking before lunch, 
luring lunch, after work, before supper 
rr after supper Drinking is still a 
juisance, even social drinking The 
ict that a binge is called a cocktail 
marty doesn’t make it any 
wake up later. For every deal made 
a drink there are two deals lost 
Maybe it loosens things up, but it often 
loosens things up the way you loosen 
ip a car by running into a hydrant 
Alcohol is still alcohol, no matter 
what you put it in, and I’m going to 
start just drinking some of the things 
we've been putting it in. I’m tired of 
thinking about drinking, talking about 
drinking and listening to other people 
talk about drinking. I’m tired of wait- 
ing for someone to put a drink in my 
hand before I start to talk, like a mace 
it a secret club. I’m tired of wondering 
f this person really drinks or just drank 
last time to avoid offending me. 
I’m sick of social drinking. 
simpler to stay sober. 


sober. 


easier to 


ver 
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room unit shown above, at left of drapery, 











n be painted the same color as walls. It has its own 





heating eleme 






or power | used. Small flexible 


steam to each room unit 
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Iron Fireman 


® 
MODULATING ZONE HEATING 


A THERMOSTAT 
IN EVERY ROOM 





Select any temperature you want, for any room, 
at any time. Iron Fireman SelecTemp heating is the 
ultimate in ‘“‘zone’’ control. For with it each and 
every room (including bathrooms) becomes a sep- 
arate zone, with its own individual 
separately controlled. Just set the thermostat on the 
SelecTemp heater in the room. It’s that simple. 





temperature, 


STEADY, 
MODULATED HEAT 


As much or as little as each room needs — but 
constant warmth. [ron Fireman SelecTemp heating 
is not on-and-off heating. Instead, each room unit 
automatically modulates its heat output. Each unit 
operates faster or slower, depending on the varying 
amount of heat needed to keep temperature steady. 
Filtered warm air is gently but constantly circulated. 


Theyre both PRACTICAL and ECONOMICAL with Tron Fireman SeleeTemp 


The SelecTemp method of heating 
achieves several goals long sought by 
heating engineers, but which were never 
before realized at a reasonable cost. These 
are: thermostatic control for each room ; 
continuous heat; and quick response to 
thermostat, which eliminates uncomfort- 


able heat lag and wasteful carryover 


WHAT SELECTEMP DOES 
Here are some of the advantages that 
your family will enjoy with Lron Fireman 
SelecTemp heating: 

1. Temperature in each room will be 


accurately controlled at any level desired. 


2. Each room heating unit will adjust 
itself to the needs of the room. If there is 
extra heat from a fireplace, the SelecTemp 
unit will slow down just enough to keep 
the room temperature steady. If cold 
winds cause another room to lose heat 
rapidly, the SelecTemp unit will supply 
the extra heat needed. All of this is 
accomplished automatically and without 


affecting the heating of other rooms. 

3. Extra heat is always available for 
any special need, such as baby’s bath 

4. Bedrooms can be cool at night for 


restful sleep, while bathrooms, or other 


FOR EVERY SIZE AND TYPE OF BUILDING, INCLUDING: 


HOTELS AND MOTEL 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 


INSTITUTIONS 


APARTMENT H ES SCHOOLS 


HOSPITALS 


For ANY kind of heating, tron Fireman is your best buy 
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Heatmaker furnaces lead Quick heating, top qual Horizontal 

in n and quality ity boilers, hot water or or oil) is built for small 
Cire filtered warm steam, plus domestic hot space—attic, 

air, Oil or gas fred water, Gas or oil fired. 
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furnace (gas 


crawlway, 
garage, or utility room. 


' 
’ 
Highly efficient oil, gas 
and coal burners convert 








boilers to automatic heat. 
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SelecTemp room units 
are only 18 inches high Na 


hand fired furnaces and Sizes: 6,000 12.000 and 
18,000 Btu capacities. Add 
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rooms, may be kept comfortably warm. 
5. Elderly people can have the extra 
warmth they require for comfort without 


affecting the temperature of other rooms. 


6. Rooms where active work or play 
is going on can be cooler than other 


parts of the house 


SEND FOR MORE INFORMATION 

It will pay you to learn more about 
SelecTemp heating before you decide on 
any kind of heating system. You can 
have the booklet shown below without 


cost or obligation. Just mail the coupon. 


Send for this free 
plan book 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. OF CANADA. LTD 


OME gir Conditioning 
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ball directly to his front. Like a cannon 
ball it flew back to Baiss. With mag 

nificent co-ordination, Baiss caught and 
held it At that time Baiss was over 


fifty Last season, in his seventies, he 


The last stronghold of the Longstockings coninves ion pose 3 





was still playing for Cowichan 
ia » Life Guards. Last J: ary p . , a The most typical of the surviving 
ck snap-brim fedora, soldier’s great- “The Empah.” yon eee ee —— pose —- Known a8 ware Dopping-tHepenstal, ¢ - “cuted 
flannel trousers tucked into the Visitors may be startled by tl a ~ ae ee ae eee ee eee spear de guerre, late of the Gurkhas 
of scarlet rugger hose, and a pair of ing heads of tieer-akis P Ste the Wels eee a Se See Sees Sees eee 
: 1 rugs in the big English pipe tobaccos tures and snowy hair, mustache and 
ase, te cge the I iat square halls or by sheafs of Zulu asse- On sale in several stores are English eyebrows, he is the embodiment of a 
poses ae aon eit tom at i ne pate: wenn a eae such as the Paton and poem by Kipling fer cavang 
aoeiged? ae 7 scimitars suspended from Sketch in which Longstockings find Aden, India, China and Burma he 
walriors who — — touched by the paneling of the dark curving stair- pictures of their relatives attending fought in France and Mesopotamia 
midday sun irom <hartoum to cases Some Longstockings sleep in Ascot race week, the Queen's garden during the First World War. In 191 
valpindi and from Kowloon to Man- four-poster beds. At breakfast they party, Covent Garden opera or the 1916 and 1917, he was wounded. Even 
ry. At the annual Battery Ball, — often eat a kipper or grilled kidneys Four Hundred Club. As evidence of after 1918 he was still fighting in the 
1 reserve unit in the Duncan Agri- instead of bacon and eggs. Every after their interest in the seamier side of Afghan campaign of 1919 and the 
tural Hall, they turn ‘up looking as noon, tea with toasted crumpets and British life it is also possible to buy W aniricton can nalen of 192 
ruce and gallant in white ties, tails fruitcake is a rite. It is served around the News Of The World. In the weekly When he retired in the early Twen- 
nd medals as Sir Aubrey Smith in The log fires in sitting rooms furnished with edition of the Manchester Guardian or ties he couldn't afford to live in Eng 
= Feathers. ; : ample chintz-covered chairs and sofas, The Times they also find news of their land, so he settled at Quamichan Lak: 
Longstockings have been settling in and with occasional tables and cabinets favorite team sport—cricket in the Cowichan valley. His first home 
duncan, Cobble Hill, Quamichan Lake, carved exotically by Asian and African The Cowichan cricket team enjoys there burned down and he lost most 
Maple Bay and other parishes of the tribesmen. The Longstockings dine off an unusual fame in the United King of his souvenirs. But he managed to 
Cowichan valley since the Seventies steak-and-kidney pudding and home- dom and in other Dominions. It was save his precious collection of kukri 
[he hyphenated names of many indi- brewed ale at long oaken refectory so good in 1932 that the Australian the short curved knives with which a 
ite that they are the younger sons of tables in rooms hung with brass, china- test-match team, on its way to Eng Ghurka can decapitate a bullock at one 
ounger sons of titled English families. ware and oil paintings ‘of their ances land, stopped off for a game Che stroke. A bachelor, he’s in his eighties 
Born landless and poorer than their tors. sensation of the day was the failure and his eyesight is failing, but colorful 
nsmen, they chose the Cowichan on Every Friday and Saturday they go of Sir Don Bradman, the great Aus- memories brighten his days 
etirement because in climate, land- shopping in Duncan, the women being tralian batsman, to make his customary When George V went to India, to 
scape and blood sports it offered a sub- just as tweedily dressed as the men century When he had made sixty be crowned Emperor at the last Delhi 
titute for the country gentleman’s life For their benefit Mann’s drugstore calls G. G. Baiss, star of the Cowichan side, durbar in history, Dopping-Hepenstal 
they could not afford back home. itself a chemist shop; the Duncan Home bowled to him Bradman drove the was one of the officers assisting at a 


And so for seventy-five years the 
owichan valley became a Canadian 
csimile of the huntin’, shootin’ and 
shin’ shires of the Old Country. 
\ristocratic English accents were passed 
to Canadian children and grandchil- 
en. Military traditions took young 
en back to the regular army in Eng- 
nd. Eventually the nickname Long- 
tockings was applied not only to the 
id men in knickerbockers but to their 
milies as well. 
On small estates, rarely more than 
fifty acres, the Longstockings did a 
ttle mixed farming. But they spent 
ost of their time at hunting, fishing, 
cket, tennis and social gatherings 
money they relied on pensions, 
icies and small private incomes from 
land. The idyll was brought to an 
rupt end in 1939 by the war. The 
il weekly paper, the Cowichan 
ider, claimed that the town of Dun- 
recorded the highest rate of volun- 
enlistment in Canada Today 
re than one third of the names on 
war memorial are hyphenated 
Will Dobson, the editor of the Lead- 
estimates that in 1939 in the valley ‘ . ° . ° . 
suut four hundred families (fifteen With their Knickknacks and Tea, it’s almost lik e “Back Home’ 
ndred individuals) were Longstock- 
s. Now there are fewer than half 
t number 
[he changed status of India and 
kistan has cut off the flow of new 
ngstockings from the Indian Army 
pital export restrictions in England 
e kept other brass hats at home. 
income of the present community 
is almost cut in half when the pound 
is devalued after the war. Some, un- 
ble to meet dollar costs of life on drafts 
f pounds, shillings and pence, went 
ack to England. Some followed their 
hildren who had taken jobs in eastern 
Canada and became assimilated there. 
Many died off. Most of those who are 
eft have become living legends 
The average Longstocking family 
ves at the end of a long winding 
nuddy lane in a rambling villa situated 
picturesquely among clumps of oak 
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Col. Maxwell E. Dopping-Hepenstal with a Tea in the George Shares’ sitting room against a background 
fighting knife from his Indian collection. of rare brass. He was with the British South African police force. 
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trees, gorse bushes and _ bluebells. 
Usually these villas are heated by an 
open fireplace in each room. The archi- 


; 


oe ‘ 


ectural style reflects a divided nostal- 
zia. On three sides the homes are fussy 
with the gables, leaded windowpanes 
ind turrets of the typical English house 
But on the sunny side most have the 


Most Longstocking fortunes have declined and many personal Duncan's Mayor J.C. Wragg (right) and City 
treasures have found their way into antique shops like W. Hill’s Clerk G. M. Berry praise the English colony 
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yyal tiger shoot. Six hundred and 
fty elephants were gathered to carry 
he King and his retinue. , 
In ten days the party bagged ‘thirty- 
ine tigers; twenty-one fell to the King, 
who was a splendid shot. Then the 
Maharajah of Nepal, the host, said: 
| think that will be enough tigers for 
the time being. There'll be other kings, 
you know.” 
When he was sixty, after a decade of 
retirement, Dopping-Hepenstal heard 
that a Quamichan Lake Boy Scout 
troop was disbanding for lack of leader- 
ship. He became scoutmaster and was 
soon promoted to District Commis- 
sionel Until a few years ago he often 
trolled through the hills with a string 
of panting scouts on his heels. When 
they complained they couldn’t keep up 
he never lost his temper. The strongest 
vords he was ever heard to utter were: 
Oh, shut up, you chaps!” 
In the past twenty years many 
of Dopping-Hepenstal’s contempora 
ies have died. There was, for in 
nce, Col. Ireton Eardley-Wilmot, 
vho established in Duncan a group of 
British Israelites This sect believes 
that historians made a mistake—the 
British, not the Jews, are God’s chosen 
Te A less militant personality was 
Col. Arthur Broome who delighted in 
1aking dolls’ houses. He was so keen 
on a lifelike reproduction that even the 
plumbing worked. For tiger-skin rugs 


he used the painted pelts of mic« 
The Mayor Calls Him ‘‘Sir’’ 


One of the most beloved characters 

is Capt. F. R. MacFarlane who 
during the Twenties and ‘Thirties 
when he was in his eighties and nine 
ties, was the oldest junior officer in the 
British Army list He used to brew 
his own beer and consume it in sucl 
quantities that for forty years local 
abstainers claimed woefully that he was 
drinking himself to death. Then at 
eighty he took up cycling and survived 
a forty-five-mile-an-hour spill when his 
brakes failed on a hill 

Colonel L. Oldham, who is still alive 
is a good example of vigorous old age 
too He is a rosy little figure of 
eighty-five and gave up tennis only 
five vears ago. Two years ago he lost 
his wife, in tragic but stirring circum 
stances. At seventy she drowned while 
swimming 

Now he lives with his daughter 
Monica He’s out most days, busy 

th the affairs of the Farmers’ In 
titute, the Fall Fair, the Anglican 
Church, the Annual Card Party, the 
owichan Tennis Club and the St 
’atrick’s Night Dinner 

Actually,’’ he says, “‘we’ve no right 
» run a St. Patrick’s Night Dinner 

there isn’t an Irishman for miles 
round What we should be running 

1 Burns’ Night Dinner as we've 
cores of Scots. But Burns’ Night is 


n January and that’s such a terribly 
wet month here it’s not fit for man 
nor dog. So in March, when it’s clear 
ing up a bit, we have a St. Patrick’s 
Night instead.” 

Colonel Oldham owns the biggest 
tiger-skin rug in the Cowichan valley 
He bagged it himself, of course. Instead 
of having it on the floor he hangs it 
on the wall. Oldham has been retired 
from the British Army since 1911. ““No 
body can say I haven’t had my whack 
it the pension fund,”’ he chuckles 

The most fiery of the contemporary 
Longstockings is Major L. C. Rattray 
who fished almost every day until a 
year ago when rheumatism prevented 
him from wading He used to visit 
Duncan to collect his mail, wearing his 
fishing boots, his old fishing hat stuck 
full of flies and his fishing basket slung 
iround his shoulder. A stickler for the 
niceties of rank he gives “‘Sir’’ to men 


several ranks senior to himself and 
expects “Sir” from men several ranks 
lower. The Mayor of Duncan, who 
is the richest man in town, was a 
sergeant in the army so all he gets 
from Major Rattray is his surname 
Wragg 


Lata! 


Scene: A street corner in Duncan 
a couple of years ago. Major Ratt 
halts suddenly as he see across the 

vad the stocky figure of May 
ames Chesterfield W £5 
Wragg! Wragg! I 





Wragg: Yes Via} Rat iy 

Rattray: Look heah, Wrag What 

l this nonsense about the et 
ing parking mete 

Wragg: Oh « h M I 
ve've g to r } 

Ratt What, wl MI I 
the times These time N I 
da ied if I do 
Rattray has never used the meters 


and parks his car outside the business 


area rather than submit to them 


James Wragg admits he’s always 
paid the Longstockings a lot of defer 
ence hey in turn have helped him 


He was born in a public house in 
Derby, England, and emigrated to 
Canada when he was sixteen He 
worked as a cook in logging camps and 
went to World War One with the Can- 
idian Army. He came back wounded 
with the rank of sergeant, married and 
ventually opened a bakery in Duncan 

Besides his cakes and pastries, he 
used to sell sweaters and pipe tobacco 
to the Longstockings but most of all 
he prospered because they liked his 
chirpy ways He retired from th 
bakery before the last war and became 
Duncan’s biggest real-estate owner 
Nine years ago he was elected mayor 
ind he’s held the job since 

‘‘l used to feel sorry for the ladies 
just in from China, India and Africa 
when I was running my shop,”’ he says 
“They had been used to a houseful of 
native servants, and they were lost 
when they got to Canada. Why, they 
couldn’t even make a rice pudding! 
Chey’d come into the shop with all the 
mixings—-rice, sugar, milk and so on 

in a basin and plead with me to mak« 
1 pudding. I always did.” 

he Longstocking men would com- 
plicate his life in another way. Every 
day a dozen or more would pop into 


the shop and say ‘Wragg, old boy! 
4 present for you!”” And they’d dump 
1 large salmon on his counter He'd 
get so many he couldn't even give them 
away to other customers “I got sick 
of the sight of salmon,’ he says | 


used to wonder, ‘Wragg, what are you? 
A baker or a salmon exchange 

In 1951 Wragg was stunned by thx 
news that the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh would drive through Dun 
can without stopping He wrots 
letter of protest to Buckingham Palac« 
but the timetable could not be altered 

Wragg then made a radio speech in 
which he said he would “throw a 
human chain across the road’’ and 
halt the royal car. Scores of old colonels 
and brigadiers offered to put then 
selves under Sergeant Wragg’s com 
mand for this operation All over 
the world newspaper photographs wer« 
published showing Mayor Wragg and 
his supporters linking arms across the 
highway in illustration of how they 
intended to carry out the threat 

On the day of the royal visit ten 
thousand Cowichan valley people gatl 
ered in Duncan to see what would 
happen The publicity had had its 
effect. When the Duke of Edinburgh 


who was driving, approached the out 


skirts of the town 1e grinned nd 
slowed down to walking speed. There 


was no need for the blockade becaus« 
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More Olsonite 


Seats are sold 


Time Gelitekere 
qikeli Mell 


oo at amiiked 4:33 


combined’ 





| to last the life of your home, styled 


for the age of color—a solid Olsonite seat adds 


a contemporary note to any 


scheme. 


bathroom beauty 


Made of one material all the way through. there 


is no covering to chip, peel or weer away. Hinges 


are completely encased no metal is exposed to 


rust or corrode. Solid Olsonite seats 


and pearlescent—are available 
pottery-matching colors—colors 


won't wear away. 


both plain 


more than 35 


won t fade, 


*SOURCE: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Available 

from the 
Master Plumber 
in Your 
Neighborhood 
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CANADIAN BATTERY & BONALITE CO., LTD. 
PLASTICS DIVISION 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO 




















“Everybody in the club’ drinking Dow” 


“That's not surprising. They've all switched to Dow 
because today’s Dow Ale is the finest Canadian ale 
ever bottled. That smooth ‘Cool Control’ brewed flavor 


is so good you just have to prefer it above all others”. 
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Colourful Turnall Siding Shingles 
for your home - new or old -in 
town or country. New and lasting 
beauty in asbestos-cement, deep 
cypress grain, fire resistant, rot 
and vermin proof, low mainte- 
nance cost, easy to apply. 


See your Dealer — See the Shingles 
Ask him for our Booklet on Asbestos 
“it Was In The Beginning”. 


COMPANY LIMITED 
MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
’ neay . 
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| Things have changed around Duncan now 


—even some Longstockings are in trade 


everybody got a good view of the parr 

Later in Nanaimo the Queen, with 
dancing eyes, said to Mayor Wragg: 
“That was an exciting reception you 
prepared for us in Duncan.” 

It was a woman who put the idea 
for a road block into Wragg’s head, 
a woman who is a bulwark of Long- 
stocking tradition. Her name is Miss 
Norah Denny and she is the head- 
mistress of the Queen Margaret’s School 
for Girls 

Although she’s about sixty, Miss 
Denny, with her short hairdo, blue 
blazer, brief tweed skirt and stout 
brogue shoes, has the brisk appearance 
and actions of a girl who has followed 
the beagles across the Yorkshire dales 

Like Mayor Wragg, she arrived in 
the Cowichan after World War One, 
during which she served in the British 
WAACs. Fora year she scrubbed floors 
in Duncan because there was no other 
work for a single woman. Then she 
went into partnership with Miss Doro- 
thy Geoghegan, a second-generation 
Longstocking; they opened a school in 
a small rented house Miss Denny 
named it after her alma mater, the 
swanky Queen Margaret’s School in 
Scarborough, Yorkshire 

Their school has educated two gen- 
erations of Longstocking daughters 
Many girls from 
Hong Kong and the Pacific 


sritish families in 


ce ylonies 





also attend, because it’s closer than 
England. Today Miss Denny has four 
hundred and fifty boarders, twenty 
mistresses, a cluster of large old houses 
turned into classrooms and the school’s 
private farm, with a herd of prize 
Ayrshires. 


War Took All the Mud Pups 


Another woman whose life spans the 
history of Longstocking society is Mrs 
George Share. She still lives in the 
dignified old house at Cowichan Bay 
in which she was born more than 


seventy years ago It was built by 
her father, Frederick Maitland-Dou- 
gall The family is descended from 


Frederick Sears Maitland, the com- 
mander of the British warship Bel- 
lerophon, which took Napoleon into 
captivity after Waterloo 

A tall handsome woman, Mrs. Share 
talks in the bubbling accents of a 
Mayfair dowager of early-day social 
life in Duncan. In summer there was 
tennis and cricket, in winter formal 
dances that attracted families from 
surrounding districts. “‘“Some men used 
to row over from Salt Spring Island 
in evening dress,’’ Mrs. Share recalls. 
“After the ball whole families would 
stay the night at the Tzouhalem 
Hotel.” 

Before the First World War there 
were so many single men in the com- 
munity that a Bachelors’ Ball was 
started. Most of them were young 
Englishmen sent out by their families 
to learn farming They were called 
Mud Pups. The parents would pay 
five hundred dollars a year to the 
Cowichan valley expatriates to look 
after their sons. When the war started 
the Mud Pups joined up to the last 
man and the bachelor population of 
Duncan vanished overnight 

George Share, a tall sinewy man 
nearing eighty, is an uncle of Lord 
Rothermere, the British newspaper 
magnate. Share himself was an offi- 
cer in the British South Africa Police 
After he retired he came to Canada 
and raised cattle for a time on the 
prairies. Then he went to the Cowichan, 
m2t and married Edith Maitland-Dou- 
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gall and started growing asparagu 
Labor costs got too high during the 
last war and he gave up farming 

The Shares used to employ several 
servants Now they can afford only 
one. ‘Times have changed for all of 
us,”’ says Edith Share “Now the 
Indian field workers come home fro1 
the beer parlors in taxis and we’re glad 
to get the old-age pension.” 

In Mrs. Share’s lifetime Longstoc} 
ing society has provided congenial shel 
ter for many men and women who left 
England after a breach of the con 
ventions There was, for instance 
Teddy Hicks-Beach who was said to 
have been cut off by his father, 
baronet, because he married a greet 
grocer’s daughter. Walter Rudkin, an 
English gardener, married the daughtei 
of a duke and brought her to the 
Cowichan valley where they grew those 
sweet russet apples named Cox’s Or 
ange Pippins. E. W. Cole, who is still 
alive, sang as a boy in the choir at 
Sandringham Castle and later married 
a Miss Bowes-Lyon, a member of the 
Queen Mother’s family. She was twenty 
years older than he. So they settled 
in the Cowichan and lived happily 
raising pedigreed dogs. Mrs. Cole died 
only a few months ago 

The Longstockings have also had 
literary and theatrical affiliations. Neg- 
ley Farson based his novel, The Story 
of a Lake, on some members of the 


community. Rosamond Marshail, au- 


thor of the best-selling Kitty, lived 
in the valley until recently Doctor 
Charles Stoker, a brother of Bram 


Stoker, author of the horror story 
Dracula, still lives there So does 
George Chaney, brother of Lon 
Chaney, the actor. 

Another famous Longstocking is 
Philip Livingston, who left the Cow- 
ichan when he was a boy, became an 
Oxford rowing blue and later an eye 
specialist in the RAF. During the last 
war he devised the training methods 
that enabled fighter pilots to see like 
owls at night Later he became Air 
Marshal Sir Philip Livingston, chief 
of all medical services in the RAF and 
a consultant to the Royal Family 

A couple of years ago he retired and 
went back to Cowichan Bay There 
after fifty years, old families like the 
Shares, the Falls, the Leneys and the 
Corfields greeted him casually, “‘Hello, 
Philip,”’ as if he’d been away for a week 
His neighbors wouldn’t let him retire 
so he now has an office and advises 
them on their eye troubles 

In the last war a third-generation 
Longstocking also achieved fame As 
an officer in the Lincolnshire Regiment 
young Charlie Hoew won the Victoria 
Cross and lost his life at Arakan in 
Burma. 

Ex-officers of the British imperial 
forces still trickle into the Cowichan, 
but they are different than the old 
Longstockings. They have no scruples, 
for example, about going into trade 
Commander John Lawrence, RN, who 
served in destroyers and was a friend 
of the Duke of Edinburgh, is_ the 
manager of Eaton’s in Duncan. Col 
Ross Smith opened a restaurant named 
the Silver Bridge Inn and Commande: 
George Windeyer, RN, works in 
sawmill at Chemainus 

Even among those with the blues 
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Take 


Fergusson- 


od time has wrought changes 
Robert Hew 
aristocrat in 


case ot 
ollok, an forties 
ho stands six feet four beneath strong 
on-grey hair. Fergusson-Pollok can 
ace every one of his male ancestors 
to the eleventh century Born 
C., he had to make his own living. 


his 


iCK 
nB 
He served as the mate and captain of 
,astal tugs and freighters. There was 

time when he had to ask the mayor 
f Duncan for work on the roads 


Then, about four years ago, he 
nherited Pollok Castle at Newton 
Mearns, near Glasgow, Scotland It 


vas built by his ancestors in 1028: since 
703 it had been the seat of baronets. 


lhe estate included thousands of acres 


yn nineteen farms. 

When he heard of his inheritance 
fergusson-Pollok didn’t even go to 
tlasgow to look the place over. ‘“‘My 


wife,” he explains, “‘didn’t want me 
oo.’ So he instructed his lawyers to 
sell the land and the castle and to send 
ll the furniture out to a ten-room villa 
bought in the Cowichan valley 

Shipping staggering 
ght thousand dollars. Now the Fer 
zusson-Polloks and their caged pet birds 
ve in a house so packed with antiques 
is hardly room to move. 


costs were a 


ore 
stacks of Jigsaw Puzzles 


In the sitting Chippendale 
airs, a whole Hepplewhite suite, a 
Jacobean solitaire table, a Queen Anne 
ibinet full of thirteenth-century Ven- 
tian glass and an Elizabethan writing 
lesk are crowded among department- 
furniture the Fergusson-Polloks 
»wned before they into their 
fortune A dozen rugs are 
cept rolled up because there is no place 
to lay them. 
pistols and shields of highland chief- 
tains lie about the room. 
several sets of sixteenth-century play- 
ing cards; a quill pen used by Mary 
Queen of Scots when she visited Pollok 
‘astle; a pair of silver candlesticks as 


room, 


store 
came 

Persian 

dhus, 


Claymores, skein 


There are 


hick 
ng fifty-six pounds and ancient ori- 
ntal vases embossed with patterns of 
lid gold. 

Among the dozens of ancestral por- 
raits are three believed to have been 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
me by Holbein. In the dining room 
wear a great oak table and matching 
hairs dating from Charles I, are giant 
tacks of red-and-yellow 
1ining the Fergusson-Pollok’s favorite 


as a man’s wrist and each weigh 


ainted 


boxes, con- 


istime—jigsaw puzzles 


If he wished Fergusson-Pollok could 


uild the most beautiful home in the 
Cowichan valley and lead the sort of 
iristocratic life all the other Long 
tockings have dreamed about But 


not interested in Longstocking 
ociety With some of the money he 
eceived from Scotland he bought a new 
Cadillac. He put thirty thousand dol- 
lars into a baseball club recently. And 
now he’s toying with the idea of financ- 
ng a racetrack. 

Fergusson-Pollok’s attitude to the 
Longstockings reflects the gradual de- 


cline of this unique society It is 
reflected too in the attitude of many 
native Canadians who have become 


openly anti-Longstocking. 

Bobby Evans, a member of a Cow- 
ichan Bay family descended from pio- 
neers, home from the last war 
in a satirical mood. All along the 
Maple Bay Road, where he lives, there 
ire rural mail boxes painted with the 
lengthy titles, ranks and decoration 
initials of old brass hats. Most of the 
end up with the word 
“Retired” in brackets. On his mailbox 


Evans painted the following: 


came 


inscriptions 


Acting 
> 
20 


Unpaid Leading Seaman 
bert Evans (Just Tired) * 
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COPPER AND ITS ALLOYS IN 
MODERN CANADIAN HOMES 


There was a 


time when coppe 
plumbing and heating lin¢ vere 
beyond the reach of the average 
home owner, Today, however, the 
competitive price of a copper ver- 
us rustable metal installation is so 


that you will find multi-unit, 
st housing stan- 
dard-equipped with copper plumb- 
ing lines. 
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The Fight to 


After reading They’re Fighting to 
Save What’s Left of Sunday (Feb. 15 
I come to the conclusion that the Lord’s 
Day Alliance is forcing the people of 
Canada to do what the alliance thinks 
should be done, and this is done so 
that influential secretaries of the alli- 
ance may draw their salaries from the 
budget. I think that the people who 
support the LDA, financially or other- 
wise, are being fooled and don’t realize 
it Ross L. Chomiak, Hamilton 


@ While reading about the Lord’s Day 
Alliance I remembered a story, which 
I understood to be true: A farmer was 
making hay ‘‘on Sunday,”’ while the sun 
shone. A passing clergyman stopped 
to remind him that it was the Lord’s 
Day, and the farmer replied, “‘Every 
day is the Lord’s Day.” 

To which I would like to add, it isn’t 
what you do, it’s what you are that 
counts.—Mrs. F. James, North Van- 
couver. 


@ As a penalty for imperfect research 
suggest your writer John Gray write one 
thousand times: “The Victoria Colo- 
nist dates and publishes on Sunday 

Not wishing to belabor a point, | 
might point out that you will probably 
find that the Vancouver Sun also pub- 
lishes on Sunday. The term ‘Sunday 
Sun”’ is almost a localism in Vancouver 

This is meant in the spirit of 
constructive criticism . Such ar- 
ticles as this one by Mr. Gray con- 
tribute toward all of us understanding 
the background of legislation. —W. C. 
Duncan, Dartmouth, N.S. 


Mr. Duncan is right about the Colo- 
nist, but the Sun though often called 
the “Sunday Sun’’—is putlished early 


Saturday afternoon 


A Shrine to Leacock 

Congratulations on the article, 
There’s Still a Lot of Leacock in Oril- 
lia (Feb. 15 I have written to the 
mayor encouraging him to campaign 
vigorously to establish the Leacock 
house as a shrine; I also sent him a 
small contribution 

Let’s not let the Leacock house go 
the way of Laura Secord’s, or come 
to such an untimely end as the Blue- 


nose.—R. C. Willis, Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ I suppose I should be flattered by 
the space your writer devotes to my 
recollections of my friend Stephen Lea- 
cock and Orillia’s Golden Age. En- 
dowing me with truly Leacockian 
imagination and humor, he has me 
extending Orillia’s supremacy to the 
limits of the continent and the ends of 
the earth, and inveigling Roman Catho- 
lics and Baptists into building a Sun- 
day school for the Presbyterians. 

[The idea that half the people of 
Orillia know nothing of Stephen Lea- 
cock does little credit to the reader 
influence of the local newspapers which 
since his death have devoted hundreds 
of columns in almost ceaseless flow to 
building up the Leacock legend. As 
he was a familiar figure on our streets 
for forty years or more, the only 
Orillians who should be entitled to 
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Mailbag 


Save Sunday 


plead ignorance of and indifference ti 
our most distinguished citizen are th« 
blind and the illiterate 

In spite of the gloom in which the 
article enshrouds the outlook for ac 
quiring the Stephen Leacock home as 
a literary shrine and museum, I an 
glad to be able to assure your readers 
that the prospects for accomplishing 
this are bright . . .—C. Harold Hal 
Orillia, Ont 


Monkey at the Keys 

Robert Thomas Allen’s articl 
Women Just Have No Imagination 
Feb. 15), was a real tonic; I laughed 
and chuckled all the way through. It 
did hit home in spots, but I do hope 
Mr. Allen is swarmed with letters, from 





we women without imagination, giving 
him our point of view on the subject. 

Naturally we don’t care about the 
monkey tied to a piano, nor do we care 
about a man trying to outrun a turtle, 
but nevertheless, I think if we 
had more women credit managers, who 
, by return mail, 


insisted on the $87.37 
and more women bank tellers, who 
didn’t hold NSF cheques, statistics 
wouldn’t show the terrific yearly in- 
crease we have on monthly payment 


plans, charge accounts, etc.—hence 
there would be more peace of mind 
for everyone.—Mrs. Stella Carriere, 


Cochrane, Ont 


The Case of Hal C. Banks 


Your article on Hal C. Banks (Should 
We Kick Hal Banks out of Canada? 
Feb. 15) proves that Maclean’s is going 
ahead rapidly and that in Sidney Katz 
you have Canada’s best young writer 

From what I know the facts are 
presented very fairly. It proves that 
the only “criminal record’’ of Banks 
is the cashing of two cheques for which 
there were insufficient funds, and liking 
the company of his own daughter for 
a day or so. These are not crimes in 
Canada . . . Your story was timely, 
topical and true.—Ronald Spier, Mont- 
real. 


@ Yes, kick Hal Banks out of Canada! 
We have no place in this country for 
anybody who is so short on simple 
honesty as this man appears to be 

W. Harry Colclough, Vancouver. 


The Timely Plouffes 

Your story on The Plouffe Family 
Feb. 1 was very interesting and 
timely as they are playing on T'V just 
now. Congratulations to writer Ken 
Johnstone.—Jim Best, Toronto. >» 
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Miracle Film lubrication, and eye-opening 
car performance. Quaker State excellence is 
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Backstage at Ottawa 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 


really secret, and parliamentary re- 
porters are no more able to predict tax 
changes than anybody else. No one 
claims to be able to prophesy whether 
or not Walter Harris will, for example, 
cut the fifteen-percent excise tax on 
automobiles as the auto manufacturers 
are begging him to do. All they say 
is that if he cuts the tax it will be 
because he thinks it unfair, not because 
he’s using it as a stick to roll a cycle. 
Contrariwise, if he leaves the excise 
tax untouched it will be because he 
needs the revenue, not because he 
thinks prosperity is still high enough 
to warrant a tough tax policy. 

As a matter of fact, the drop in 
Canadian prosperity isn’t big enough 
to panic about—and it isn’t the sort 
that public works can readily offset. 
It’s almost entirely due to the relative 
failure of the 1954 wheat crop. Farm 
income for 1954 is down by half a 
billion dollars below 1953. Non-farm 
national product, which is the section 
of the economy bearing most directly 
on employment, will probably be as 
high as last year’s and may even be a 
fraction higher. 

Even the employment picture isn’t 
quite as black as it’s painted. The 
number of Canadians holding jobs is 
about the same as last year. Unem- 
ployment is up not because jobs are 
fewer, but because jobs have not in- 
reased this year as much as has the 
labor force. 

So the Government won’t need to 
make any public recantation of its 
Keynesian creed. It can argue, if it 
likes, that the economy is still in pretty 
good balance and that the time for a 
drastic outburst of deficit financing has 
not yet arrived. It can also point to 
the Speech from the Throne, which 
announces a larger public works pro- 
gram to reduce unemployment 

What they have dropped, though, is 
the idea that taxation is an effective 
instrument for modifying economi 
trends Partly through experience, 
partly through changes of personnel 

the Finance Department 


has swung around to the old-fasinix 
view. 

Personnel changes were important 
Rt. Hon. J. L. Llsley, now Chie 
Justice of Nova Scotia, was the finance 
minister most firmly converted to the 
doctrines of cyclical budgeting; it isnow 
more than eight years since he left the 
finance portfolio. Doug Abbott fol 
lowed his lead at first but, long before 
he went to the Supreme Court, Abbott 
was telling friends that ‘“‘never agai 
will I put on a tax for any other pur 
pose than to raise money.” His late 
surpluses, he used to say, were purely 
gratuitous—prosperity rose faster thar 
he and his brain trust expected 

At the official level, the death of 
Dr. Clifford Clark, Deputy Minister 
of Finance, removed the most zealous 
of all the Keynesians Ken Taylor 
his successor, is more inclined to play 
by ear. 

But the biggest influence in changing 
the Government’s mind was experi- 
ence. In practice, taxation as a weapon 
turned out to be too frail, too blunt 
and too clumsy to be effective 

To begin with, the amount of taxa 
tion that could be added or subtracted 
was too small to turn the course of an 
economic trend. 

Take the ten-percent manufacturers 
sales tax, the levy most often criticized 
as a direct drag on production It 
brings the government about $750 mil 
lions in revenue, or roughly $75 millions 
for each one percent of taxation 

If the entire sales tax were abolished 
it would certainly leave a startling hole 
in the government’s revenue structure 

even the biggest of the postwar 
surpluses wasn’t half big enough to 
absorb such a jolt. Yet the whole 
$750 millions is only three percent of 
Canada’s gross national product. How 
much difference would it make, in a 
bad year or a good year, to put or 
take three percent? And actually, of 
course, this sum is vastly larger than 
any tax reduction seriously considered 
by even the most devout Keynesian 

only a small fraction of it would 
actually come off. 

Another and even more serious point 
is the disorganizing effect upon business 
of sudden and frequent tax changes 
Here the auto industry is a case ir 
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Canada’s No.1 Truck is 


CANADAS NEWEST TRUCK 

















Canada’s No.1 Truck in PROV Sty 
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Canada’s No.1 Truck in PROV power 





Canada’s No.1 Truck in ROW payload 





Yes there are features like new Sweep Sight 
windshields, full line fender styling, all new grilles 


and all new interiors. 


Chevrolet in ‘55 brings you new valve-in-head 
power, new economy and a wider choice of 


power plants. 


Full length frames, shorter wheelbases . . . all 


geared to carry more payloads in ‘55 


CHEVROLET =TRUCKS 





FOR ’55 





See them at your Chevrolet Truck dealers now | 
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Auto manufacturers, worried 
future production rates, are 
desperately anxious to get rid of the 
fifteen-percent excise taxa heritage 
of war fluctuated 
up and down several times since it was 
first applied in 1939, but 
its present level since the outbreak of 
the Korean War in 1950.) Auto makers 
argue very convincingly that the tax 
is unfair, has long lost whatever eco- 


point 
about 


taxation It has 


has been at 


nomic purpose it may once have had, 
ind simply penalizes one industry for 
reason Government tax 


that all 


no spec ial 
experts concede these state- 
ments are true 


But automobile dealers, far from 
urging Ottawa to repeal the tax, are 
scared to death that it will be repealed 
‘hey have paid the tax on the cars 
they 
passing on that expense to the retail 
purchaser If the tax were suddenly 
to come off in the first week of April 
afraid they’d be stuck with a 


calamitous loss on all the cars for which 


now have in stock, and count on 


they’re 


they had already paid 

Besides telling the federal authorities 
about their fears, the auto dealers are 
taking steps to cut the risk of 
Normally their inventory in April is 
at its peak for the year, but this spring 
it will be kept low 
has been advising them how to avoid 


loss. 


Their association 


taking legal ownership of such cars as 
they do have in their sales rooms. In 
other words the turnover of auto- 
mobiles, which a tax reduction would 
be designed to stimulate, has in fact 
been slowed down drastically by the 
mere threat of such action. 

When taxes go up, the opposite effect 
is felt. When the excise tax was raised 
from ten to fifteen percent in 1950, the 
idea was to restrain the manufacture 
and sale of cars in order to save steel 
retail buyers 


But auto dealers and 


schooled by their war and postwai 
experience, had a hunch this would 
happen as soon as South Korea was 


invaded. They rushed to buy before 
the tax could be put on, with the result 
that when they 
should have slackened 


auto sales boomed 

This is perhaps the most serious of 
all objections to the use of taxation 
tool Whatever effect- 
have if the nation’s 
dumb and blind, it’s 
when the 


is an economic 
iveness it might 
buyers were deaf 
bound to be a boomerang 
buyer can figure that it’s coming 

Auto makers 
fashioned and orthodox in 
would probably applaud 


who tend to be old- 
their eco- 
nomic views 
the Government’s return to the doc- 
trine of taxation for revenue only 
Their complaint is that the rules are 
being changed in the middle of the 
ime-—or rather, that the Government 
is trying to quit while it’s ahead. 
Having put on this discriminatory tax 
they say, the 
take it off if the 
to be abandoned. 


for economic reasons, 


Government should 
economic reasons are 
answer one hears 


automobiles 


lo this, the only 


n Ottawa is simply, need the 
Excise tax on 


$75 millions this 


money 
will bring in about 
vear. Politically, the tax is relatively 
painless —voters seem to prefer a big 
tax on 
new car to a lot of little taxes on things 
they have to buy from day to day. As 
for fairness, the fairest tax of all the 
is the very one 
rich and 


a postponable item such as a 


graduated income tax 
that annoys the voters most 
poor 

[hese are some of the factors Walter 
Harris has had to weigh in trying to 
make up his mind about tax reductions 
Auto makers hope that the plea for 
fairness will be decisive with 
be. But whether 


simple 
him, as it well may 
he cuts the tax or lets it stand, Harris 
won't be trying to speed up or slow 
He'll 


down the Canadian economy 
just be collecting taxes * 


Dick Bird and His 
Photogenic Friends 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 





Four Rockies a 


belligerent bull moose chased him up a 


years ago in the 


tree and leered below for half an hour 


“daring me to come down and fight like 
a moose,”’ 

On an earlier trip up a Brazilian 
river the Birds’ motor boat broke down 
While Dick 
straighten a bent 
family of hungry 
pelting them with rusty nuts and bolts 

Once when they were photographing 
white pelicans on a northern Saskatche- 
wan lake, a storm blew up and their 
leaky rowboat began to sink. While 
Ada bailed frantically, Dick saved both 
thousand dol- 


dived underwater to 
rudder, Ada held a 


alligators at bay by 


their lives and several 
lars worth of cameras by plugging the 
cracks with his undershirt 

During one jungle excursion Bird fell 
flat on a trail and looked up into the 
calculating eyes of a Crotalus terrificus 
a South American rattlesnake which, 
he says, “‘strikes first and, if it thinks of 


it, rattles afterward.” The rattler 
Early Spring 
Oh, for an old-fashioned theatre 
seat 


Without this mechanical voodoo— 
A beat-up old brown one... 

A nice weighted-down one 

That doesn't pop up before you do! 


PHILENE HAMMER 


d as if to strike, 
then relaxed and slid over his left arm 


coiled, reared its hez 


into the jungle. 

On still another Brazilian foray Bird 
was bitten, by a deadly jararaca snake 
A companion saved his life by quickly 
slashing his arm and sucking out the 
poisoned blood 

Although 
occurred during his nature- 
film career, which dates back to 1939. 
happen in Disney 
photography. Bird, a short sun-tanned 
man with black hair and a light step, 
looks twenty 
sixty-two—but no 
Life Adventures 

Probably the best 
Disney sequence in the making is the 
play-by-play account of Bird’s frustrat- 
ing golden-eyed duck assignment of 
1953 According to Erwin Verity 
director of Walt Disney Productions, 
“This sequence is a gem and will be a 
real highlight of Arctic Wilderness.”’ 
But it took the Birds nearly a month 
to catch the 
climax. 

The duck 
summers in cool wooded regions, nest- 
ing in hollow trees ten to fifty feet 
above ground. Arctic Wilderness in 
cludes some northern but 
Arctic subjects—grizzly bears on Alas- 
ka’s Mount McKinley, for example 
goldeneye, which sometimes 
nests as far north as Alaska or the 
Northwest Territories, qualifies for the 
movie Actually, Bird filmed the 
sequence in Banff National Park, near 
the Jasper-Lake Louise highway 
year Arctic Wilder 
ness audiences will see Bird’s subjects 
a brood of three-day-old ducklings 
perform the ritual of all baby golden- 
eyes: bail out of their tree nest like 
plummet twenty feet to 


most of these incidents 


personal 


the same _ things 


years younger than his 
thanks to True 


example of a 


sequence’s one-minute 


golden-eyed spends its 


not strictly 


so the 


On screen next 


paratroopers, 
the ground and waddle away uninjured 
to a nearby lake, never to return to 
their tree 


The sequence was Bird’s idea; he’s 
1 
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allowed to choose all his Disney sub 
Both he and Ada are competent 
naturalists. She once taught nature 
study in Avonlea, Sask., and he is 
a Fellow of the Zoological Society 
of London and an honorary member of 
conservation North 
America. Moreover, both are genuine 
nature lovers. They’re forever tramp 
making 
fallen 


jects. 


societies all over 


outdoors pets of 


birds to 


ing around 


chipmunks, restoring 


their nests, spotting new birds o1 
flowers and cataloguing them Ideas 
come easily For a Disney sequencs 
they usually choose birds or animals 


with odd or entertaining habits 
Although they’ll film any promisin 
subject that crops up, they concentrate 
on one topic all summer. One year it 
was mountain goats; last year it was 
the North American pika, a 
deadpan little rodent similar to the 
rabbit. Both species were filmed in the 
Rockies and may in Arctic 
Wilderness or possibly on Disney’s 
television which includes ex- 


curious 


appear 


series, 
cerpts from his movies 
Disney 
telephones Bird in Regina 


Usually a producer in Bur 
bank, Calif 
spring-to discuss the 
The studio lets Bird treat 

The phone 
formality, is 


each summer’s 
assignment 
the subject as he sees fit 
call, merely a_ pleasant 
apt to go like this: 

“What would you like 
year, Dick?” 

“Thought we'd try golden-eyed ducks 


to do this 


igain.”’ 
By 1953 the 
mn four occasions to film 


Birds had already tried 
goldeneyes 
three times for themselves and once 


the previous summer, for Disney 
Each time they’d failed to catch the 
climax because the ducks left the 
nests in pouring rain. 

We still want that sequence 
Do you need any special lenses? 

Bird doesn’t. They continue to 
gossip for twenty or thirty 
Bird glancing guiltily at his 
He’s aware that the studio 
money liberally. Over the past 
years his contract has netted him “a 
sum well into five figures.’’ Neverthe- 
less he can’t help marveling at Disney’s 
disregard for phone bills. Finally the 
settled Birds 


“Good. 


minutes 
watch 
spends 

four 


assignment is and the 


point their station wagon toward the 
Rockies. 

In May 1953, they camped in an 
empty park ranger’s cabin, in what 
they knew to be goldeneye country 
Now they had to find a duck. Som«e 
subjects can be scouted with field 
glasses but in this case they had to 
walk through the woods for a week 
rattling sticks on the trunks of all 
likely looking trees Finally they 
flushed a nesting goldeneye from a 
flicker’s abandoned hole 

Next they set up two Kodak Cin 


Special movie cameras on tripods about 
fifteen feet 
lens for long shots, one with telescopi 
lens for third 
camera was at hand in case of 


away, one with a normal 


loaded 
1 break 


down or shortage of film at a crucial 


close-ups A 


moment 

Chere were lighting problems to con 
sider. Would neighboring branches cast 
shadows on the hollow, 
morning or afternoon? Fortunately the 
duck nest was in ample sunlight. Ths 


say in mid 


Birds didn’t have to move the tres 
as they did once in Prince Albert 
National Park That time they 


wanted to photograph a flicker’s nest 
that faced north in deep shadows. The; 
anchored the tree top with 
sawed 


four guy 


ropes through the trunk and 


laboriously turned the entire tree to 
face the light The move didn’t dis 
turb the flicker but it nearly 
trated the Birds 

Throughout their preparations in 
Banff they made little attempt to hid 
from the golden-eyed duck 


pros 
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Some photographers claim they 
ik up on their wildlife with camou- 


e,”’ says Bird. “I think that’s more 







to frighten a subject away. After 
you can’t completely hide the 
era 


Sure, we get down out of sight if it’s 
venient but we don’t use camouflage 
i we don’t coax the subjects with 
1d. We just go about our business as 
with no 
movements 


se as possible, abrupt 
tening sirds and 


ils soon learn we're not going to 





them and they get used to us 
summer we did mountain goats, 
lived around them five months 
| er the fourth month we began to 





nk like goats; after the fifth we began 


smell like them.” 


Since the duck eggs were liable to 
ch any time (the incubation period 
twenty days but the Birds had no 


lea how long the nest had been there 
ey could only crouch at their cameras 
day from dawn to dusk As 
sual Ada calmly knitted socks. Off 
juty, she’s equally serene; she knits, 
vs little and smiles often while Dick, 
gifted and relaxed raconteur, regales 


very 


weir friends with yarns 

But behind his camera Bird is serious 
keyed to catch the im- 
that makes award- 
movies During the 


nd tense, 
action 
Disney 


romptu 
nning 
Ideneye vigil he fidgeted impatiently 
nd tried in vain to relax with pocket- 
ook detective stories. There’d be one 
rief chance to film the jump; rain at 
e vital moment could make this their 
fth failure 

[wo weeks passed A neighboring 
rty of entomologists began to stop by 
ask solicitously, “‘Are 


morning tc 
1 daddy yet? 
In the third week the 
did the ducklings. Just twenty-eight 
the time the Birds began 
est hunting the mother called 
brood and the ducklings poked their 


rain came and 


from 


her 


heads out into a driving rainstorm 
Color photography was out of the 
juestion. Anxiously Bird shooed the 


ttle ducks back in. They peered out 
iin; Bird waved them back. 
Just as the determined brood pecked 
it again the rain broke momentarily 
light was still poor for Bird’s color 
but it likely to 
cameras whirred and the ducklings 


ped 


wasn’t improve 


Found Acting Dangerous 


Disney was delighted with the result 
Bird wasn’t He’s never happy 
h anything than 
ke most Disney cinematographers 
the of True Life’s 
he’ll suffer any amount of dis- 
fort to the 
nee. If anything, Bird enjoys work- 
difficulties He’s 
iamera in and out of trouble 


less perfection 


i this is secret 
cess 
achieve perfect se- 
under been 
ying a ¢ 
s life 
Son of a leatherworker at 
Spa, England, he 
Richard 


Leaming 
christened 
Chis 
irages masters of ceremonies on his 
ture tours to introduce him with 
Bird”’ jokes while Bird stands 
with a tired fixed smile 


was 


lick instead of en- 


Dickie 


His first glimpse of movies was an 


nateurish silent film about British 


Boer War soldiers who, in the story, 
vere poisoned by the enemy, clutched 
their throats, staggered in wide circles 
ind died dramatically Young Bird 
oncluded that if this was a sample, 
inybody could get into movies Ac- 
¢ ordingly at fifteen he became assis- 


tant to a cameraman in England. He 


irried the camera. 


This was about 1907. (Bird is not a 


great hand at remembering dates.) He 
subsequently worked with the Gau- 


mont and Pathe companies, emigrated 


to North America and became a 
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cameraman, assistant director and. one 
day in New Orleans, an actor Camera- 


man Bird was drafted to act as the 
villain in a saloon fight The hero 
struck him with such enthusiasm that 


Bird was unconscious a half hour. Later 
he took up 
which 
acting 


newsreel photography, 


was dangerous as 


almost as 

While filming a steelworkers’ riot in 
Gary, Ind., he w is < lipped on the head 
by a stray bullet. In a Ameri 
can jungle, a Jivaro native sent poison 


South 


darts from a blowgun whizzing past his 


ear. Bird and two companions fired 
back with rifles, the native called a 
truce and they spent an uneasy night 


as his guest in a hut decorated with 
shrunken heads 

Bird’s narrowest escape was in 1916 
That year, Mexican bandit Pancho 
Villa raided the state of New Mexico 
The United 
force to Mexico 
Pershing. Bird 
rushed to the scene and wangled official 
permits from both the bandits and the 
Mexican government 

One mistook Villa’s rag 
bandits for Mexico’s ragged army 


killing sixteen Americans 
States sent a punitive 
under General John J 


day he 





red 
pro 
duced the wrong pass and was lined up 


for execution At the last moment h« 


pulled from his pocket a silk handker 
chief stamped with the Union Jack 
dangled it over his chest and said, “Go 
ahead shoot that.”’ 

Since no one cared to trifle with 


Britain in those days, the firing squad 


consulted the boss. Villa chuckled at 
Bird’s audacity 


ind turned him loose 


However, as a British citizen trying 


to join the American World War | 
forces, Bird encountered endless red 
tape. Finally he went to Canada and 


in 1918 became government photog 


rapher with the expeditionary force to 


Siberia In the years immediately 


after the war he worked at assorted 
newsreel jobs in Canada, was married 
his first wife died in the 1930s) and 
roamed through the Orient as a free 
lance 

In Japan, while photographing street 
scenes, he was mistaken for an Ameri 
can and stoned by angry mobs Anti 
American feeling was high against a law 


preventing Japanese from holding prop 
erty in California 


In Korea he provoked the Japane S¢ 


again. Japan annexed Korea in 1910 
but after World War I the Koreans 
peacefully submitted a proposal for 


self-government. Japan responded with 


a secret wave of atrocities 

Bird prowled through back-country 
villages, indignantly rescuing Koreans 
from police beatings, berating Japanese 
iway with it be 
Chen 


revolutionary 


officers and getting 
cause he was British 

Korean 
into Japanesé 


a friendly 
young smuggled 
Bird 
sive photographs of 
und maimed, tortured Koreans 

Naturally the 
yer to destroy the 


if 


prisons for exe lu 


whipping stools’ 
police 


Japanese were 


pictures and Bird 


‘ 


too. if they could catch him con 
spiring with the underground His 
citizenship wouldn’t save him then 
First they assigned a singularly naive 
privats detective to shadow nin Each 
morning the private eye lurked outsid« 
Rird’s door dressed in black kimono 


and black bowler Bird gravely tipped 
his hat, the 


they set off in single file 


Japanese raised his 


Bird ste pped 


Sometimes for laughs 


into a doorway and when his pursuer 
came abreast, sprang out ind raised 
his hat The Japanese invariably 
doffed Ais. On important errands Bird 
simply walked into the nearest shop 


out the back door and on to his mission 
Hours later he’d find 
still watching the front door 


the private eye 


Obviously, this was getting the 
Japanese nowhere so they jailed Bird 
and searched him for documents and 


2, t9S5 


when he left for ted names 


} 


police held his proved his 


nally and nformatior tha 


Bird disn 


photographs I 


China, the Japaness identity antled 


train for a fruitless four-hour search 





his camera tripod, dug into a recess 
At Shangha Bird che« ked into a ind handed over a code MesSsSa ge ind 
hotel. Five minutes later an Oriental in the long-sought atroci negatives 
European dress was at his door Phe Bird thinks the Koreans published 
conversation conformed to the best some of the photographs to gain publi 
cloak-and-dagger tradition pathy but he’s not sur 
“You have something for me ng no longer welcome in Korea he 
“Have I went to China to photograph a postwar 
‘My name is Wong.”’ famine [ypically, he gave away al 
‘here are many Wongs in Shang his rations, traveled without food for 
hai.’ eight days and finally fell unconscious 
The stranger i member of the on the steps of a Protestant mission 
Korean provisional government, r he ordeal left him physically and 
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emotionally exhausted and he returned 
to North America. He liked Canadians 
and since his parents had emigrated to 
Fort William, Ont., he decided to 
make Canada his home. He settled in 
Regina with his first wife and two small 
daughters, became partner in a photo- 
graphic business and later opened his 
own Regina shop which his sons-in-law 
now operate for him 

In the Thirties Bird Mlived his 
adventures in Camera Trails, a quarter- 
hour weekly radio drama. The program 
also advertised his shop and sponsored 
a children’s nature club. Club mem- 
bers promised to practice conservation 
and were given a badge, pledge and 
secret code Each week Bird gave a 
nature message in code; the child ‘who 
unscrambled it received a_ colored 
nature picture. 

Thousands of prairie children and 
adults—including a man of eighty 
were ardent Camera Trailers. Soon 
Bird was showing films and giving 
nature talks to Trailers in schools all 
over Saskatchewan. His conservation 
campaign was so effective that one 
small boy tearfully resigned from the 
club when he accidentally shot a bird 
Bird reinstated him. 

Unhappily for Bird and his fans, air 
time cost ten dollars a week, postage 
for answering bushels of fan mail cost 
thirty to forty dollars more, the 
Depression was on and he had to 
abandon the show 

He continued his lectures and at one 
engagement south of Regina received 
a phone call from nearby Avonlea 
Would he talk to the Avonlea Can- 
adian Girls In Training? Bird was 
heavily booked but the telephone voice 
was pleasant and persuasive. Thus he 
met Ada Bovee, nature teacher, ama- 
teur ornithologist and a Camera Trails 
fan. 

Then he hurried off to Europe to 
make newsreels of the Spanish Civil 
War, the Hitler Youth rallies and the 
Fiihrer himself. Shortly after he re- 
turned to Canada, World War II broke 
out, casuak travel was restricted and 
younger men were filming the battles 
Anyway, Bird, then a widower of 
forty-seven, was tired,of wars 

Until then he’d considered wildlife 
photography a pastime for old men or 
Girl Guides. But now it seemed like a 
pleasant hobby until the world righted 
itself again. 

One day he attempted a picture story 
of a chestnut-collared longspur feeding 
her young. The bird led Bird around 
the Saskatchewan prairie for a half day 
He never did get the picture story but 
went home with a new respect for 
birds and wildlife photography 

The new field intrigued him He 
talked it over with Ada Bovee, pooled 
his photographic skill with her nature 
lore, and wildlife photography has 
monopolized their lives ever since. In 
time, each learned the other’s specialty 
They were married in 1947 and spent 
their honeymoon taking wildlife pic- 
tures in a Mexican jungle 

They never take a _ conventional! 
holiday and have never completed a 
golf game; halfway round the course 
they see something to photograph and 
break up the game 

Their summers are spent in photog 
raphy, their winters on lecture tours, 
mostly in the United States. A Chicago 
igent keeps them booked solidly from 


October to April Already they’re 
dated up for most of the 1955-5¢ 
season, including five lectures’ in 
Hawaii Chey give film talks to such 


organizations as the Pittsburgh Acad- 
emy of Arts and Science, the Na- 
tional Geographic Society of Washing- 
ton, D.C., and Columbia University, 
for fees ranging up to six hundred and 
fifty dollars a night 

They give occasional Canadian talks 
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but there is less demand here. Generai 
the Canadian attitude is that of 
Winnipeg showman who, when seeking 
talent for a western Canada tour, was 
told about Dick Bird 

*“Great! Where’s he from?”’ 

**Regina.”’ 

“REGINA?” said the showman 
aghast. “Oh, he won’t do. We’d never 
fill a house for a man from Regina!”’ 

On tour, Dick provides the running 
commentary while Ada projects one of 
their silent films: Newfoundland, Brit- 
ish Guiana, Camera Trails or Alpha 
bet of the Outdoors. The result is not 
unlike a True Life movie. The photog 
raphy is equally good, Bird’s nar 
rative is entertaining and some au- 
diences think the absence of a noisy 
Disney-type musical background is a 
distinct advantage. It was one of 
these films, in fact, that attracted the 
attention of Disney Productions in 
1951 and led to a job offer. (The Birds 
and Toronto’s William Carrick are now 
the only Canadian cinematographers 
on Disney nature films 

The Birds could turn lectures and 
television into a twelve-month proposi 
tion if they wished. Dick has success 
fully shown their films on TV in both 
Chicago and Detroit But when the 
snow melts and the spring sap flows 
they eagerly get out their cameras. For 
all its frustration, photography is their 
first love Fortunately, they’ve adop- 
ted a good-natured ‘‘What’ll happen 
this year?’ attitude, because some 
thing always happens to the Birds 


He Hates Rehearsed Shots 


One year they huddled two days 
beside a Saskatchewan slough to 
photograph a horned grebe. At the 
critical moment a long shadow fell 
over their camera, the grebe darted 
away in fright and a farm boy lumbered 
up to enquire, “Whatcha doin’, mister, 
takin’ pitchers?” 

Another time they waited through 
sixteen days of rain beside a North 
Dakota lake for rare films of the 
nuptial dance of the western grebe—a 
peculiar rite in which the birds furi- 
ously drum their wings and skim along 
the water surface on their toes like 
ballet dancers. Late on the sixteenth 
day the sun shone briefly, Dick made 
a few sighting shots and went to bed 
full of hope for the morrow That 
night a thunderstorm washed away 
every nest and the grebes left in 
disgust. So did the Birds 

Of course they could avoid many 
such fruitless vigils by taking ‘‘con- 
trolled’’ shots of semi-tame animals in 
bird sanctuaries. Many wildlife photog- 
raphers do this; it has even happened 
once or twice in Disney films. In The 
Living Desert, for example, a rattle- 
snake pursues a kangaroo rat through 
an underground burrow. As might be 
expected, the photograph was made in 
a specially built burrow with a glass 
side 

Controlled sequences are usually 
factual enough and the average lay 
man can’t tell them from the real 
thing. But Dick Bird hates to influence 
his subjects in any way 

‘“‘For me the real thrill in this job is 
getting a completely unrehearsed s« 
quence to my complete satisfaction 
he says 

That’s why he’s considered the best 
in the business and why perhaps 
even a little thing like detaining a nest 
of ducklings until the rain’s over still 
nags at his conscience A few weeks 
ago, for instance, he was asked about 
his 1955 Disney assignment 

‘“‘Haven’t decided on it vet he 
said. “It'll be a new subject, of course 
but I'll tell you what I'd like todo. I’d 
go back for another shot of those damn 
golden-e yed ducks!”’ . 
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The Struggle For 


The Border 
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ns of the Arctic voyage, four 
two Indian hunters and a 


nto the sunset. The single 


s aimed westward at :the 
nd the Pacific Its com- 
| d passed his point of no 


men and their dog soon en- 
suter defiles of the mountains 
nented waters of Peace River 
Mackenzie leaped ashore, a 
ned to his shoulders. He tried 
he canoe through this caul- 
broke, the 


nto the rapids and for a mo- 


the rope canoe 


erything seemed lost. Then a 
current carried the light craft 
ore, where the voyageurs pulled 
the roc ks 

experienced men had seen no 

ke the They 

er. A regale of rum made them 


Peace would go 


better of it The canoe was 
a nine-mile portage at a 
Calmer 
led through a dark jungle 
jack the 
n of the Finlay and the Parsnip 

ie Indians told Mackenzie of 


rn river flowing to the “‘stinking 


ve! 
ibout two miles a day 
DOVE 
wide 


ind pine to 


nd of white men who wore 
from head to heel’ and sailed 
ge canoes with sails like the 
lay that river? Should Mac 


Finlay or 
It was a terrible 
lucky 
ascended the 
head- 
f only 


turn north on the 
1 the Parsnip? 
for the young Scot. By 
turned south, 
reached a rise at its 
nd, after a 
indred and seventeen paces, 
from the Arctic to the Pa- 
tershed, embarking on the Bad 


portage < 


inoe immediately swamped in 

ds but, before it could sink, 
sed upon a 
ft broken and all the supplies 


sand bar. Seeing 


1unition soaked, the voyvageurs 


would go no farther. Mac- 
lid not argue with them. Alone 


n to repair the canoe with resin 
cloth His 
them and they agreed to take 


determination im- 


e chance. 


ne 17 they were carried into 
so wide that Mackenzie took 

river of his dream Later 
vould be called the Frase1 


3s now, unknown and appall- 


ts sheer canyons of clay, it bore 
irned south and never seemed 
Was it to be Mackenzie's 
Disappointment? Where did it 
1e Pacific? Perhaps not north 


sh Mexico? He 


newly 


west 


was bewildered 
knowled ge ol 
tion turned upside down 


acquired 


Carriers, a ferocious tribe whose 
carried their husbands’ ashes 
r bodies, at first attacked the 

en with arrows, and late! 
the glitter of trinkets spread on 
erbank, gathered to park \ 
chief drew a map in the sand 


rough diagram the river seemed 
forever southward, beyond the 


experience, and, as they indi 
with alarming gurgles in their 


plunged through an impassable 
knew How- 


ey said in sign language, there 


they not where 


was an easy trail west to the sea 


Again a moment of terrible 
for the young Scot 


decision 
lo follow the rive, 
or abandon it 


the word of i 


and 
few 


strike overland on 


As before, Mackenzie "s guess was lucky 


He calle d 


his crew togethe) ind 
“after passing a warm eulogium on 
their fortitude, patience and perse vé 
rance, I stated the difficulties that 
threatened our continuing to navigate 


the river | then proceeded for the 
foregoing reasons to propose a shorter 
route, by trying the overland road to 
the sea I declared my resolut on 
not to attempt it unless they would 


engage, if we could not aft 


overland, to 


r all proceed 


return with me and con 


tinue our voyage to the discharge of 
the waters, whatever the 


might be At all ey 
in the 


dist ince 
declared 
anner that |! 
would not abandon my design of reach 
ing the sea, if I made the atte mpt alone 
and that I did not despair of returning 
in safety 


ents, | 


most 


solemn nm 


to my friends.”’ 


If necessary, he would march to the 
Pacific accompanied only by his demon 
North American exploration had pro 
duced few equals of that scene on thx 
Fraser’s bank —the alternative perils of 
river or wilderness, the doubtful crew 
the young Scot of quiet fury who would 
reach the sea or perish 

The 


mander’s 


voyageurs discussed their 
ultimatum 
campfire. Reluctantly 
follow him \ 
company westward up the Blackwater 
to the last of the continent 
Now they struggled through a thick 
coastal forest, soaked by 
and hardly abl 
The guide atte mpted to desert 
and Mackenzie had to sleep beside this 
verminous creature, stinking of fish oil 


con 
around their 
they agreed to 
Carrier guided the 
portage 
rain, hungry 
to walk in their weak 


ness 


\ Landmark in Red Ochre 


march, there was 
In the middk 
exhausted travelers beheld 


After two weeks’ 
still no sign of the sea 
of July the 
the Dean River 
the Bella Coola 
Indians with white 
sea could he only a few 

Mackenzie hired dugout canoes fron 
the Indians with his 
paddled down the river. Suddenly they 
odor of salt water 
Arn 
pushed westward into Burke Channel 
looked 


forded it and reached 
Here they found 
lhe 


miles distant 


me n’s goods 


and companions 


smelled the welcome 


They entered it in North Bentick 
a 


out o 
Pacific 


and on July 


glittering waters of the 


Mackenzie mixed Indian red ochre 
ind bear’s grease to make a crude 
paint With his own hand he wrote 
his testimony in neat letters across a 
slab of sea rock “Alexander Mac 
kenzie, from Canada, by land, the 
twenty-second day of July, one thou 
sand seven hundred and ninety-three 
I at 4)'45 N.’ 

That was ill No flourishes Ni 
postures Only the cold fact But 
what a fact! The first white man had 
naddled and walked across the whol 
bulk of the continent Canada had 
reached tne Pacific And though Mac 
kenzie retraced his steps, almost losing 
his life in an Indian nbusl nd 
etired s native Scotland, his lift 


though his words upon the 


rocks were soon expunged by wind 


et i 

ind weather Canada was on the Pa 

cifiC to stay If Canadian nation 

could be built it would be trans 

continental. It would share America 

east and west, with the l'nited States 
While M icKenZk lived the le surely 


They sought a river of stinking water 


ind canoes with sails like the clouds 
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but short life of a Scottish gentleman, 
nothing could repress the forces un- 
loosed by his western adventure A 
moment of continental decision, for 
which all the past had been only a 
prelude, was now approaching. ‘The 
race moved with sudden momentum by 
two separate courses—from the Missis- 
sippi to the mouth of the Columbia, 
where no white man had _ walked 
before; and from Montreal to the 
Pacific, in Mackenzie’s footsteps and 
by an unsuspected new river. 

It was a race between an American 
republic constitutionally whole but 
geographically scarcely half made up, 
and a loose collection of British colonies 
known as Canada but a lifetime away 
from nationhood. A blind, groping and 
bungled race for the most part, neither 
competitor knowing the presence of the 
other, yet always sure of its objectives 

the highest stakes in the world. Such 
a race could not long move in peace. 
Soon it must quicken into war, a war 
designed to extinguish the northern 
competitor forever 

In British and Canadian eyes the 
river discovered by Mackenzie formed 
the natural boundary between Canada 
and the United States. It was the same 
river, no doubt, that Vancouver had 
sighted. It was, of course, the Colum- 
bia $y a tragic mistake—so thought 
the North West Company, partners in 
Montreal and the government in Lon- 
don —Mackenzie had failed to descend 
the Columbia to the sea and thus to 
anchor the boundary before the Ameri- 
cans could infringe it. 

With the purchase of the French 
colony of Louisiana the American 
republic now owned everything from 
the Atlantic coast to the Pacific, north 
of the ill-defined Mexican boundary, 
ind as far north in Canada as it could 
exert its power. Events would soon 
show that it intended, later on, to 
possess Canada entire 

President Thomas Jefferson had 
formed his own shrewd ideas after 
reading Mackenzie’s alarming book 
published in 1801. Mackenzie insisted 
that the Canadian-American boundary 
should be pushed south to the forty- 
fifth parallel, at least in the far west, 
to embrace the Columbia. This, said 
Jefferson, would never do He had 
constructed on paper an entirely new 
division of the continent 

Jefferson was determined that the 
boundary must start at the northwest 
angle of the Lake of the Woods, con- 
tinue to the forty-ninth parallel and 
then westward by that line to his 
newly purchased Louisiana He did 
not know the extent of those lands. 
No one did. To make sure they ex- 
tended far enough north he construed 
their sweep as including the whole 
drainage basin of the Missouri River, 
and even if it lay north 
of forty-nine degrees. Thus in his mind 
the unfixed border between the United 
States and Canada would not neces- 
sarily follow any straight line of latitude 
but would curve northward as required 
to protect the republic’s vital interests 
As a minimum he intended to hold the 
lower reaches of the Columbia. 

Che first step then after the 
siana Purchase was obviously the ex- 
ploration of the new American territory 
and the acquisition of the Columbia 

Che President launched the trans- 
continental race in a secret message to 
Congress, dated Jan. 18, 1803, asking 

a thorough exploration of 
American west Congress 
Jefferson chose for this task his 
Meriwether 


wherever it lay, 


Loui- 


money for 
the new 
igreed 

close friend and assistant, 


Lewis, and William Clark, brother of 
the famous ranger, George Rogers 
Clark It proved a perfect choice 


Lewis, then twenty-nine, had made 
himself an expert soldier, bushman and 
administrator. He was a lonely and 





fair-headed 
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moody character of powerful but tor- 
tured mind. His life would be short 
and closed mysteriously five years later 
by suicide or murder 

Clark, thirty-three, complemented 
his partner with a happy, gregarious 
disposition, the simplicity of the born 
frontiersman, an intuitive sense of 
geography and a way with the In- 
dians, who called him the Red-Headed 
Chief. 

The two youthful explorers, among 
the ablest and certainly the most sys- 
tematic ever seen in America, “‘Hoisted 
Sail and Set out in high Spirits’’ up 
the Missouri on May 14, 1804, con- 
fident that the river would lead them, 
with an easy overland portage, to the 
Pacific. The United States had always 
lagged far behind French and British 
Canada throughout the west but the 
Lewis and Clark expedition was making 
up for lost time. 


Explorers Who Ate Horses 


They reckoned without the glittering 
peaks of the Rockies, the unexpected 
mountain barrier that startled and dis- 
mayed them It was fifteen months 
before they reached the crest of this con- 
tinental backbone. Then on Aug. 12, 
1805, a memorable day in the life of 
the young nation, Lewis saw a tiny 
trickle of water flowing westward. It 
was the Columbia River. The republic 
had crossed the divide. 

Now, traversing a welter of cliffs, 
canyons and narrow ledges, beleaguered 
by drenching rain, sleet, frost and eight 
inches of snow, weakened by dysen- 
tery, staving off starvation by devour- 
ing their horses, they made their way 
to the sea in dugouts of pine, amid a 
coastal jungle, a smell of salt water and 
a horde of strange Indians in painted 
wooden canoes. By November they 
were camped just south of the Colum- 
bia’s mouth on the sandy shore of the 
Pacific 

No North American explorers had 
gone farther than Lewis and Clark, 
none had succeeded better and none 
had ever amassed, in one expedition, 
a comparable store of knowledge. Two 
young soldiers, a band of frontiersmen, 
a squaw, her infant and a Newfound- 
land dog had stretched the republic 
from sea to sea, beaten the Canadians 
to the Columbia’s mouth and roughed 
out the ultimate cleavage of the con- 
tinent 

Che Spaniards, Cook, 
ver had begun the struggle for Oregon 
Lewis and Clark had merely touched 
it and, after one winter, departed. The 
Canadians would possess it. And even 
while Lewis and Clark were toiling 
through the Reckies a Canadian named 
Simon Fraser had reached an unknown 
river to revolutionize the map of Amer- 


and Vancou- 


ica once more 
American by 
His grandparents 


Fraser was as much 
descent as his rivals. 
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had come from Scotland and settled 
in Vermont. The 
losing side of the Revolution. 
father was captured by the 
tionists and apparently died as theii 
prisoner in Albany. ‘The widow, left 
destitute with four sons and five daugh- 
ters, was caught up in the Loyalist 
migration to Canada and settled at 
St. Andrews near the Ottawa River 


Frasers chose the 
Simon’s 


revolu- 


There was nothing to distinguish this 
family of refugees from many others, 
except the character of Simon. His 
mother, evidently suspecting his quali- 
ties, managed to send him to school 
briefly in Montreal. In 1792—as Mac- 
kenzie was about to descend the river 
that would bear Fraser’s name—the 
youth of sixteen was articled as a clerk 
to the North West Company. That 
irrepressible organization had always 


owned more talent than money Its 
choice of men amounted to something 
like genius. The talents of young 


Fraser, therefore, were quickly noted. 
By 1802 he was a full partner and the 
company had picked him as Macken- 
zie’s successor in the west. 

Apart from their courage and’ their 
hunger for the wilderness the two men 
were as unlike as men could be. Mac- 
kenzie was handsome, educated, refined 
and imaginative; Fraser homely, with 
a bullet head, sloping forehead, lank 
hair, grizzled eyebrows, harsh pro- 
tuberant chin—a cold man and stub- 
born, hiding with difficulty a_ fierce 
inner pride and an envy of his famous 
predecessor. In short, the kind of 
laborious, systematic and glum Scot 
who largely controlled the Canadian 
west already, was building a nation and 
soon would dominate its government 

While bitterly disappeinted by Mac 
kenzie’s failure to descend his river, 
supposedly the Columbia, the North 
West Company was slow to repair this 
blunder. There seemed to be no imme- 
diate hurry. The Americans had never 
been a match for the Canadians in the 
continental race. Not until 1805, when 
Lewis and Clark were nearing the Pa- 
cific coast, did Fraser start on his march 
across Canada. He had heard nothing 
of the American expedition. So far as 
he was aware he faced no competition 
in the race 

Following Mackenzie's trail, he 
pushed up the Peace and the Parsnip 
and in the autumn built Fort McLeod 
the first Canadian post west of the 
Rockies 

When Fraser returned to Fort M« 
Leod in the spring of 1806 he found 
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that his lieutenant, James McDougall, 
had spent the winter in a thrust to 
Mackenzie’s river and up its first im- 
portant tributary, the Nechako. Fraser 
decided to pursue McDougall’s dis- 
coveries before starting down the main 
stream It gratified his vanity and 
perhaps a rooted inferiority complex to 
observe that Mackenzie had missed the 
Nechako entirely and had 
less in some of his observations 

Thus Fraser’s rather spiteful diary: 
“Trout Lake is a considerable large 
ind navigable river in all seasons. It 
does not appear to have been noticed 
A. M. K. (Mackenzie) as he 
used to indulge himself in a little sleep. 
Likely he did not see it and I can 
iwccount for many other omissions in 
no other manner than his being asleep 
it the time he pretends to have been 
very exact; but was I qualified to make 
observations and inclined to find fault 
with him, I could prove he seldom or 
ever paid the attention he pretends to 
have and that many of his re- 
marks were not made of himself but 
communicated by his men Sir 
A. M. K been very 
inaccurate in the courses or there must 
vast difference in the 
made use of and the one 


been care- 


by Sir 


done, 


appears to have 


have been a 
compass he 
ve had 
Lewis and Clark had 
the continent by 


twice crossed 
Fraser still 
saw no reason to hurry. He returned 
in the autumn to his post on the Peace 
ind wintered there. Meanwhile, in 
Montreal, the North West Company 
partners had heard of the Americans’ 
expedition to the Columbia They 
Fraser in some panic urging him 
to descend that river without 
lelay. Thus roused by the 
Montreal, Fraser returned in the spring 
of 1808 to Mackenzie’s river On 
May 22 at five in the morning four 
floated into the swirl of the 
main current. One of America’s largest 
idventures had begun. 


now, but 


wrote 
more 
news from 


canoes 


Life Hung From a Thread 


Fraser was accompanied by John 
Stuart and Jules Quesnel as his lieu- 
tenants, nineteen paddlers and two 


Indians. The two dozen men unwit- 
tingly were headed into the worst water 
f the continent 

They wallowed through a dangerous 
lay canyon, mouth of a 
substantial river on their left, named 
for Quesnel, and there overlooked one 
f richest gold. 


f America’s 
saw Indians gathered 


passed the 


hoards of 
Presently they 
mn both banks and gesticulating wildly 
decided to confer with them 
His incomplete diary records the con- 


raser 


erence in sign language and its bad 
ews: “‘According to the accounts we 
ceived here, the river below is but 


succession of falls and cascades which 
ve would find impossible to pass ‘ 
heir opinion, therefore, was that we 
hould discontinue our journey <a 
remarked that our determination of 
going was fixed es 

It was the same sound 
ceived by Mackenzie, and it had per- 


advice re- 


suaded him to strike westward over 
land. Fraser would not leave the river 
until he had reached the sea The 


Indians produced a guide next day but 


his information only added to the 
white men’s confusion. They spread 
an oilcloth on the ground and asked 


to draw 
lower channel 


the guide a map of the river’s 
They were south of Mackenzie's 
turning-off point. No white man had 
this part of the river. No one 
could imagine the perils ahead. And 
they were on the wrong river. Never- 
Fraser decided to descend it 


seen 


theless, 


in a sepa 
numerous gulfs and c 
ing a tremendous noise ayer of an 
forbidding appearance.”” The canoe 
split on a rock. Its five paddlers clung 
to the slippery bank 


space manner, torming 
ades and mak- 


awful 


Fraser’s diary pictures with Scottish 
phlegm the first of 
*‘The bank 
steep and we had to plunge our daggers 
at intervals into the 
our speed, as otherwise we were exposed 


many accidents 


was extremely high and 


ground to check 


to slide into the river. We cut steps 
in the declivity, fastened a line to the 
front of the canoe, with which some 
of the men ascended in order to haul 
it up, while others supported it upon 
their arms. In this manner our situa 
tion was most precarious; our lives 


thread, as 
a false step by 


hung, as it were, 
the failure of the line or 


upon a 


any one of the men might have hurled 
the whole of us into Eternity. How- 
ever, we fortunately cleared the bank 


before dark.”’ 


Again the Indians warned Fraser to 


turn back, or at least to travel well 
away from the river, by horse, over 
the rolling clay plateau. He refused 


an indirect way 
was not the object of this undertaking; 
I therefore would not deviate 
tinued our route according to our orig 
inal intention.” 


“Going to the sea by 


and con 


Several hard but brief portages: and 
a “desperate undertaking’’ in 
wild rapids brought him to 
able water. Reluctantly he cached his 
canoes and the party continued on foot 


some 


im pass- 


along the jagged and almost vertical 
bank 
Again, between the dull lines of the 


diary, one can read this man’s reckless- 
When one of his 


wedged 


ness 

became 
this poor fellow in such an awkward 
and dangerous predicament I crawled, 
not without great risk, to his 
tance and saved his life by causing 
his load to drop from his back over 
the precipice into the This 
carrying two long, so 
shoes that our feet be- 
came quite sore and full of blisters.”’ 

19 they reached the 
flowing in 


companions 


in a crevice, “Seeing 


AaSsIs- 


river 
place, miles 
shattered our 


On June mouth 


} 


of a great river from the 


mingling its emerald 
waters with the brown of its parent 
Fraser named it for his friend, David 
Thompson, who, he wrongly supposed, 
was then exploring its upper 
among the Rockies. Thompson would 
be remembered for a river he never saw 

The junction of 
valleys 
travel and nourished a 
Indian village called Ca 


east and green 


waters 


these two river 
nexus of 
formidable 


mchin, the 


provided a natural 


site of modern Lytton Here Fraser 
discovered white men’s goods. He had 
touched the ancient Indian route of 


commerce between the coast and the 
interior. Already the profits of the sea 
otter business, in barter between In 
dian, Spaniard, Briton, American and 
Russian, were moving far inland 

The intelligent Indians of Camchin 
told Fraser that no canoe could live 
in the river a few miles beyond this 
As Fraser insisted on embarking 
“Little Fel 


Indians 


point 
again, the Great Chief or 
low’ accompanied him. The 
warning was soon proved accurate 
Below Camchin the river suddenly 
closed into a black canyon Its huge 
constricted to a narrow gut, 
ifening paroxysm between 
sheer walls of stone, churned through 
endless slimy chasms and, at the final 
and fell in 


body ; 
writhed in de: 


horror of Hell’s Gate, rose 
rhythmic pulsation of brown foam 
Not a moment too soon the canoes 
were dragged ashore. Now began per 
haps the dreadful 
undertaken by white men in the west 


The Indians had mastered the can 


most march ever 


On June 1 he launched one canoe 
experimentally on an “‘immense body yon long ago Their trail ran zigzag 
. P | - 
of water, passing through this narrow up the slippery cliffs, clung to every 
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“We had to pass where no human should 


venture, on a web of swaying shrouds” 


reached the ledge 
clumsy ladder of tree 
Ninety pounds on 
each’man’s back, Fraser and his fol 
crawled like 
growth. 

“Here we 


damp ledge and 
ibove by a 
trunks and withes 
lowers spiders up this 
monstrous vine 

he diary 
obliged to carry 
the face of a steep hill between two 
precipices Near the top, where the 
iscent was perfectly perpendicular, one 
of the Indians climbed up to the sum- 
mit and by means of a long rope drew 
us up one after another. This work 
took three then we 
tinued. our course up and down the 
hills and along the 
mountains where hanging rocks and 
at the edge of the bank 


made the passage so small 


again: were 


among loose stones in 


hours, and con- 


steep declivities of 


projecting cliffs, 
of the river, 
is to render it, at times, difficult even 
for one person sideways 

I have been for a long period in 


the Rocky Mountains but have never 
seen anything like this country It is 
so wild that I cannot find words to 


describe our situation at times. We 
had to pass where no human beings 
should 
there is a regular footpath impressed, 


venture; yet in those places 
or rather indented, upon the very rocks 
traveling 3esides this, 


formed like a ladder 
ship, by 


by frequent 
steps which are 
poles 


or the shrouds of a 


hanging to one another and crossed at 
certain distances with twigs, the whole 
suspended from the top to the foot 
of the deep precipices and fastened 

both extremities to stones and trees, 
and convenient passage 
who had not 


furnish a safe 
natives; but we 

advantage of their education 
were often in imminent 


to the 
had the 
ind experience, 


danger when obliged to follow their 
ex imple As 
On the Indians’ fragile web they 


pursued this river of nightmare as it 


turned abruptly westward and bored 
its way through the last mountain 
range of the continent. At last, in 
final spasm, it burst from its dark 
prison and oozed, oily and peaceful 


through a rank coastal forest 

Fraser was able to buy some dugout 
canoes from the local Indians and travel 
comfortably again. But a gnawing sus 
picion had gripped this systematic man 
His reckoning showed the mouth of the 
Columbia far to the south and this 
river was now moving straight west 

Soon he noted its waters flooding and 
ebbing in regular tides, saw the first 
seagulls and felt the 
He could deny his fears no longer~—-this 
was not the Columbia. Mackenzie had 
been wrong. All the mapmakers of the 
east had been wrong. Mackenzie had 
had explored a river 

This was Fraser's 


tang of salt air 


found and Fraser 
unknown before 
own river, to be known thenceforward 
by his name 

Where the Fraser threads its flat 
delta and enters the sea by a series 
of separate channels, he measured its 
latitude on July 2—abvout three degrees 
north of the Columbia His mission 
had failed. 

Fraser could not see the Pacific, for 
whale’s back of 
had seen 


it was hidden by the 
Vancouver's Island. Yet he 
enough to alter the entire prospects of 
Canada. 

If the . 
against all 


Americans could hold Oregon, 
reason and expectation, 
Fraser had located a natural barrier 
to their northward expansion. He had 
found, in fact, the western Canadian 
mate of the St. Lawrence on the east 
coast. Though he did not suspect it, 
his river contained within its sand bars 


certain yellow flecks which, in just half 


a century, would people this region and 
later join it, by railway, with the east- 
ern colonies to make second trans- 
continental state. 

Fraser turned back with his heart 
break but little time for regret. Most 
of the Indians of the canyon had been 
friendly A few had fired arrows at 
the white 
them, but the 
reason to exert 


men and rolled stones on 
hostile 


themselves since the 


tribes saw no 


strangers doubtless would perish before 
they could return. Now, when they 
appeared in the lower 
canyon again, they met an organized 
and determined attack. Day and night 
arrow and stone 
breaking 


reaches of the 


they were harassed by 
Fraser found his men 
under the strain, planning to desert and 
talking madly of a dash straight east- 
ward through the mountains where win- 


until 


ter assuredly would annihilate them 
Loyalty Above the Thunder 


There had been difficulties enough be- 
fore. This was the moment of Fraser’s 
peril and it called from him 
Con- 


supreme 
a supreme act of leadership 
sidering this scheme as a desperate 
undertaking I debarked and endeay 
ored to persuade the delinquents of 
their infatuation; but two of then 
declared in their own names and in 
the names of the others that their plan 
was fixed and that they saw no othe: 
which they could save them- 
destruction than 


way by 
selves from immediate 
by flying out of the way of danger 
for, said they, 
surrounded by 


continuing by water, 


hostile nations, who 


watched every opportunity to attack 
and torment them, created in their 
mind a state of suspicion worse than 
death. I remonstrated and threatened 


by turns and the other gentlemen joined 
me in my endeavors to expose the folly 
undertaking and the 
to us all by 


of thei advan 


tages that would accrue 
remaining as we had hitherto been in 
perfect union for our common safety 
After much debate 
yielded and we all shook 
solved not to 


on both sides, they 
hands, re- 


separate during the 


voyage.’ 
In that scene—two dozen men 
hungry, tattered, maddened by un- 


seen enemies and lost on a 
river at the far 


strange 
edge of a continent 

the quality of Fraser shines through 
the inarticulate diary As he had 
mastered the river, he 
They raised their hands and 


mastered his 
followers 
shouted an oath of loyalty above the 
thunder of the canyon 

Then they climbed the Indians’ crazy 
ladders again, found their cached canoes 
without 
a single casualty, on Aug. 5, just thirty- 
four days from the sea 
journey with the 
thirty-five 
gers far worse than any experienced by 
Lewis and Clark the dogged American- 
Canadian Scot had fulfilled his sched- 
ule. But he had missed the Columbia 

The first Canadian to see, or rather 
to recognize the Columbia, was Fraser’s 
friend David The famous 
surveyor and astronomer of the North 


and were back at Fort George 
The downward 


current had taken 
Against obstacles and dan- 


Thompson 


West Company had been wandering 
since 1799 among the swamps, plains 


and western foothills of the prairies 
and even into Fraser’s New Caledonia, 
never able to find the elusive prize. In 
the summer of 1807, as Fraser was 
awaiting supplies to descend Macken- 
zie’s river, Thompson was ready for a 
final attempt. 
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He struck west from the plains into 


the Rockies and discovered a _ river 
ipparently moving to the Pacific 
‘“‘May God give me,” he wrote, “to 
see where its waters flow into the 


It led him to a krger stream 
flowed northward This was 
the Columbia, but Thompson failed to 
identify it 

Greatly confused, he wintered on a 
lake, now called Windermere. By their 
longitude these waters could be no part 
of Mackenzie’s river. In the following 
spring, therefore, Thompson crossed a 
portage of a mile and found yet another 


ocean.”’ 


which 


river. Surely it must be the Columbia. 
He followed it southward to the rim 
of the Lewis-Clark discoveries in the 


of the Flathead Indians, who 
shaped the skulls of their young with 
bandages and stones. Then this river 
too (the Kootenay) turned north. Geog- 
raphy again was out of joint. 

After all and many other 
disappointments Thompson retreated 
to the prairies, more puzzled than ever 
[he North West Company was now 
thoroughly alarmed. More Americans 


country 


these 


were about to descend on Oregon. 
Where Mackenzie and Fraser had 
failed, Thompson must find the Co- 
lumbia without more loitering and 
claim its mouth. 

Since the route into the Rockies 
from the North Saskatchewan was 
held by the hostile Piegans, Thomp- 


son struggled up the Athabaska in the 
1utumn of 1810, nearly lost his life by 
snow and starvation, but, packing his 
supplies on four exhausted horses and 
two dogs, crossed the divide and finally 
hit the Columbia toward the end of 
January 1811 at the northern tip of its 

There he wintered. 
spring, for unknown 


big bend 


Next 


reasons, 


he ascended the current instead of 
following it downstream and_ struck 
overland to the Spokane River. He 
rode it to a larger stream. After a 
dozen years of futile roving he had 
found the prize—apparently too late. 

At the mouth of the Snake he 


planted a pole, raised the Union Jack 
and claimed the surrounding territory 
for Britain and the North West Com- 

But when he paddled on down 
Columbia to the on July 15 
it was to find there a post of newly 
cut John Jacob Astor’s Pacific 
Fur Company, under Jefferson’s pat- 
ronage, had built Fort Astoria. Arriv- 
ng by sea around the Horn, the 
Americans had beaten Thompson to 
the Columbia’s mouth by a scant four 


pany 


the sea 


logs 


ionths 

He met at Astoria several of his old 
riends from the North West Com- 
iny, veteran traders whom Astor had 


hrewdly hired to manage his fur busi- 
1eSs 


These men greeted Thompson 


.oisterously, dined him on salmon 


luck and partridge 
ind journey the 
t was a touching reunion, but Thomp- 


toasted his over 


in wines of Europe 


on had lost the race 


He started back up the Columbia 
ifter a week’s rest. A year later he 
eached Fort William to report the 


irrival of the Astorians on the Colum- 
bia This was shocking news to the 


Nor’ Westers heir three great serv- 


ints, Mackenzie, Fraser and Thomp- 
son all had failed 

That disappointment was_ short 
lived The struggle for the great 
river of the west soon merged into a 
war for the whole continent i 
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on the optic nerve. So are cleft palates 
and harelips. Modern plastic surgery 
can patch up these misfortunes so that 


men and women are quite comely 
enough to marry easily But that 
doesn’t prevent the offspring of the 


marriage inheriting the disfigurement 

And the diseases passed on by car 
riers of hidden genes are far less easy to 
detect and control 
that pernicious anaemia, for exampk 
is passed indirectly from parent to 
child According to the University of 
Toronto Medical Journal this disease, 
like diabetes, has been on the rise for 
the last thirty years. 

There are a of other common 
diseases which are now thought to be 
inherited in the same way when two 
carrying the 
Epilepsy and amaurotic 


It’s believed now 


host 


people Same recessive 
genes marry 
idiocy (a serious and incurable mental 
are two of these 


towards tuberculosis, rheumati 


disease Tendencies 
fever 
pneumonia and some forms of arterial 
heart disease, are others 

Many competent researchers are also 
that malformations of the 
heart are inherited. Half a century ago 
a person with a 


convinced 


the chances were that 
malformed would 
reached maturity. But today 
patch up the heart 
functions almost as well as a 


heart die before he 
surgery 
that it 
normal 


died 


inherit 


sO 


can 


people who once 
who 


now 
the 


and 
have children 
tendency 


one, 
may 


Now More Morons Marry 


The whole of hereditary 


disease is still in the realm of scientific 


question 


discussion and that discussion takes in 
the entire field of illness A 
large number of scientists now believe 


mental 


that several mental illnesses and mental 
defects are passed on from parent to 
child, and that about half the 
defectives in Canada have been afflicted 
in this manner This 
ported by studies such as a recent one 


mental 


theory is sup- 
made in Canada by the National Com 
mittee for Mental Hygiene It 
Nova Scotia 


‘ hose 


as a basis for investigation 


and it paid special attention to those 
areas where there was a good deal of 
intermarriage In these sections, it 


found that as high as ten percent of the 


people were mentally defective as 
against two percent for the rest of the 
country 

Where one member of a family is 
moron, the chances that another mem 
ber of the same family will be a moron 
are five times greater than in con 
pletely normal families Studies of 
manic depression and schizophrenia 


also provide evidence of inheritance 
Through experiments with identical 
twins, Dr. Franz Kallman in New York 
believes that if one parent is a schizo 


phrenic, a child is seven times mort 
likely to become a schizophrenic than 
is a child with healthy parents. Forty 


percent of the mental cases in Canadian 
hospitals suffer from this single diseas 

In recent years more and more mani 
depressives and schizophrenics have 
been helped to the point where they 
return to the 


of from forty 


community 
to fifty 


This means that 


can in 


incre percent in 
the 


in 


se 
last decade they 
a normal household 
to medical 
diseases ire 
that thei 
to 


marry, set up 
children, thanks 


Sut if 


ive 


ind hz 
idvancement these 
also means 
children the 


ward mental illness and the 


hereditary it 


will inherit tendency 
number of 
mental patients will increase. 


An eminent American’ geneticist 


t 2, 1955 
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It was not physical fear, of course t 
had kept Dave Smith from calling on 
the Catholic priest. Just timidity 

I would have come sooner, Father. 
he said, “but I know so little abo he 





Catholic Faith...and I hated to show 
my ignorance.” 
People like Dave Smith are beginning 
c tet 
to call on Catholic priests more and 
more. Some of them know little or 
‘ r r r iors rf ’ r 
nothing about Catholicism. A few are There ili = 7 , : 
. . pred me Dave f | 
quite well informed. Unfortunately , Cy 
j ' wan ‘ f ( I e lic 
some others are possessed of a gor 1eal 
| ni r An 
of information concerning the Churct : 
ie ve ( r ent 
put ism ct correct 
( ( rc if t 
Dave Smith for example, th ghe the . P= } 
important things he had to learn » We will « 
do with prayer beads, medals an amall ; 
Dp 
nd rt } i “ff, . 
and what he called “fancy” cere erestin " nphle ‘ ' ‘ 
He was surprised to hear tha esc c the ‘ ls of e ( lic J } | 
wha e Church calls external cover n e 
f rm ie 
they are significant only because of the Creed e Commandments. the Sacra 
profoun hs behind them v é ment Mass. the of the 
found in the Catholic Creed ( world-wide or zation 
All people Father Drake told Dave Don't hesitate to write nobody will 
need to understand the moral principles Cah On yt Just fill in the coupon—now! 
which Catholics are instructed to ot Ask for | MM-50 
serve. [These are the moral princip] yf 
the Ten Commandments whi when 
rightly applied, reach into eve 
conscience as standards of right or wror 


in everyday life 


As Father Drake talked on 


understand 
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PAIN IN FEET, LEGS, HEELS? 














Why suffer from tired, aching feet, rheumatic-like foot and leg pains or sore heels due 
to weak arches? Be fitted with Dr. Scholl's Arch S pports and you'll 
marvel how, with exercise, the cause of = 










muscle and strain Ss re 
lieved. $1.75 p Expertly fitted at 
selected Shoe, Dept. Stores and Dr. Scholl 
Foot Comfort* Shops in principal cities. 
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There is o Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for Every Comnce Foot Trouble 
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——~" ORGANIZATION 
presents 


TO PARIS ® 
WITH LOVE 


color by TECHNICOLOR 








starring 
ALEC GUINNESS 
ODILE VERSOIS 


Be sure you are among the 
first to see Alec Guinness in 

his first technicolor picture. It’s 

a better Guinness, a naughtier 
Paris, 2 funnier humor. . . and 
lots more laughs for everyone 
To Paris With Love’’. 






vhno goes 


movies to watch for 
“THE DIVIDED HEART” 


Starring 
CORNELL BORCHERS YVONNE MITCHELL 


ARMIN DAHLEN ALEXANDER KNOX 


“OUT-OF THE CLOUDS” 


starring 
ANTHONY STEEL ROBERT BEATTY 
DAVID KNIGHT MARGO LORENZ 
alse starring 
JAMES ROBERTSON JUSTICE 
Eastman Color 


NORMAN WISDOM in 
“ONE GOOD TURN” 


also starring 


JOAN RICE THORA HIRD 
SHIRLEY ABICAIR 


ae) il [em ele), miom (eo 8) | 
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named H. J 
further warning note in this dark pic- 
ture Muller is worried about that 
strange and unexplainable process in 
human evolution known as mutation. 
Mutation occurs when a gene goes 
berserk and changes in character and it 


Muller has sounded a 


is these mutations of genes that has 
made it possible for man to adapt 
himself to his environment down 
through the ages. But the trouble is 
that by far the majority of these 
mutations—-ninety percent in fact 

result in abnormal genes that cause 
We all carry these 
abnormal genes. But some people carry 


hereditary defects 
i heavier load than others. The average 
man carries about eight (out of a total 
of ten or twenty thousand normal 
genes But about one in every thirty 
persons, says Muller, carries at least 
thirteen lethal genes. These are the 
people most likely to pass along heredi- 
tary diseases They are also the people 
who, in earlier days, were the least 
likely to survive to adulthood But 
now they are surviving and, because of 
this, Muller believes that a backlog of 
defective heredity is being built up and 
passed on to future generations 

In the past, nature has taken steps 
to see that only the healthiest babies 
get born. If two people marry who both 
have recessive genes, nature in many 
cases steps in and kills the embryo 
soon after fertilization Many mis- 
carriages are caused in this way. But 
modern science has discovered methods 
of protecting prospective mothers 
against miscarriage and of enabling 
childless couples to have children even 
after ten years of marriage 

Here, two other factors in twentieth- 
century society enter to upset the 
balance of nature —-higher education 
and the emancipation of women. In 
1900, the average Canadian went to 
school for relatively few years, got 
married, and settled down (in four cases 


out of five on a farm or in a farming 
area Today the average Canadian 
spends longer at school and is en- 
couraged not to marry until his school- 


ing is over. Usually it’s still some time 
before he can afford to marry for now 
two thirds of our people go to work in 
where they must make a 
career before marriage If they do 
marry, the chances are that the wife 
will work for a number of years before 
settling down to raise children. Almost 


the city 


three quarters of a million Canadian 
Wives are now working 

All this defies the fundamental 
prin iple that the ideal age for a woman 
to bear children is from twenty to 
twenty-four. Yet only a tiny 5.6 per- 
cent of all Canadian children are born 
to mothers in this ideal age group. 
Geneticists now know that the number 
of defective children rises sharply in 
women over thirty and that women of 
forty-five to fifty have three times as 
many defective children as women 
under thirty. It’s a hard fact that two 
fifths of all mongoloid children are born 
to mothers over forty years of age. The 
disturbing thing is—-from the point of 
view of the nation’s health—-that a 
whopping sixty-five percent of all Can- 
adian babies are born to mothers who 
have passed the “danger age’ of 
thirty 

Here then is another dilemma of the 
streamlined century: marriage and 
childbearing is being postponed to a 
point where it is dangerous to the 
nation’s health. The average Canadian 
girl doesn’t marry until she’s twenty- 
five—after the ideal period for child- 
bearing has passed 

These various factors, all of them 
new in our time, are costing us more 
money than we've ever paid before for 
our health. Every Canadian family 
now has to dig up an average of $83.10 
each year for its health alone. Our 


mental hospitals are costing us three 
times what we spend each year on 
atomic research. We have so many 
arthritics that it is like maintaining an 
army of thirty thousand men idle. 
Hospitals have become so complex that 
the cost per patient has increased more 
than elevenfold since 1900 In those 
days it cost 76 cents a day to stay in 
hospital. By 1931 the cost was $3.45 
Today it’s $8.64 

And yet there seems little likelihood 
that we will find an easy solution to 
these deep national problems 
the suggested plans to solve the prob- 
lem of heredity diseases, for instance, 
are as explosive as a barrel of TNT, for 
they invariably include some measure 
of birth control, planned parenthood 
and legal sterilization. In fact a large 
section of the country can’t even get 
There are only two 
doctors who specialize in the field, and 


advice on heredity 


counsel the public on a regular basis 
one connected with McGill, the other 
with the University of Toronto (see 
Maclean’s, Dec. 1, 1954 


Health Costs Still Soar 


Most provincial governments are 
attempting to prevent mental defec- 
tives from breeding haphazardly by 
segregating them in hospitals but we 
still can’t accommodate them all 
Alberta has come to grips with the 
problem by sterilizing one thousand 
under its twenty-seven-year- 
British Columbia 


people 
old sterilization law 
is the only other province that has such 
a law on the books but the subject is so 
controversial that the law has never 
been put to use 

Most governments are generally alive 
to the necessity of healthy births 
Canada’s own baby bonus has helped 
relieve some of the financial burden of 
early families in less well-to-do homes. 
Margaret Mead, the well - known 
American anthropologist, has suggested 
a plan whereby parents should sub- 
sidize their children financially to en- 
courage them to marry early and have 
families in their twenties. Certainly 
any nation that can lick this problem 
can expect to spend less on its health 

All the same, there’s no suggestion 
that the cost of health is going to go 
In the 
next twenty-five years Canada is going 
to need more hospitals and more hospi- 
tal beds, especially for the mentally ill 
and the chronically ill. In Ontario 
alone, according to a report by the 
Ontario Health Survey Committee 
published in 1952, seventeen thousarid 
more beds were needed in mental 
hasn’t 


any way but up in this country 


hospitals —-and the picture 
changed much since then. 


The problem of the aged will con- 


Most of 


tinue to increase. One fifth of all the 
people admitted to mental hospitals 
today are patients over sixty-five, suf 
fering from that familiar disease of old 
age, senile psychosis. As our age limits 
rise we’re going to have to make more 
and more room for the older members 
of our population who are mentally ill 

Another disturbing factor is_ that 
many of the patients in general hospi 
tals today are really chronic cases 
They'll always be sick. According to 
the Health Study Bureau, an American 
research group which reviewed Can 
adian health needs in 1948, we need 
eight times more beds than we now 
have for these chronic patients. This 
simply means we'll have to dig into our 
pockets and finance more hospitals 

We'll also have to provide more and 
more pension schemes and _ security 
measures for old people. In proportion 
to the population there are five times 
as many people over the age of sixty 
today as there were seventy-five years 
ago. It’s sobering to remember that 
less than half of these people can 
afford to support themselves 

And as long as electric and insuli: 
shock treatments, unknown a genera 
tion ago, are returning mental patients 
to normal life, we can— if the genetics 
researchers are right in their theories 
expect a heavy proportion of their off 
spring to populate future mental homes 
as yet unbuilt and unpaid for 

Undoubtedly, these rising costs will 
produce more and more pressure for 
some sort of national health plan. If 
it comes it will cost a great deal of 
money. The Ontario Government re- 
cently released a report which claimed 
that a provincial health scheme would 
cost $192 millions a year. A survey 
conducted by L. Richter, an economist 
who was associated with Dalhousic 
University in Nova Scotia, indicates 
that the country would need fifty-five 
percent more medical services if a 
national health scheme were brought 
in. Yet, in spite of all our present 
spending (the national liquor bill last 
year was nearly a billion dollars), less 
than half of us appear to be able to 
afford all the medical care we need. 

It seems likely that in the next 
quarter century more “‘wonder drugs 
will be discovered from substances as 
common as the mold that produced 
More elaborate (and pe 
techniques wil 


penicillin. 
haps more expensive 
be evolved for keeping us alive longe1 
These will undoubtedly make us a hap 
pier and perhaps a healthier nation 
jut, if the present evidence is any 
guide, each new discovery will con 
tinue to produce problems of its own 
still unforeseen, as nature, cheated in 
her design, continues to exact he 


tribute. * 
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IN 


THE EDITORS’ 
CONFIDENCE 








Author Callaghan 
with 


discusses 


and 


(right 


artist Oscar Cahen 


art 
Maclean’s 


work for The Man 


art director Gene 


Coat 
left 


with the 
Aliman (at 


Next issue—one entire novel 


HEN we first announced that 

a Maclean’s Novel Award had 
been given to Morley Callaghan for 
his tense new novel, The Man with 
the Coat, planned to 
serially in the magazine 
installments. Since 
changed our minds. 


we run it 
in about six 
then we've 
Because we 
couldn’t put the book down once we 
and because it’s the kind 
of book that makes an immediate 
impect on the reader—we 
not to split it into pieces. We're 
the book, only 
slightly abridged, in our next issue 
April 16——so that our readers 
enjoy it all at once. 

This a new departure for 
Maclean’s. To put a full-length novel 


started it 
decided 


publishing entire 


can 
marks 
into a single issue poses technical 
problems as well as editorial 
We’re happy to say that these prob- 
lems have been surmounted and that 
ext issue, in addition to five articles 


ones. 


ind all regular features, you'll get a 
ew Canadian novel many months in 
lvance of book publication. This 
Maclean’s Fiftieth 
year The Man 
th the Coat is just one of several 
that think 

serve after all this time. 


ippens to be 


iniversary and 


muses we our readers 
\s part of the bonus we’ve asked 
the 
iuished of the younger Canadian 
nters, to do eleven paintings in full 
as several black-and- 
ite illustrations to go with the 
ok. In other words, we hope that 


ir Cahen, one of most dis- 


or as well 


this is an issue of Maclean’s you'll 
want to keep 
other special issues in this Fiftieth 
Anniversary year. 

Morley Callaghan tells us that this 
twelfth novel. Actually he 
wrote The Man with the Coat three 
times. The story, as you'll discover, 
deals with three men, Harry Lane, 
Mike Kon and Ray Conlin, and Cal- 
laghan tried writing it from the point 
of view of each of them. It didn’t 
work out to his satisfaction the first 
two times around but when he finally 
decided to tell it from Harry Lane’s 
viewpoint, it suddenly became a tight 
and tender story 


along with several 


is his 


This is an anniversary year for 
Callaghan, too. It’s just two decades 
since we published his first piece of 
fiction. Now fifty-one, he’s 
writing for thirty years. His last 
published novel, The Loved and the 
Lost, the 
Award for the best 


been 


won Governor-General’s 
Canadian novel 
published in 1952. 

member of the 
Ontario Society of Artists, has been 


doing for 


Oscar Cahen, a 


and 
Maclean’s for nine years but 


illustrations covers 
this is 
his biggest and most challenging as- 
signment. He’s a cheerful Dane with 
a Viennese and a 
for He’s_ thirty-nine 
and has been a Canadian since 1946, 
the year he did his first Maclean’s 
We hope that when his fiftieth 
anniversary comes around he'll still 
bewithus. * 


accent passion 


sports cars. 


cover. 
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‘“‘Too wet even for sailors”’ 


Artist James Hill says our cover this month 
isn’t what it was going to be, but he suffered 
a lot to get it just the same 
was Beaver Harbour, N.B., on a rainy morn- 
ing. What he hoped to paint when he dragged 
himself out of bed at 


3.30 a.m. was Bay of 
fishermen at their weirs, but the 
too foul even for the sailors. 


weather was 


APRIL 2, 


What he painted 
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Soft water makes clothes fluffy, 
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water curd to grind and split the 
fibres—fabries last 30° longer. 
| 
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NLUCKIEST Fredericton man 

we’ve heard about is the oil- 

truck driver who backed into a 
driveway to make a delivery and 
shunted the householder’s parked car 
through his garage door. The driver 
was stuck for repairs to the car, a new 
garage door and the eighty gallons of 
fuel oil he subsequently pumped into 
the householder’s tank. It turned out 
he was in the wrong driveway and 
this wasn’t his customer at all. 

Happiest Vancouver man we’ve 
heard about is the Supreme Court 
justice who remarked that a recent 
civil traffic case had been a most 
pleasant experience because he be- 
lieved every word both plaintiff and 
defendant had said about the ac- 
cident. 

And the most convincing New- 
foundlander we’ve heard about is the 
coastal skipper who declared of recent 
storms, “‘I don’t care who he is or I 
don’t care where he is, he never saw 
the like of the heavy seas on our 
northeast coast.’’ We figure he knows 
what he’s talking about because the 
Saint John Times-Globe says the 
skipper’s been at sea 12. 000.000,06 0,- 
000,000,000 years. 


°* ese e 


The fellow who writes an up-front 
column from London in every issue 
of this magazine was home to Canada 
a while ago and was invited out to 
dinner by a friend who has a couple 
of young children. It wasn’t the first 
time this had happened but the guest 
had taken on great additional pres- 
tige in the eyes of the daughter of 
the family because since his last visit 
a knighthood had been conferred on 
him by Her Majesty. ‘“We’re having 
a friend of the Queen to dinner,”’ she 
couldn’t resist confiding in one of her 
friends, ‘‘and we’re going to serve 
him 7-Up just the same as we give 


” 


you. 


There’s a woman in Port Credit, 
Ont., with an absent-minded hus- 
band, and as they hustled into their 
overcoats to be off for a dinner 
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engagement she mentally checked off 
the items he was likely to overlook 


shirt, clean . tie, appropriate . . 
jacket and trousers, matching 
shoes, polished . . . Then as they 


drove down the street a well-worn 
old car came up the street, ugly 
gaps showing in its front-end grill- 
work. And at this her husband 
clapped a hand to his face, crying 
“Gotta go back--forgot my teeth.” 


Locomotive engineers don’t get 
much chance to talk while pounding 
along in their cabs, but this one can 
reminisce with the best of them at the 
end of a run. He’s been telling us 
about a cold night on the CPR run 
from Toronto north to MacTier with 
a very green brakeman riding the 

















tailend. While they made the usual 
water stop at Midhurst the engineer 
got down to oil his engine and the 
conductor walked toward the head 
end, inspecting the sixty cars in their 
charge. 

When they were ready to proceed, 
the engineer started away slowly to 
allow the conductor to swing aboard 
the caboose. Unfortunately the big 
train was going just a bit too fast for 
him and as the caboose slid swiftly by 
the conductor was infuriated to see 
the brakeman just standing there, 
making no move to pull the air valve 
and stop the train. 
shrieked the 
conductor, and instantly the good- 
hearted brakie jumped from the 
caboose, caught the exhausted con- 


“Don’t leave me!”’ 


ductor in his arms and pounded him 
heartily on the back as if to say he’d 
rather walk home with him than 
leave him deserted. 


Through the window of a Hamil 
ton corner grocery an amused Parade 
scout watched a customer help him 
self to three pounds of grapes while 
the proprietor was busy with another 
customer. When he found he had 
too many on the scale the fellow was 
honest to the half-ounce, plucking 
grapes one by one from the over- 
weight bag until the balance was 
exact, and eating them as fast as he 
plucked them. 

And a Toronto woman tells us she 
has no trouble luring her husband 
into the supermarket with her to lug 
the bundles, so long as she lets him 
wait for her beside the fancy ripe 
olives. Here he amuses himself by 
dropping one of the expensive little 
bottles into the basket of every shop- 
per that passes, and then watching 
for their reactions as they hit the 
cashier’s desk. 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true. humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions can 


be returned, iddress Parade, c/o 


Maclean's Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toronto, 
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Harbour scene at Grand Manan Island. 








All that summer can offer is here 
—in NEW BRUNSWICK 


Discover New Brunswick this summer! For pure scenic 


beauty, the Saint John River Valley, the Fundy Shore or the 
| 
i. 


Baie de Chaleur are unsurpassed anywhere in the work 
ry ti < 


A rich abundance of summer's pleasures await you in 1 

hospitable Province by the sea clean, uncrowded beaches, 
countless streams and lakes, good roads for touring 

at Fundy Park 


accommodations that range from free camp sites a 
to luxury resorts at Saint Andrews, with modern hotels, motels 
it reasonable prices. 


and cabins available 


) 


You enjoy every minute, every mi/e of your New Brunswick 
holiday and you'll find its famous Atlantic cuisine just right 
“outdoors” appetite. 


for the renewed zest of your 
and start 


Send for your New Brunswick Holiday Kit 
vacation this summer! 


now to plan a “down east 





FREE An “armchair holiday” at home! Send for your New Brunswick Holiday Kit today 
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